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FOREWORD 


Mrs. Teres Kaudern, who after her husband’s death 
undertook at my request the exacting work of completing 
this posthumous work, has requested me to write a foreword 
here. In doing this I am first of all given an opportunity 
to thank on the part of science some of those who have 
especially heljjed to make possible the completion of the 
book. That it is Mrs. Kat’dern herself who deserves the 
greater part of the thanks will appear more clearly from the 
following. 

Those who have had the opportunity of reading the 
annual reports of the activities of the Gothenburg Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum which w’ere wTitten by the late director, 
Dr. Wai.tkr Kat'OEHN, who died in July 1942, have per¬ 
haps observed that he often mentioned that part of his 
series Ethnographical Studies in Celebes, w’hich was to treat 
nativ'e art. The references made were in connection with 
his ex])ressing regrets that because of other scientific writing 
and the various museum activities he lacked the necessary 
time for the carrying out of the work. Unfortunately it 
was not granted him to see completed the work on which 
he had spent so many vears of strenuous work, not a little 
of which was the extensive illustrative material. 

When Death interrupted Walter Kavdern’s work 
a great deal of the material for this book was in proofs, 
of which, however, only a few pages had been definitely read 
by the author. Other j)arts of the texts were left either 
translated to English or in Swedish manuscript. During a 
long i>eri()d of years and contemporarily with the drawing 
of the illustrations the necessary plates had lieen ordered. 
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All the illustrations planned to be in colour except number 
64 had already been drawn. That all this intellectual work 
was to be in vain seemed a grave mistake and I therefore 
in my capacity of temporary director following Dr. Kat’- 
niCKN’s death set myself the task of taking charge of the 
niaterial and contributed my efforts to the publishing of 
the hook. For this there was first required, however, 
fiuanial csecuritj’ for covering the i)rinting costs as well as 
cooperation with jierhajjs the only j>erson who in a ])ains- 
taking way would be able to undertake the difficult task 
of finishing the work, Mrs. I'erks Kai’dkrn. When she 
finally declared herself willing to begin the work, a task for 
which she through her jHirsonal knowledge of Central Celel)es 
and her husband’s scientific intentions was more suited 
than anyone else, one of the prerequisites for the publishing 
had been fulfilled I am very glad to use this o])portunity 
to extend sincere thanks tf> Mrs. K.wdkrx for the tremen¬ 
dously painstaking and valuable work she during a large 
part of iq43 and iq44 has ]jut in towards the completion 
of her husband's last work according to the lines drawn 
up in his material. This has indeed been no easy task. 

The other prere<juisite for the com])Ietion of this volume, 
the guarantee for the printing costs, was also eventually 
taken care of through the kind cooperation of certain foun- 
datio!is. In ajiother jdace there are listed the sources of this 
helj). It is, however, here a genuine duty t<) point J)ut that 
the publication (»f the work couhl not have been jxwsible 
through the Swedish sources alone, even if the material in 
colour had been almost eiitirely excluded and the illustrative 
material in general in large measure cut down, which would 
have been against the author’s original intentions. As an 
excellent helper in time of need ap]>eared the Netherlands’ 
Consul in (Jothenburg, Mr. Claus Ivkm.an, who arrangetl 
an opportunity for me to request helj> from the Dutch 
(Jovernment in lyondon, through the kind efforts of this 
Government’s attache de presse in Stockholm, Dr. W. 
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WiLXEMS. Thanks to the great understanding which was 
shown us by the Dutch, and I think I may assume also 
because of the appreciation on the part of the Dutch author¬ 
ities of the research work Dr. Kaui^ern had done in Dutch 
East India, the request of Dr. Willems to his Government 
resulted in the Dutch Colonial Ministry’s agreeing to turn 
over to us sufficient means for printing the book according 
to the author’s original intentions, that is, including the 
material in colour and rich illustrative material in general. 
I should like also here to extend sincere thanks for this 
understanding and help from the Dutch. That this support 
could be given a scientific cause in the midst of war makes 
it all the more praiseworthy. 

In her own foreword Mrs. Kaudern extends her personal 
thanks to a number of people who in one way or another 
have given their help in the preparation of this book. What 
I have especially wanted to express is that the work probably 
would never have been published in its present form if 
the author’s wife had not enthusiastically undertaken the 
main part of the task and the Dutch Government had not 
given financial support; and last but not least, if the printer 
of this series, Mr. Douglas Elander, had not shown the 
greatest generosity, patience and kindness. 

Gothenburg, May 1944. 

Henry IVasscn. 

* * 

* 

]‘«r thirty-.six happy years I was allowed to help m3' 
husband in his work at home in Sweden and in the field, first 
on Madagascar and later for about four 3'ears in the Dutch 
East Indies. It would be presumption in me to think that 
I could bring this book of his to completion as he would 
have done it himself, but if main', many years of ardent 
work were not to be in vain I had to do what I could. As 
a matter of fact there was nobody else to do it, but it was 
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no easy task for me to take up the mantle of my master. 
I can only say this: I have worked to the best of my ability. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to several dear friends for 
their kind assistance. The late Dr. H. Balfour of Oxford 
helped me to render in Knglish sc»me terms concerning wood¬ 
carving which are not given in dictionaries. Mr. \V. E. Milman 
of Oslo, Dr. and Mrs. David Bond Stout of Egerton, Wis., 
Mrs. Mary Krodi, nee Melvin, Ooteborg, have helped me 
by revising the English text. I have had the great advan¬ 
tage of the advice of Professor Helmer Smith of Ifppsala in 
the matter of Hindoo mythology’, a province with which I 
was but little acquainted 

I am also very much indebteil to Mr. J. C. Lamster of the 
Hague, who has heliied me by sending me summaries and 
extracts from books and pajiers not found in Swedish libra¬ 
ries. These summaries and extracts have lieen of great im¬ 
portance to my work. 

I am very much indebteil indeed to Mr. Douivi.as lil.AN- 
DER, Manager of the Inlander's Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 
Goteborg, for his readj’ courtesy and extraordinarj’ good will. 

Some stereotj'pe plates were kindly lent me by Mr. K. O. 
Bonnier, Stockholm, the jiublisher ^f “I Celebes Obygder.” 

East but not least I wish to thank Doctor Henry 
\Vassi;n. If I had not had him by my side I would never 
have dared to set to work at this book, and it was he who 
cleared for me all financial difficulties which were connected 
with the printing of such an exjiensive work as this. 

Nearly all illustrations were made by the writer, but 
some, lielonging to the chapters on Painted Bast Cloth, 
Embroidery, and Applique Work were merely first sketches, 
and most of these were finished by the late Mr. A. Hjiclm. 
A few were put into final shape by my eldest son, Walter 
Kaudern, jr. One of the plates in colour. No. EXIV, was 
made by Mr. Hjelm. 

Geographical names and native words are as a rule spelt 
in Dutch in this book as in Vols. I—V of the Series in order 
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to conform with the Dutch literature, the most important on 
the subject. 

Specimens referred to in this book and belonging to the 
Ethnographical Museum of (Jfiteborg are indexed with three 
numbers, for instance No. 26.9 436. Specimens with a single 
number or the letters A—E are still in the possession of the 
K.\uDr,RN family 

(Idtcborg, in May 1944. 

Tere\ Kaucient. 




CHAPTiJR I 


Introduction 
Extent of the treatise 

This volume of my Kthnographical Studies in Celebes 
oiiginally was meant to include Art in Celelies in general, 
but I soon found it necessary' to confine my studies to a 
smaller part of the big island. 

Some authors are of the opinion that art according to the 
Western conception does not exist among the so-called prim¬ 
itive races. Therefore I shall begin by clearing up what I 
mean by art in this book. It will deal with imitative art, 
excepting architecture, my studies on this subject having 
already been published in Vol I of my Series: “Structures and 
Settlements in Central Celebes ” But even with this restric¬ 
tion it is not (juite easy to fix the limits of my subject. I 
have tried to bring along all that the natives represent 
whether plastic, or on a surface, as flowers, animals, men 
and so on, or they furnish an object with geometric figures, 
lines, dots, etc. In this way I have been obliged to take up 
a great number of productions of art which of course could 
not i)roperly be called art, but I have done so wth the view 
of delivering as conii)lete as possible a picture of the level 
of the art reached by the natives which I have studied. 

As mentioned above it proved imimssible to extend my 
researches to the whole island, partly because of lack of 
material from the so-called Saadang Toradja and other 
tribes. The tribes the art of which will be my subject are 
the Paloe, the Poso, and the Koro Toradja in Central Celebes. 
These groups have much in common, and they differ in 
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many respects from the Saadang Toradja, for which reason 
it would be convenient if a name could be found for the 
three above mentioned tribes. At present some authors 
when speaking of the Toradja mean the Saadang Toradja, 
others, the tribes living in the districts round the Paloe River, 
the Poso River, the Koro, and the Kalaena. 

Dr. Adriani in Vol. Ill of “De Bare’e-Sprekende To- 
radja’s" states in 1914 that the language of the Saadang 
Toradja does not belong to the same group of languages 
as those spoken by the other Toradja tribes. He comes 
to a conclusion which sounds rather absurd, considering 
the fact that the Saadang Toradja, who live in the so* 
called "Toradja landen,” are the first natives known as 
Toradja. Adriani says in his above mentioned work, page 
4: "Aldus vallen de talen der To-.Sada en die der To-Rong- 
kong, dus de Toradja's in engeren zin, buiten het gebied 
der Toradjasche talen.” To avoid all mistakes I should 
like to let the To Saadang' and the To Rongkong keep 
the name of Toradja, to which they have the right of 
priority, and find another name for the tribes living in the 
northern and eastern parts of Central Celebes. I think the 
simplest way out of the difficulties would be to call the 
tribes of the former group South Toradja, those of the lat¬ 
ter, North Toradja. We then arrive at the following classi¬ 
fication: 

South Toradja North Tokai>j\ 

Toradja in the origuial Arc. to Kavukkk Arc to Adriani- 
meaning of this word Kruvt 

Saadang Toradja etc. Poso Toradja past Toradja 

Paloe Toradja H'esI Toradja 

Koro Toradja 

This book will accordingly treat of the art of the North 
Toradja. For several reasons it has proved necessary to 
divide it in two volumes. Nos. VI and VII, the first of 
which will be chiefly descriptive and will include the fol- 

‘ To means in the languages of Celebes man as well as men. 
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lowing branches of art. Engraving, Etching, Drawing, Stamp¬ 
ing, Inlay work. Plated work, Representations of live beings 
from various raw materials, and Casting. The second vol¬ 
ume will include Painting, Embroidery, and Applique work, 
being most closely connected with the native dress.* 


The material on which my leseardi is founded 

The material at my disposal chiefly consists of collec¬ 
tions which I made myself in Celebes. Considering the great 
number of the objects, more than a thousand, I cannot give 
a list of them here as I did in Vol. Ill and IV of this Series, 
although it would of course be interesting to know the 
number of objects received from different tribes From 
some districts the supply is plentiful, such as Koelawi, 
Pipikoro, and Ondae, from other districts as Tawaelia and 
Lage, I have but few objects, and the districts of Saoesoe, 
Todjo, Leboni and several others are not at all represented 
in my collection. To make up the gaps, I have studied 
representations in books and above all the collections of a 
great number of European museums. Especially useful to 
me were the Dutch and the German ethnographical mu¬ 
seums as well as the Ethnographical Museum of Basel. I 
have been able to get material from the following North 
Toradja tribes: 


I Paloe Toradja 

* To Koelawi 

* To Toro 

* To Lindoe 

* To Tamoengkolowi 

* To Tawaelia 
To Saoesoe 

* (To Pekawa) 


II Poso Toradja 

* To Pebato 

* To Lage 

* To Rano 

* To Ondae 

* To Fada 
To Todjo 


* The two volumes spoken of by the author here publi^ed in one 
volume Ed note. 

* Indicates that a tribe is represented in the author's collection 
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III Koro Toradja 


* To Gimpoe 

* To Winatoe 

* To Tole 

* To Kantewoe 

* To Peana 

* To Benahoe 

* To Bokoe 


* To Bada 

* To Napoe 
To I^eboni 

* To Rainpi 

To Salocmaogc 
To Pfjeoeiiiboto 
To LainiJoe 


Differentiating principles 

Working up such an extensive material as the one be¬ 
fore me of course various imints of \ievv may be applied. 
Below are given some juinciples which I am going to use in 
the following re.search; 

(1) Material used by the natives. 

(2) Nature of the adorned objects 

(3) Technique, or method. 

(4) Motives. 

(5) Geographical distribution of the branches of art. 

(6) Origin and age of art in Celebes. 

(7) Religious and j)rofane art. 

(8) Art practised by men and by wf>mcn. 

(g) Idea of art. 

Literature on art in Central Celebes 

The literature upon art among the North Toradja is 
rather meagre. Mkvkk and Richtkk who in an api)endix to 
their work on the Sakasix ccdlection from Celebes treat of 
“Die Bogen-, .Strick-, Punkt- und vSj)iralornamentik von Ce¬ 
lebes,” also touch u])on these ornaments as ff)und among the 
North Toradja Kruyt in his great work “l)e Bare’e-Spre- 
kende Toradja’s” d<K‘S not devote a chapter by itself to na- 

• luclicatc.s th.it .i trilie i.s rcpriisenU-d in tilt author's collection 
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tive art, but in several chapters of his book he refers to this 
subject when speaking of the native dress, the painting of 
the bast cloth, the decoration of weai>ons, household articles, 
sacerdotal objects etc. In an earlier work, 1901, called “Ge- 
klopte boonischors als kleedingstof op Midden-Celebes," 
Adriani and Kruyt have given an account of the native 
bast cloth iiainting. furthermore these authors in several 
of their works contribute to our knowledge of Toradja art. 
The same is the case of P. and !•. Sarasix in their book 
"Rcisen in Celebes” and GRUBAiniK in "Tenter Kopfjiigern in 
Central-Celebes.” In my Swedi.sh book “I Celebes Obyg- 
der,” i()2i, I devoted a chapter to natis’e art, chiefly among 
the mountain tribes of the Paloe and Koro Toradja. 

Walciikricn in 1916 published a pa])er, “Omanientiek 
bij de Toradja’s,” but he only treats of art among the Saad- 
ang Toradja. 

Beside the above mentioned literature there are a great 
number of papers anti <-reatises by variotis authors who more 
or ICS.-! occasionally touch upon North Toradja art, to which I 
shall refer in the following. I must, however, obserc'c that in 
Sweden many a time it is impossible to get the necessary 
books, our libraries being very poor in Indonesian literature. 



CHAPTER II 


Systematisation of the material 

In this part of niy research upon the art of the North 
Toradja I shall examine the material from the following three 
points of view which I think are the most important; 

(1) The material used by the natives. 

(2) Nature of the adorned objects. 

(3) Technique or method employed by the natives. 

Katerial used by the natiyes 

The material used by the natives chiefly comes from 
plants, but animal as well as inorganic matter is not seldom 
enjployed. In the lists lielow are given all kinds of stuff 
which I know to be used. 

Raw material from which works of art are made. 

(a) Vegetable matter: 

(1) wood and bamboo, 

(2) gourd and coconut shell, 

{3) grass, fibres, ratan, leave.s etc for plaited-work, 

(4) bast cloth and cotton cloth, 

(5) spathes of the leaves of the sago palm. 

(b) Animal matter: 

(1) human skin, 

(2) horn and bone, 

{3) leather. 

(c) Inorganic matter: 

(1) stone and clay, 

(2) brass. 
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Material used for art purposes. 

(a) Vegetable matter: 

(1) fruits, seeds, buds, 

(2) thread (native or imported for embroideries). 

To this group should be referred ratan fibres, 
stems of Orchids and other fibres used for sewing- 
thread. 

(3) stuffs for application, 

{4) dying stuffs such as the native black called nompi, 
plant saps, charcoal and imported aniline dyes. 

(b) Animal matter: 

(1) hair, feathers, birds' bills, 

(2) shells and shells’ opercula, 

(3) bone. 

(c) Inorganic matter: 

(1) mica, lime, clay or mud, 

(2) tinfoil, silver, sheet metal and other imported me¬ 
tal substances. 


Natoie of adorned objects 

There is hardly an object used by the North Toradja 
which may not be decorated with some kinds of ornament. 
In the list below are given the most important objects which 
may be oniamented. 

(1) Temples, dwellings, and i)addy barns. 

(2) Ritual and funeral articles. 

(3) Articles of dress and ornaments. 

(4) Household articles, tools, and various implements. 

(5) Weapons. 

(6) Musical instruments. 

(7) Toys. 
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Tedinioae or method 

There are a great variety of native techniques conditional 
upon the nature of the object to which it is applied. 

In the following table I have noted down all different 
kinds of techniques as used by the North Toradja, combining 
them with the two previous differentiating principles in order 
to get a principle suitable for a systematic treatment of the 
art of the different North Toradja tribes. 


Method 


Matter 


O h j e c t 9 


(A) Carving and 
Engraving 


wof)d 

bamboo 

gourd 

coconut shell 
horn 

bone (snake’s skull) 
clay 

stone 


dwellings 

temples 

ritual objects 

musical instruments 

doniestic articles, tools 

weapons 

toys 

walking sticks 
boxes 

musical instruments 

lime bo.ves 

bowls for food 

weapons 

clothes-pegs 

])adhK'ks 

scales 

ritual objects 
jxjts 

mallets nse<l for l>eat- 
ing bast cloth 


(B) Pcjkerwork 


wood 

bamboo 

I gourd 
human skin 


various objects 
walking sticks 
bo.ves 
lime boxes 
man 
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Method 


(C) Drawing 


(D) Painting < 


(E) Slanii)ing 


(E) Ivmbroidcry 


(('f) Applieiue- 
work 


(H) Incruhtation 


(I) Plaited 
work 


Matter 


wood 

bast cloth 
fibres 

human skin 


objects 

i boards, planks, posts, 
logs etc. 
of structures 
articles of clothing 
hats 
baskets 
face and arms 


wood 

bamboo 
gourd 
bast cloth 
leather 


bast cloth 
earthenware 


structures (Poso To- 
rad)a) 
head rings 
boxes 

articles of clothing 
article of clothing 
(palape) 

articles of clothing 
pots 


bast cloth 
cotton cloth 
fibre 
spathes 


I articles of clothing 
baskets 

back carrj’ing baskets 


wood 

gourd 

coconut shell 
cloth 

wood 


fibres 


weapons 

I lime boxes 

articles of clothing 

f shields 
[ear-lobe discs 

mats 

article of clothing 
{palape) 
j baskets 
I sword sheathes 
[toy birds 
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Method Matter 

(J) Making re-f 
presentations 

of live beings paddy straw 
from various 

raw material banana bud 


(K) Casting brass 


Objects 
ritual objects 
buffalo heads 

ritual objects 

childrens’ toy 

ritual objects 
articles of ornament 
bridles 
lime boxes 


’ Black fibres from the spathes of the suf;ar palm (Arenga sacca 
nfera) 



CHAPTER III 


Description of the works of art 

Having in the foregoing given the principles of disposing 
of the native works of art, I shall devote this chapter to a 
description of each separate object in order to be able to 
sum up my observations and make conclusions. 

A. Carving and Engraving 

Among the North Toradja these two are not distinctly 
separated. Without special bounds plastic art passes over 
into half plastic art, Into high relief, low relief and finally 
into mere engraving. As a rule the natives use a big chop¬ 
ping knife for carving and engraving, the material being com¬ 
paratively hard to work. The native, when at work, often 
props the handle of his big knife against his shoulder grasping 
the point of the blade with bis right hand. In this simple 
way he arrives at wonderful results such as for instance the 
sheaths of the knives. 

When it comes to ornamenting pottery, which does not 
seem to be much practised, the natives may employ other 
pointed tools than a chopping knife. 

a. CABVIHa AMD ERORAVIVO IH WOOD 

1 . Structures 

Wood carvings and engravings are commonly found, or 
were so, chiefly in the native temples. They are rather 
scarce in dwelling houses, paddy bams and other stmctuies. 
Occasionally you may see a fence surrounding a house adorned 
with wood carvings. The simplest method of ornamenting 
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Kig 1 - Carved wall poles The simplest method of ornnnicntlng logs, 

boards, and planks used for houses is to make a nuinlMT of notches on 
opposite sides A. (V, and H, from Hlro, K and J. from Siwrmgi, C, I>, U, 
and P, from Ikdapafioe, K> from I'oraeleo 
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round or square logs, boards and planks used for house 
building is to make a number of notches on opposite sides 
(Fig. I A, C—K). This method I have observed only in NW. 
Central Celebes, chiefly in village temples on the Koro, or 
in villages in the neighbourhood of this river, such as Porae- 
lea, Biro, and Siwongi The foundations of the Bolapapoe 
temple of Koelawi are also adorned with these simple carvings 



j Car>ed foundation posts> in t^^o Bada temples A, from Gintoe 
(after (fRUBAt’FR) U, from Badani^kaja (after P and F SvR\siN) 


(Fig I C—F), but in Vol I of this Series I pointed out 
that this temple is not a typical Koelawi structure but a 
copy of a type found in the districts to the south and south¬ 
west of the Koro. 

To this category we also might refer some of the founda¬ 
tion posts of the Bada temples (Fig. 2), as well as a support¬ 
ing plank of a house in the village of Siwongi (Fig i B), 
in which symmetrical notches are made so as to give its 
central part the sha^je of buffalo horns. This plank besides 
is adorned with some engraved ornaments. 
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In the Tipe temple of the Tobakoe district some props 
supporting the platforms were nicely carved. The transverse 
section of the major part of these props is circular, which 
make them to a certain degree look like turned chair-legs 
(Fig- 3 )- 

In the native temples of the eastern part of Central 
Celebes there used to be a centre post called toemampoe 
placed on the top of a plank a couple of metres above the 
floor, its upper end supporting the ridge pole. This centre 
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Fig. 3. — Some nicely corvcfl prop# supporting the Tipe temple. 


post seems to have been adorned with quite good carvings 
judging by a figure given by Krvyt illustrating a post in 
the village temple of Boejoe mBajaoe in the Pebatoe district 
(Fig. 4)- 

According to Kruyt (De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s, 
Vol. I, p. 287 and 289) there was in the temple of Tando 
mBeaga in Ondae a centre post carved in the round 
r^resenting two human figures, a man and a woman with 
genitals of supernatural size. 

Occasionally other posts than the toemampoe may be 
adorned with car\'ings representing human beings. Gru- 
BAUER in his book "Unter Kopfjhgern in Central-Celebes” 
has a photo from the Tedeboi temple in the Rampi district 
in which are seen two short posts flanking the steps, carved 
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to represent a man and a woman with “stark herausgear- 
Iteiteten Genitalien” (Fig. 5). 

In the village of Bolapapoe in the Koelawi district there 
was before 1918 a house with twp posts carved with 
human figures, but these had been removed 
by the Dutch “Controlleur” of Paloe who 
added them to his collection. Whether they 
were standing in front of the house like those 
of the royal tomb of Saloebalombo as figured 
by the Sarasins (Fig. 6), or of the same 
kind as those of Tedeboi I cannot decide. 

Probably they were of the latter kind, making 
part of the building, since the natives said 
they had to be cut down to be removed. 

Here I also want to mention two posts 
found in the small village of Moenoeboela 
not far to the south of Koelawi. They flanked 
the gate of a fence surrounding a native hut. 

The top of these were carved to represent 
the heads of a man and a woman, highly 
conventionalized as can be seen from Fig. 7. 

I have not seen any similar carvings in the 
districts inhabited by the North Toradja. 

On the whole these natives do not seem to 
work the whole timbers used for structures 
artistically, but content themselves with 
round stocks stripped of their bark. Cer- Fig 4 — Carved 
tainly we often meet with stocks and beams ' 

adorned with more or less raised carvings, temple of Boejoe 
or engravings, but these do not interfere mBajaoe 
with its function as a beam or post. 

Beside these beams and stocks adorned with carvings, 
to which I shall come back later on, there are in native 
houses and temples wooden shingles and gable ornaments 
cut so as to represent various objects. These carvings are 
often of crude execution, but occasionally you may come 




across a carving so elaborate, that it looks like fret-saw work. 
The simplest kind of shingles may be those commonly used 
for roofing in the temples of some mountain tribes in NW. 
Central Celebes. In the village temple of Paqgana, Tole 
district, the top of some few shingles were carved as shown 
jn Kig S H In the Kantewoe temple there were also a 
number of carved shingles (Fig 8 A, P, S, T), but different to 



\fttr (ihi HAt I K 

Tig 5 Kntr.uKi of tiu tinipli 'itr(U)>oi Kainpi 

those of I’angana The tcnijjle of .Siwoiigi jjossessed a great 
number of variously carved shingles (h'lg 8 B O, Q, R, 
V—Z, a -g), but I could not fully ascertain what they all 
were meant to rcjiresent These kind of carved shingles 1 
do not know of Ix'ing found in any other tonijiles tlian those 
above mentioned, all of which Ix-loiig to the most important 
villages of the districts known as I’ljnkoro 

Much more common are shingles the bottom part of 
which is carved to look like buffalo horns These shingles 
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After r iiod I Sara^in 

I'lg (» V\ (>oden figures tlankin^ the entrance of a ro> al tomb at Soloe- 
baloiubo northt.a«(t of Moaainba 

are only founil along the lower etlge of the roof Occasion¬ 
ally we notice a shingle with two hooks, or horns (Fig 9 D 
and ()), or two neighbouring shingles having each a hook 
(Fig 9 A and C) As a rule a shingle, inserted between 
the two hooks, is carved with a more or less circular figure, 
possibly meant to represent a human head (Fig 9 G and H), 
or with symmetrical notches made on the edges (Fig 9 E 


* (EAI 
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I‘'iK 8 Wooden shingles car\c<l at the ujjper end All belong to the 
temple oi Siwongi except A, l*. S and T, >\hich are from the temple of 
Kantewoe and A, from the temple of Pangana A— 1 ) represent a man's 
head K, a man vwhnse head has been cut off at headhunting, P, a man 
without a head H and 1 the head of a young buffalo ^ith still very smcdl 
horns, J. the horns of the coniiuon cattle K, the horns of an old buffalo, 
N. the head of the Buceros O. possibly the head of the female Bneeros, 
Q. the tail of a black bird V, the jaws of a centipede, V. possibly a hind 
leg of a centipede, X, horns of a goat, Y, the square of the ornament of 
the women s head ring called fait waloe, Z, the moon, A, point of a spear, 
d, the upper part of a chopping knife, e, a sword hilt, /, two sword hilts; 
g, a house at the >'iUage of Sakedl in the Paloe Valley 
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and F). In rare cases there is no mistake about the figure 
lv»ing meant to represent a man’s head (Fig. 9 1 ,). Occasion¬ 
ally we may meet with this kind of shingle without being 
flanked by hooked shingles (Fig. 9 B, J, P). What the 
hooks are meant to represent seems uncertain. Huropeans 
often consider them to be representations of buffalo horns. 
The ojjinion of the natives on this matter I have never 
discovered, but I think there are certain reasons which iwint 
in favour of another interpretation. In Vol. II, p. 78. of my 
Swedish book "I Celebes Obygder” I touched upon this subject. 

Noteworthy is the fact that tlie supposed buffalo horns 
are never combined with projections representing the buf¬ 
falo’s ears, which the North Toradja seldom eliminate when 
figuring the buffalo’s head, as we shall see later on. The 
more or less circular figures, or those with lateral incisions 
found between the hooks, are certainly not rei)resentations 
of the buffalo’s head itself, since the natives figure such 
a head quite differently To this I shall refer in a 
following cha])ter when treating of similar ornaments. 

Occasionally we may meet with shingles the bottom of 
■which is carved to make a real buffalo head In Fig 5 
where the entrance of the village temple of Tedeboi in Kam]>i 
is seen, we notice two such shingles just above the entrance. 
The bottom of a shingle may sometimes be jagged, as that 
which I observed in the gable of a dwelling house in Pangana 
(Fig. 9 N). 

The use of carv'ed shingles at the Iwttom of the roof 
of temples and occasionally of dwellings seems only to 
prevail in the mountain districts comprising the sources of 
the Koro and the Paloe River, inhabited by the Paloe and 
the Koro Toradja. In the Poso Toradja districts this kind 
of ornament seems to be unknown, since Kruyt in "De 
Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s” only mentions them as used by 
the mountain tribes. On p. 289, Vol. I, he says: "Meermalen 
ziet men in die bergstreken buffelhorens uitgesneden in den 
rand van het planken dak dat dier gebouwen hebben.” 
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IIR (| Shin^Us from the temples of \\\ Central Celebes car\ed at 
the bottom e\cpt N \^hich bi longs to a house in Fangana lole ABC 
from the entrance of the temple of Bolapapoe Koelaai I> from Siuongi 
lobakce h 1 from Soengkoe Koelav^i G fromWinatoe HOP from 
one long side of the roof of the («impoe temple in the middle of the district 
1 J K from the entrance of the same temple 1« M from the northern 
temple of C»inipoe \11 hooks m pairs sre likely to represent the poisonous 
jaws of a centipede 
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The gables of temples, dwellings, and paddy bams are 
generally adorned with pairs of prominent sticks, or narrow 
boards, some being roughly carved to represent a simple 
figure, others more elaborately worked. The former are 
generally fastened to the cross rafters and an odd stick of 
this kind is often attached to the ridge pole. In certain 
districts this odd stick is nicely carved. The plain sticks, 
or boards seem to be found in the North Toradja districts 
with all kinds of houses. As a rule they have the sha})e of a 
very long animal’s neck, slightly curved, ending in a head 
like that of a horse (Fig. lo M, O). In the middle of the 
neck there are often a couple of projections (Fig. lo O). As 
seen from Fig. lo this motive varies a good deal. 

Sometimes these gable ornaments have the shape of 
the blade of a siiear, for instance in the temples of Biro 
and Lindoe, and according to Kri'YT also in Napoe (Fig. 
10 A), or they remind one of a fork or the jaws of an animal 
(Fig. 10 D). In Peana and Benahoe I noticed slightly curved 
sticks or boards of the sha|)e of a short chopping knife. 
The upper as well as the lower edge of these sticks, or boards 
are very often adorned with a range of incisions like waves 
and they often terminate in a circular plate (Fig. lo E, F). 
They vary, however, a good deal. As a rule the natives 
could not explain what the carvings represented, but in 
Pangana some sticks carved in this manner were said to re¬ 
present a serpent’s tail (Fig. lo V). 

Fig. lo shows all sticks of this kind as found in books 
at my disposal as well as my own sketches from the houses 
of the Tole village of Pangana. All are from villages in 
the interior of the island. Although not very ntimerous, 
they give us an idea of the variety met with in these sticks. 
No doubt a closer .search than mine would reveal many 
more patterns than those given in my figure. 

As mentioned above, the gable is sometimes adorned 
■with an odd board, fastened to the ridge pole. It is often 
of the same shajK.' as the pairs attached along the edge of 
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xf—V^ -V- 

F 







Pif; lo — Sundry carved ornamenbi projecting from the edge of the 
roof at the gables, often in pairs A, from Biro, Koelawi, X,indoe, Napoe; 
B, Feana, Benahoe, C and Z Koelavri, D, Bada, Gunpoe, B, Manangaloe, 
P, H, I,, N, I„embongpangi, G, Q, S, U. X, Napoe, J, Toewa, K, Undoe; 
M, V, Pangana, O, Koelawi, Toro, P, R, Maboengka, T, Peana, W, Kan- 

tewoe. 
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I IK II \ car%(d iKMrd tn mati> < projects from the nrlKi 

pole at the RibU** \ and !I from I*< mi H I K K M N Lind<H C 
Kaiitcwm U MabotiiKka I j KthIiwi l«»ro tU () I* 

K PaiiKana ^ MinanKilcH 
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the gables (compare Figs, lo and ii). The simplest kind 
is a slightly curved board (Fig. ii F), or one ending in a 
point, some with the addition of a spur from the bottom 
edge (Fig. ii K). Both types I observed in the Lindoe dis¬ 
trict Occasionally this board has the shape of the blade 
of the common native chopping knife as was the case in 
the village of Peana (Fig. ii H). Often there are a range of 
incisions in the ujiper as well as the lower edge, of the same 
character as those of the boards of the gable edges (Fig. 
II A—K, O, J, and L). The top of the board may be 
carved to resemble the head of an animal (Fig. ii D, G, J, 



After P nnd r Sara*‘In i 15 

Fig Ii CiiibU' adornment from the temple of Tonabo (Tolambo) 

L). The gable of the temple of Manangaloe, judging by 
an illustration given by the Sakasins, was adorned with a 
simple carving in the round in the shape of a horse’s head 
(Fig. II Q) At the time of my visit, 1918, to the village of 
Pangaua in the Tole district I noticed a house one gable 
of which was decorated with a wooden serpent’s head (Fig. 
II R), the other gable with a tail of that creature (Fig. 11 S). 
The carving of another gable was said to represent a cro¬ 
codile’s head (Fig. 11 O). 

In the lyindoe district I found these odd gable adorn¬ 
ments much better worked than in other districts that I 
visited. They greatly resembled the car\Mngs of the coast, 
where the native culture has been strongly influenced by 
foreign cultures. Fig ii M is a representation of such a 
car\'ing from Idndoe. In the village of Tonabo, Tolambo 
district, the vSarasins obtained an ornament of this kind 
from the ruined tenijile. It seems to represent a Naga, or 
a crocodile’s head (Fig. 12). 
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At the top of a gable there are as a rule two boards cross¬ 
ing below the ridge pole and projecting beyond the roof (Fig. 
13). Occasionally these boards are missing, but in that case 
the outmost rafters cross (Fig. 13 L), and their ends are 
covered with idjoek (the black fibre from the leaves of 
the sugar ])alm), twisted so as to make a pair of buffalo 
horns (Fig. 13 M). A gable may even be adorned with real 
horns (fig. 13 G), a custom I noticed especially in Winatoe. 

There are a great variety of motives in these crossing 
gable boards. Now and then they are quite plain as those 
illustrated in Fig. 13 H. This kind is commonly found in the 
districts of Napoe, T.indoe, and Koelawi. In the mountain 
districts in NW. Central Celebes they often have the shape 
of a horse’s head, or that of some other animal (Fig. 13 A-F). 
Sometimes the neck of such a head is fitted with two pro¬ 
jections as shown in Fig. 13 A and C. 

In Napoe and Behoa it seems customaiy' to adorn the 
gables of temples, dwellings, and paddy bams with boards 
carved to represent buffalo horns. Near the jwint of the 
horn there is an additional ornament the meaning of which 
is unknown to me (Fig. 13 J). 

In the south-eastern part of the districts inhabited by 
the North Toradja, i. e. the districts on the Kalaena River 
and on the south-eastern bank of Lake Poso, the crossing 
gable boards were elaborately carved, the chief motive 
being a buffalo’s horn in connection with several other orna¬ 
ments (Fig. 14). I have not visited these districts myself for 
which rea.son I shall have to refer to the literature, according 
to which the.se ornaments were found at least in the follow¬ 
ing villages: Tolambo on Lake Poso, Sapalcmba, Rato, 
Alaboengka, Lembongpangi, and Manangalnc in the Kalaena 
Valley. As will be seen in Fig. 14 these gable ornaments are 
of quite another tyire than those of the districts further to 
the north and north-west. 

In this connection I shall mention some temple steps 
ornamented with car\'ings. The top of the right rail of the 



Fig. 13. — Sundry gable adornments in NW. Central Celebes. A, B, C, 
from Pangana, Tole; D, from Toewa; B, from Koelawi; P, from Kantewoe; 
G, from Wlnatoe; H, from Lindoe; J, from Lindoe, Napoe, and Behoa; K, 
from Bsda and Leboni; M, from^Koelawi. 




■V'VS. 

A, aft<r uu\»A\iu, n i;, Hftrr r ami P Sasamn 
Fig 14 - TtmpU- khIjU- arlnriituciiU in SE Central Celebes A, from 

Maboengka, It, C. from M.inangalov. V, frtini Tolamlio. E, from bemtxmg- 

pnORi 
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steps of the Mataoee temple in Koelawi was given the shape 
of a serpent (Fig. 15 A) The temple of Toro had two steps, one 
at the eastern, another at the western of it« longer walls, both 
being halves of a big log and ending in two rails Those of 
the western steps were car\'ed to represent animals’ heads 
(Fig 16 C and D) According to the natives they were horse 



A B 

lig 15 \, steps of the Mataote Umple, Koelawi R, of the Doila 

teiupU, Behod 

heads They resemble closely certain gable adornments in 
Koelawi, Tole. and other districts, but are of better execution. 
The rails of the eastern steps represented the upper body of 
a man and a woman They had no arms, but eyes, nose, 
mouth, and nipples as well as some neck ornaments were 
marked by means of incisions (Fig. 16 A and B). 

Also the temple of Doda, Behoa, possessed similar steps 
(Fig. 15 B). In Vol. I of this Series, page 293, I have de- 





Fig 17 — Wall planks with carvings, NW Central Celebes A, from 
a dwelling in Poraelea, Tole, B, C, from the temple of that village, D—G, 
J, K, from a dwelling in Peana, H, from a clamp used in repairing a plank 
in the Benahoe temple. 





scribed them. In a heavy log some steps are hewn. The 
staircase ends in two long hand-rails carved in the shape of 
human beings. 

Kruyt records ornamented rails from the largest of the 
Napoe temples, the one called Howa, in his jiaj^r "De Berg- 
landschapijen Napoe en Besoa in Midden-Celebes. ” On page 
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I'if; 18 - Wall plankb mill caTAings. Toliukw, NW Central CA'lelM.-s 

.\, .V,, from a d\vellin)> in KinonKi, II. from the teiuple of Uiro. 


1298 of this pajter he writes as follows; "Ilet boveneiiide 
van de traj) in Howa en in enkele andere tenipels, is aan 
beide zijdeii versierd met ecu uitgesuedeii paardekop.” Similar 
steps have been recorded by Orvhai'icr from the temjdc of 
Boelili, Bada. On page 517 of his book this author writes: “Kin 
kanoeartig ausgehdlter Stamm mit Kerlien imd in Tierkiipfe 
auslaufenden vorstehenden Knden fuhrtezum Inneren hinan." 

Since the stcjis with carved rails have lieen recorded only 
from Napoe. Behoa and Bada, as well as from the temple of 
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Toto in the district of the same name situated to the west 
of Napoe, and a simple specimen from the Mataoee temple 
in Koelawi farther to the north-west, it would almost seem 
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Fit; ii; Wall planks with cursings in the temple of Benalioe 

as if they belonged chieflv to the districts on the upper 
parts of the Koro In Vol. I of this Senes I have pointed 
out the fact that the Toro temple in several respects has 
been subject to foreign influence. Thus the decoration of 
the temple steps may be a feature borrowed from the 
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districts in the east and south-east in earlier days when 
the intercourse between Toro and these districts was rather 
brisk. As to the very simple carvings of the Mataoee temple 
I have in Vol. I shown that wood carvinp do not belong to 
the temples of Koelawi type. 

In some districts it is customary to adorn certain planks, 
boards, and poles with raised carvings, or incisions, the for¬ 
mer kind more common, howev'er, than the latter, which I 
noticed only in the villages of Poiaelea, Peana, and Benahoe 



Fig JO — Uvam with hvxangular end, adorned with incited Imffalo 
heads, from a house in Prana 


in the districts called Pipikoro (Fig. 17). Beside those shown 
in Fig. 17 there are small engravings, ornamenting certain 
carvings, for instance the zigzag lines in the vulva oniament 
of a board from a house in Peana (Fig 30 B), the wire orna¬ 
ment of a board in a Siwongi house (Fig 18 A), and the con¬ 
ventionalized buffalo head in the middle of a board in the 
Benahoe temple (Fig. 19 C). In Peana the natives used to 
cut the ends of the horizontal foundation logs into hexagones, 
or octagones, ornamenting the fields with carvings repre¬ 
senting the buffalo's head (Fig. 20). 

More frequent than simple engravings are ornaments 
made on a surface which is divided by means of lines into 
squares, filled up with somewhat deeper incisions. This kind 
of carving cannot be characterized as a relief (Fig. 18 and 
19). The fields with a wave-like ornament seen in Fig. i8 B 
show a combination of engraving with chip-carving. 
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Ornaments carried out in flat low-relief formed by sinking 
the background do not ^eeni to be found in the structures 
of the North Toradja I have not been able to trace a single 
typical ornament of this kind, but i)ossibly a carving in a 
very bad condition in the Benahoe temple was such a carving. 
A wall board was adorned with a buffalo head surmounted 



by the figure of a man (Big i<> A) This iar\iug may have 
lieen made .simjily by means of cutting down the surface 
of the board round the pattern traced on it 

To this kind of carvings we might also refer some more 
or less horn-hke ornaments found on the doors of some dwell¬ 
ings, for instance those .shown in Big ii B and A, the 
surface Ix'ing level but for the- engraved patterns. The 
doors in h'lg ai B and C are of the same tyjic with the dif¬ 
ference that the vertu .d central ridge is a relief 
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Fig Doors with carvings, NW Central Celelies A, from Toro, B, 

from Koelawi, I{, in KaiitewtH' hut originating from Facia in the south¬ 
west, 0 , dour-handle from I’oraelea, I), buffalo tail used as a door-handle. 
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The door illustrated in Fig. 23 E closely approaches the 
above technique, the whole surface of the buffalo head being 
plane, rising at right angles from the background. The cen¬ 
tral ridge, however, is slightly curved (Fig. 23 E i). The edges 
of the horns in Fig. 21 A are rounded, and the same is the 
case with the buffalo head in Fig. 22 A. These two repre¬ 
sent the beginning of relief carvings. 

On a wall board (Fig. 24) in the Toro temple there were 
some highly conventionalized carvings representing buffalo 
heads, which were a combination of low and flat relief. The 


LBS: 

Pig. 2^. — Wall plank with carvings. Toro temple. 

heads were raised above the background and were almost 
plane in themselves, but with rounded edges, and ears sloj)- 
ing towards the point. 

Real relief carvings appear to be very common in the 
districts inhabited by the Koro Toradja, and were also found 
in the Foso Toradja districts. As to the latter I shall have 
to refer to the literature. At the time of my visit to the 
eastern part of Central Celebes all these carvings had disap¬ 
peared chiefly because all the old native temples were in 
ruins. Unfortunately hardly any of these carvings have been 
preserv'ed, or even figured. 

In the districts inhabited by the Paloe Toradja relief 
carvings seem to be rare. That they are not found in the 
Paloe Valley may be attributed to the influence of foreign 
cultures, but in the districts south of the Valley, inhabited by 
the To Koelawi, To T^indoe, To Tamoengkolowi, To Winatoe, 
and To Tobakoe on the northern bank of the Koro, they 
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were missing in 1918, although at that time the influence 
from the coast was comparatively small in these districts. 
The following description of relief carvings will thus chiefly 
refer to those carvings as made by the Koro 
Toradja. 

As a rule the relief is rather high, occa¬ 
sionally even so powerful that only a small 
part of the entire carving, or of certain parts, 
are connected with the background, as in 
the case of the horns of several buffalo 
heads, the muzzle in Fig. 27 A, as well as 
the penis of numerous phallic representations 
(Fig. 28 A, B, E). 

Low-reliefs seem to be rather scarce. 

Some of the boards in the Peana temple were 
adorned with carvings in so low a relief that 
they approached engiavings. Unfortunately 
most of them were in a very bad state, 
old and damaged, for which reason it was 
difficult to picture to oneself what they had 
been like originally One of them represent¬ 
ing a pregnant woman (Fig. 25) was fairly 
well preserved. The artist no doubt had 
begun by engraving the outlines of the figure, 
then made the lines deeper and deeper, at 
the same time slightly rounding the surface 
of the body, so as to raise it slightly above 
the background. 

x; 30. 

Man as a motive for reliefs seems to _ ^*311 

be rarely used. Beside those of the Fangana with carv- 

, .... • . , ‘"K. Pangana 

temple I have only seen two such carvings. temple. 

One of them is a strange, very much damaged 

figure in low-relief on a wall board of the northern gable of 

the Kantewoe temple (Fig. 26 B), the other a still more 

bizarre representation on the central floor plank in the 

Benahoe temple (Fig. 27 C). Another figure, although a 





I*ip ^6 - \\ ofxl (drMn^s ui the ttmpU of KjiitoetH \ C on the ^>411 

planks of the vmthirn ^^hl< p on the nnrthe rn ^dblt 1 on thr floor 
frame at the wt<»tern entraiiu \ a pi;; H a man C a monkey 
phallic figures 





Fin \\’iK>(l carviiiK-s in the temple of lienahoc A. B, D, E, F. on 

the outside of upright wall planks; C. on the middle plank of the floor and 
flanking’ the main post of the biiilding. 
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- Phallic fiRUTCH on the walls of iIwellbiRS In N'W. Central Ce- 
, At, B, B|, from SiwonRi. Tobakoe, C, C|, 1 !, (i, from Biro, To- 
, from Kanoena, Tobakoe, U, I>|, from Kantewoe, H, from Peana 
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little different, is a human figure surmounting a convention¬ 
alized buffalo head, adorning a wall board to the right of 
the eastern entrance of the same temple (Fig. 27 A). 

Representations of man in profane structures are rare. 
I have only seen one, in the village of Peana. On a hori¬ 
zontal board there was a carving in low-relief representing 
a man with genitals of abnormal size (Fig. 28 H). 

According to Kbuyt, carvings representing human 
beings occasionally seem to have been found 
in the eastern part of Central Celebes. In 
the big temple of Tando niBeaga of the 
Ondae district the central pole, toemam- 
poe, was adorned with two carvings, one 
representing a man, another a woman, both 
with genitals of unnatural size. Kbuyt says 
there were similar figures carved in the 
posts of each comer in the village temple 
of Lenibo mPangi east of the Kalaena. 

Unfortunately there are no representations 
of these carvings, thus wc do not know if 
they were high or low relief. 

.Scarce as whole human figures are, or 
even heads, human genitals and breasts are 
the more common motives. As a rule we 
meet the genitals represented in high-relief, 
a penis is often altogether free from the board (Fig. 28 A, 
B, Fig. 30 A, and Fig. 32 B). Now the male genitals are 
represented alone (Fig. 28 A and E), now the female ones 
(Fig. 29). The latter kind was almost the only motive 
of wood carvings found in the temple of Poraelea. 

In PijMkoro, i. e. the districts south and west of the 
Koro, the male and female genitals are often represented 
together, as a rale facing but not touching one another 
(Figs. 27 D, 28 U and F, 30 A). Sometimes they are in pairs, 
for instance on the wall of a dwelling in Kantewoe (Fig. 
28 D). 



I 10 

Fig 29 — The 
upper end of an 
upright plank in 
the temple of Po¬ 
raelea The carv¬ 
ing represents a 
vulva 
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Camngs representing genitals seem to have been com¬ 
mon also with the Toradja living in the Poso districts and 
in the Kalaena ^’alley in the far south In “De Bare’e- 

B n ^ ^ 
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seen another such carving in the village of Biro (Fig. 28 C). 
A rather strange combination of genitals I found on the 
steps of the western entrance of the Kantewoe temple (Fig. 
26 E): both male and female genitals. pointing in opposite 
directions. In the Bolapapoe temple of Koelawi there was a 
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31 Carvings in hi^^h relief in the temple of Bolapapoe Koelawi. 
A, B. cm the inside of t>>o upright wall planks, 0 . at the entranee, D, Dj. 
Hi. on a long wall plank outside, to tht left of the entrance. 

carving rcjjresenting the male genitals, but the scrotum 
was changed into a vulva (Fig. 31 C). In Fig. 26 G, a repre¬ 
sentation of a car\'ing in the Kantewoe temple, the male 
and female genitals are placed one behind the other. Pro¬ 
bably the triangular upper part of the carving represented 
in Fig. 28 G, a car\'ing from a house wall in Biro, is meant 
to be the female genials although simplified, the vulva not 
being marked. 
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Sometimes the genitals aie figured together with breasts 
of very simple execution (Fig. 30 A and B). Breasts gener¬ 
ally are represented as two half-spheres with or without a 
small interspace (Fig. 30 B). Occasionally they are slightly 
conical with a flat top (Fig. 30 A). 

In Koelawi I only saw a representation of breasts in the 
Bolapapoe temple, a structure which I have stated to be a 
copy of the type of temple found in Kantewoe and Peana. 
In the latter village carvings representing breasts were 
common, and occasionally they were also found in Kantewoe 
and Benahoe. I never met with this motive in the Paloe 
Toradja districts, except the above mentioned carving in 
Bolapapoe, nor in Bokoe, Bada, or Behoa of the Koro Toradja 
districts. 

Representations of the human genitals are often com¬ 
bined with a buffalo’s head, horns, or ears, and occasionally 
with an Anoa head, or Anoa horns. The space between the 
horns is then occupied by a penis (Fig. 26 D and Fig 32 B), or 
by the female genitals (Fig. 32 A and D). On a wall board in 
Kanoena a vulva is combined with the horns of a buffalo calf, 
a penis with a head of the Anoa, both of verj' poor execu¬ 
tion (Fig. 28 F). In the Kantewoe temple was a rough 
carving representing the male and female genitals combined 
with a highly conventionalized buffalo head (Fig. 35 F). 
As seen in the figure, the top of the horns have been given 
the shape of a glans, and in the square front the blaze has 
been replaced by a V, a conventionalisation of the female 
genitals. In Fig. 35 A we again meet a conventionalized 
vulva, this time below and between the eyes of the buffalo 
head. All these representations of human genitals are of 
poor execution like most relief carvings on Imards and posts 
of temples and dwellings. 

The male genitals do not appear to be conventionalized. 
1 have only seen a single carving of this kind in Siwongi 
adorned with cross hatchings in front, (Fig. 28 B). Note¬ 
worthy is the fact that as a rule the natives represent only 
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Fig - Wood carvings on the inside of upnght nail planks of the 
temple of Peano 


a penis, more seldom together with a scrotum and testicles 
(Fig. 28 A and C) Representations of the female genitals 
are subject to a certain amount of conventionalization, 
possibly a little different in different districts, a question to 
which I shall come back later on. 
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In the structures of the Koro Toradja one of the most 
common motives of relief carvings is the buffalo head. The 
Poso Toradja do not seem to know this motive. Kruyt in 
"De Bare’e-vSprekende Toradja’s" does not mention a single 
case of a carving representing a buffalo head from either 
temjdes or dwellings, and 1 have not seen such a carving 
illustrated in the literature at my disposal. 

The Paloe Toradja use this motive only in districts 
which have come in contact with the Koto Toradja. I have 
seen the buffalo motive only in Koclawi and hindoe. As 
mentioned in the foregoing it is found in these two districts 
as a flat low-relief formed by sinking the background, or 
occasional!}' as a low-relief on d(Hirs. The Bolapaoe temple 
was adorned with some buffalo heads in high-relief (h'ig. 31 A, 
B, I)), but this temple is not a typical Koclawi building. 

In Winatoe carv-ings representing human beings, geni¬ 
tals, and buffalo heads seem to l>e altogether missing. When 
I visited Winatoe I did not see a single carving. Neither 
were there any caredngs in Gimpoe, in Makoedjawa, in the 
Tobakoe villages north of the Koro, nor in Banggakoro. In 
the Toro district I found but a single carving, the i»ne alreaely 
mentioned and illustrate<l in I'ig, 24. 

In Pijjikoro, except in Tole and Tobakoe, the buffalo 
motive was frequently use<l in the native temples, more 
seldom in ordinary dwellings It seem.s to have been common 
also in the tem])les of the districts of Maboengka, I.eboni, 
Bada, Behoa, and Tawaelia. In Naj>oe it may have Ix'eii 
mis.sing, since KarYT who in iqoS visited the three 
tenijdes of I,ainba, d<K-s not mention it, although he gives 
numerous details of the con.struction and ornaments of these 
buildings. 

Occasionally a rej)resentation of the buffalo's hea<l 
may Ije realistic, for instance the carving fomul «)n a wall 
lx>ard in the Bolapa])oe temple in Kwlawi (I'ig. 31 I)). It is 
a sculpture t)f very rojigh exectition, but nothing is omitted. 
There are ej'cs, ears, horns, the blaxe, nostrils, and everv'thing 




A, I* and C, I’lo; D, i 20 . 

!'>!{• 33- - Wood catvinRS in llic ti-mplc of I’cana. 


K; 36, 37, 38 and jg. In Figs. 63 and (>4 are shown a series of 
the buffalo head motives, indicating the lines along which 
they may have develojjed. 

All jiarts of the head do not seem to be of the same 
importance. Sometimes the neck is omitted, or the ears, or 
the eyes. Occasionally the latter have been removed from 
their proper place, for instance in the car\dng illustrated in 
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Fig. 27 A, where they are found inside the ears. But the 
horns and the muzzle are never left out, however crude or 
conventionalized may be a carving (Fig. 35 E). The white 
blaze to which the natives attach much importance, is figur¬ 
ed even in highly conventionalized representations of the 
buffalo head, as a rule as a square resting on one angle 
(Fig 27 B and F; 31 D; 32 A; 33 A). In Fig. 32 D we meet a 
blaze ornamented with a cross, like the petals of a flower. 
Altogether different ornaments sometimes occupy its place 
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34 — HqUovi in the contra] floor plank of the temple of Tamoen^' 
koe where the head of an enemy was placed. Central Celebes 


as shown in Fig 35 A and B. Occasionally the buffalo 
head has been reduced to a pair of horns, no doubt the part 
considered most important by the natives (Fig 28 F and 0 ). 

In the temple of Feana I found a car\'ing rc})resenting an 
entire buffalo. Originally this sculpture adorned the central 
floor plank of the temple previous to the present one When 
the old building was pulled down, a j>iece »)f the plank with 
the buffalo was preserved. In the temple that I saw in 1918 
it was placed at the top of the steps of the western entrance 
33 1 ^) Another similar carving is represented by the 
Sarasins. It adorned the central floor plank of the temple 
of Tamwngkoe (Fig 34). 

In the tenijdes of the Poso tyi)e (sec Vol. I of this 
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Series), the pit in the middle of the central floor plank 
was often flanked by two buffalo heads (Fig. 36 B). 

The temple of Tedeboi. Rampi, seems to have possessed 
a similar car\dng, Gri’Bat’KR stating as follows in his Celebes 
book, page 3Q0; “In einer deni Bretterbelege des Bodens 
eingefngten und diesen etwas liberrageiiden dicken Plankc 
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Fig 3l> Wood carvinKS in the temple of Taw delta A part of the 
mam post of the temple II the plank supixirtiii)' the mam post 

vor dem Marterpfosten war eiiie hohlgeschnitzte, von zwei 
einander gegenuberstehenden Biiffelkbpfen flankierte Mulde 
angebracht.” 

In the village temples which I called the Kantewoe 
type in Vol I of this Series, i. c. the large temples of Kante¬ 
woe, Feaiia, Bolapapoe, and Benahoe, the central floor 
plank on either side of the central jnist were adorned with 
carvings recalling those of the Poso temjiles and that of 
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Tedeboi The buffalo heads, however, are not complete as 
seen in Fig 37 A and B, which refer to the temples of Kante- 
woe and Bolapapoe The carving of the Peana temple was 
closely similar to that of Kantewoe The carvdng in the 




4 kante^oi B Bolapapot KcKla\%i C Mabotngka Kalaina \ alle^ 

Beiiahoe temple deviated from the rest being a buffalo head 
of strange appearance on one side, a human head and two 
arms on the other (Fig 27 C) 

In the old temple of Tawaelia, north of Napoe, the 
central floor plank was decorated on either side of the central 
ridge pole with a carving representing a buffalo head (Fig. 
36 B) The horns which are rather straight and parallel 
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give to these heads a certain likeness with the head of the 
dwarf buffalo Anoa. 

Occasionally I found a carving rather like a buffalo 
head, the model of which, however, was the head of the 
dwarf buffalo called Anoa. The outside of a wall board in the 
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I'lg — Staircase of the temple of Cintoe, Jiada 


Bolapapoe temple was adorned with a carving in high relief 
representing an Anoa head (Fig 31 E) Although of poor 
execution this carvung evidently was meant to be a realistic 
representation of the animal, without attempts of convention¬ 
alization (see Fig. 250 A and B where this sculpture as 
well as a drawing of the head of a freshly killed Anoa are 
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shown). This is the only specimen of a caived Anoa head 
that I have seen north of the Koto. Since the Bolapapoe 
temple is not typical of the Koelawi district it cannot be 
doubted that the Anoa motive is a foreigner in Koelawi. 

In Pipikoro this motive 
is found, but certainly not so 
frequently as that of the buf¬ 
falo head. Often it is so sim¬ 
plified, or so conventionalized, 
that you can hardly recognize 
it. In the Peana temple there 
was a carving representing the 
entire head of an Anoa, the 
ears, however, were omitted 
(I'ig- 33 C). Although much 
conventionalized, this head 
must be that of an Anoa to 
judge from its almost jjarallel 
horns. More difficult to re¬ 
cognize as an Anoa head is 
the conventionalized sculpture 
in the Kantewoe temple (Fig. 

35 !•)■ 

In Kanoena, a village 
abandoned and ruined in 1918, 
situated in the southern part 
of Tobakoe, I saw a carving 
already mentioned in the fore¬ 
going which was a combina¬ 
tion of the female genitals 
with the head of a young buffalo, and the head of an 
Anoa with a penis (Fig. 28 F). Although very simple the 
head in question, its shape as well as the parallel horns 
are those of a dwarf buffalo. Still more simplified are 
such carvings as shown in Fig. 40 B from Biro, 35 R from 
Kantewoe, and Fig. 26 F and G, in which only the parallel 



.\(tcl Sasasih. 
Pig- 39 — Staircase of the temple 
of Aadangkaja, Bada. 
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and pointed horns indicate an Anoa head. Outside of 
Pipikoro I have not seen this motive used as an orna¬ 
ment in native structures except the one of the Bolapapoe 
temple in Koelawi, but in a Naj)oe temple there were formerly 
two chairs on the back of which Anoa heads were carved 
(Fig. 47 A and B). 

In the village of Poraelea south of the Koro, Tole 
district, I noticed a pair of horns carved in a board of a 
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Kig 40 - Wood carvings in the sh 4 ]H- t)f horns on isall A, 

Aj, in a house at Poraelea Tole. P Bj, in a hou.st at lUro, TohaWoe A, 
the horns of a goat, U. those of an Atufa 

dwelling house. They resembled to a certain degree the 
horns of an Anoa, but unlike these they diverged (h'ig. 40 A). 
The natives said they were goat horns. 

I do not know of any carvings representing the whole 
figure of either an Anoa or a goat, or any other homed 
animal, except the buffalo in the temples of Peana and 
Tamoengkoe mentioned in the foregoing. On the whole the 
North Toradja .seldoJii .seem to have carved whole animals of 
any kind. In the districts of the Paloe Toradja I never saw 
such a relief carving, but Kkvyt mentions carvings repre- 
•senting crocodiles from the temple of .Saocsoc. This is a 
temple of pure Poso ty]>e, however, which is not astonishing, 
since, according to Kki yt, the culture of Saoesoe was the 
same as that of the Po.so Toradja. 
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In Kantewoe, Peana, and Benahoe, all districts inhabited 
by Koro Toradja tribes, I have seen some feeble attempts of 
carving whole animals. The best ones are two carv’ings in 
the Kantewoe temple representing a pig (Fig. 26 A), and a 
monkey (Fig. 26 C). Although simply worked like most 
native carvings, the artist has caught the typical figure of 
both animals. The saddle-back is a common feature in the 
native pig and shows clearly in the carving. The pig's head 
and legs are not so good, as it has only got three hoofs instead 
of four. The artist has hit off the carriage and the propor¬ 
tions of the monkey, and the head, although simple, is not 



WwmI carving in tlir shape of a monkey in the temple of 
Benahoe. 

bad. Hands and feet are those of a monkey although neither 
fingers nor toes are marked. 

A carving of this kind but of very poor execution found 
on a board in the Peana temple, is shown in Fig. 27 Iv This 
animal has no legs, but the saddle-back intimates a pig. 

On a wall board in the Benahoe temple was carved an 
animal which according to the natives was a monkey seen 
from the back, with arms and legs set wide apart (Fig. 41). 
The execution of this car\-ing is very poor. 'I'he absence of 
a tail and the foot with its typical big toe confirm the na¬ 
tives’ suggestion as to the nature of the animal. 

From what is said above it is evident that carvings repre¬ 
senting wdiole animals are few and primitively worked in the 
Paloe Toradja districts and in most of the Koro Toradja 
districts. 

In the Poso Toradja districts as well as in the Kalaena 
Valley carvings representing whole animals seem to have 
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been common to judge from the literature. Especially the 
crocodile was a motive frequently if not always used as an 
ornament on the underneath of a heavy plank running along 
the middle of the temple at a height of about 2 m. above 
the floor. 

Kruyt, Sarasin, and Grubauer mention these carvings 
in several temples. Kruyt has figured such a carving; a 
crocodile with a strange quadruped in its jaws. Behind the 
crocodile there is a second animal of the same kind as the 
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Fig 42 — Wood carding reprewiiting crocodiles in the temple of Boejoe 

lu Itajaoe 


one being swallowed by the reptile (Fig. 42). Of all the 
carvings representing crocodiles but one seems to have been 
spared. It belongs to the Ethnographical Museum of Rotter¬ 
dam. Judging by the statements in the literature as well 
as by the Rotterdam specimen, these carvings seem to 
have been in high relief and of rough and primitive execu¬ 
tion. Possibly crocodile car\'ings constantly were found in 
the Poso Toradja temples, since Krt’YT does not mention a 
single exception. As mentioned before there were such carv¬ 
ings in the Saoesoe temple. They were also found in the 
temples in the Kalaena Valley, the inhabitants of which I 
have classed with the Koro Toradja for certain reasons. 
(Compare Vol. II of this Series). 

Carvings representing lizards, or possibly crocodiles, 
seem occasionally to have been found also in the western 
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hill districts of Central Celebes inhabited by Toradja tribes. 
Of the temple of I<eboni Grubauer writes as follows, page 
368: “Die Stiitzpfosten waren an der Vorderseite mit grobem 
Schnitzwerk versehen, und zwar zei^ der eine stilisierte 
Bhffelornamente, der andere eine Eidechse (Krokodil).” Of 
the temple of Lembe, Behoa, the same author says, page 
495: “Dieser Kampong nannte einen Lobo sein eigen, dessen 
Charakter aussen iiur die geschnitzten Echsen, sowie eine 
riesige Alarnitrommel im Inneren verrieten.’’ 

P. and P. Sarasin record this motive from the houses 
in the village on the island in Lake Ijndoe. They write 
as follows in their "Reisen in Celebes”, \'ol. II, page 47: 
“In einigen Plaiiken waren Krokodile und dergleichen in 
rohem Hochrelief angebracht.” 

The lizzarcl motive is likely to have penetrated into 
the districts in (juestion from the east and southeast since 
it has not been recorded from districts farther to the west 
such as Pipikoro, or to the north in the districts of the Paloe 
Toradja. 

Als<i the To Mori, a tribe in E. Central Celebes, who 
does not speak Bare-e, adorned their temples, which were 
similar to those of the Poso Toradja, with carvings 
representing crocodiles. 

To judge from Krityt’s figure of the above mentioned 
temple carving representing a crocodile, and the statements 
made by some authors these crocodiles seem mostly to have 
been combined with one, or a couple of animals. What kind 
of beings are represented in Kri'Yt’s illustration beside the 
big reptile is difficult to decide. Anyhow they cannot be 
men, since they have a short tail. Kri'yt is of the opinion 
that in most temples these animals are monkeys. He say’s: 
“Het waren twee krokodillenfiguren, waar\’an een gewoon- 
lijk op een aap loerde en de andere een aap in den bek 
had.” 

GRifBAi’ER, when speaking of the temple of Peoera on 
the eastern bank of Lake Poso, states that the crocodile 
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carvings were of vivid execution. He writes as follows: 
“Auf einer Darstellung belauert ein Krokodil ein Ferkel, auf 
einer zweiten hat er dies bereits erfasst.” The other animals 
combined with crocodiles thus were pigs according to Gru- 
BArER, Kvidently the motive is the same as figured by 
Krvvt. Since GRimAi^ER does not supply a figure of the 
temple carving of Peoera we cannot decide whether his pigs 
are the same animals as Kri'yt’s monkeys. 

The Sarasins have seen similar carvings in the 
temples in the Kalaena Valley. They give the following 
description of the Manangaloe temple: “Durch die Mitte des 
Kaunies zog etwas ttber Manneshbhe in der I,aiigsrichtung 
des Hauses ein starker Ralken, der auf seiner Unterseite mit 
rohen Skulpturen bedeckt war, Krokodile mit Menschen im 
Rachen, Affen u. dergl. darstellend." Of the carvings of 
the temple of Tembongtiangi they say: "Im Inneren waren 
dieselben Skulpturen wie in ^lanangalti, Krokodile mit Men¬ 
schen Oder Affen im Rachen. Sclilangeii luid dergleichen 
angebracht.” 

Adri.\ni and KRt’VT .state tlie following of the temple 
of Perere in the I'ada di.strict .stmth-east of Ondac: "De 
gewone verzieriugen, in bout gesneden, krokodillcn en men- 
schengedaanten, waren aanwezig.” 

In a house that served the headman of the village as a 
dwelling and also was used as a temple, there was according 
to Kruyt a carving representing a man and a woman with 
genitals of unnatural size. He does not state whether these 
two carvings were combined in a single piece, or were se¬ 
parate pieces of sculpture. 

It would have been interesting to know if the abov'e 
quoted authors have given their own opinion of the animals 
represented in these carvings, or whether they go by the 
statements of the natives. 

Some temples in the eastern part of Central Celebes 
were adorned with carvings representing lizards. Grubatter 
says of the Rato temple: "Den mittleren Horizontalbalken 
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zierten Schnitzereien, welche 2 einander verfolgende EchsetO- 
darstellten, deren eine die andere in den Schwanz biss.” If 
these carvings really represented lizards is, however, uncer¬ 
tain since GarBAUKK when speaking of .the carvings of the 
Maboengka temple says; “Den geschnitzten Mittelbalken 
zierten dieselben Krokodil-Molive wie in Rato 

Further to the North the lizard rnotiv'e is certain to 
have been found in the native temples, for instance in Da- 
bongia and Boejoe Mapijii in the Pebato district. Kruyt 
says: “Hie cn daar (zooals te I.,abongia en Boejoe Mapipi) 
vonden wij ook afbeeldingen van hagedissen, die in het 
verlengte van een vagina of van een paar vrouw enborsten 
waren gesneden.” 

Occasionally also the serpent was used a as motive for 
temple carvings in E. Central Celebes. Kri'YT states as 
follows; "In de dorpstempel van .Saloe Maoge vonden wij 
behalve krokodillen ook .slangen afgebeeld op de paladoeroe. 
De koppeii dezer dieren waren alle naar het oosten gericht. .” 
Kri^yt does not figure these carvings, but probably they 
were of the usual poor execution of most native sculptures. 
The serpent motive d(»es not seem to be often used as an 
ornament in the structures of the North Toradja. I have 
onl5’ seen it twice; in the Mataoee temple of Koelawi, where 
the rail of the stei)s was given the shape of a serpent (Fig. 
15), and in a house in Pangana where the odd gable orna¬ 
ments re])resentcd a serpent's head and tail (Fig. ii R and S). 

2 . Ritual and funeral articles 

All the carvings described in the foregoing are intimately 
connected with the structures to which they belong, adorning 
posts, planks, boards, beams etc. But in the native temples 
some pieces of sculpture in relief were found which were not 
part of the structure itself. 'These were chairs, detached 
boards, and even detached pieces of sculpture. The latter 

‘ Italics are mine. 
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Fig. 43. — U'ood carviDKs reprcseutinR man. A ami B in the temple of 
Poraelea, Tale; C, in the bealaja of Peana: I), in the temple of Pangana, 

Tole. 


I have only seen in the two Tole villages of Pangana and 
Poraelea. Two of these carvings belonged to Poraelea (Fig. 
43 A and B). They were fastened to the roof just above 
the entrance facing the village and were said to be of import¬ 
ance to the growth of the population. As seen from my 
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figure, they represent a man and a woman. 
They are of very poor execution, made from 
a rough board with a feeble attempt of relief 
in front. In the Pangana temple the carving 
represented in Fig. 43 D, was attached above 
the entrance opposite the village. Accord¬ 
ing to the natives it played the same part 
as the sculpture of the Poraelea temple. 

The Pangana sculpture, a woman, was 
in a very bad condition. One leg was gone. 
It is not certain that it ever had any arms. 
Like the Poraelea sculptures it is made from 
a board, but the breasts, the face, and the 
genitals stand out in higher relief than those 
of the Poraelea carvings. The female ge¬ 
nitals are combined with a ])enis, a substi¬ 
tute for the male sculpture of Poraelea. 

I have not seen any more carvings of 
this kind in the temples called lobo that I 
visited. Perhaps they were already gone at 
that time, a new era having begun with the 
Dutch rule, or there had never been any. 

In Peana, a big village south of Pang- 
ana and Poraelea, there was an accessory 
temple called bentaja. In this house I found 
a number of carvings of about the same 
kind as those in Poraelea. Nearly all were 
very badly damaged. The only one in 
comparatively good condition is show'ii in 
Fig. 43 C. It was fastened to a joist of the 
wall. From a board, the native artist has 




Fig. 44. — Plank 
with carving, 
fastened to the 
center post in the 
temple of Mopahi. 


carved a body with arms and legs, in the upper part the 


head was engraved, and to the neck w^as given a slight relief.^ 


* In 1925 I mentioned the carvings of this bentaja in Vol. I of this 
Series, p. 3(19. Kkc\t in 1938 quotes my statements in his work but 
neglects to point out that the sculptures in question were in the accessory 
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To the centre post of the Mopahi temple was attached a 
board with some rough car\'ings in very high relief (Fig. 44). 
It is a penis facing a vulva, adorned with two ears. I suppose 
this carving had the same significance as those in the temples 
of Pangana and Poraelea. I hax'c not seen any other carvings 
of this kind in the North Torarlja fhstrii't.s, hut it is not im¬ 
possible that some of the tcnijdes in !•! Central Celebes were 
adorned with sculi>tures of the .same character. 

Car\'ings in the round representing nran are certain to 
have occurred in some of the districts drained by the springs 
of the Koro, i. e. those sitnate<l to the east and south-east 
of I’ipikoro, such a.s Najjoe. Bada, and beboni. Unfortu¬ 
nately the literature on the subject is meagre in illustrations, 
which makes it rather difficult to b)nn an exact idea of the 
artistic stage reached by the native carved work in the 
region in question 

As early as in iqii Sem vT slated that in Napoe there 
was in a temple a wooden human .sculpture «ith clothes on. 
Kri'VT in his «ork “l)e West-Toradja’s,” iqjS, says that 
there used to be several wmHleu images in Naj)oe of which 
some are still left. He gives a representation of a bust (h'ig. 
45 A) as well as of a double statuette (Fig 45 Bl. The text 
accomjjanying his figure runs as follows: "Ilet houteii beeld 
Mogente en het beeldeiipaar Tosinongi, die bewaard werden 
in het voormaligeii dorpsteniia;! Howa tc J.ainba. ’ This, 
however, does not seem to tally with the statements as given 
on page 418 of Vol. I of .Adriaiii’s and Kri'yt’s work “Dc 
Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s” where we read as follows: “Het 
is niet van belang ontbloot, dat volgens algemecu getuigenis 
in de tempels Howa en Bide nooit beelden zijii geweest.” 

Krityt mentions several other carvings which appear 
to be similar to the double statuette shown in I'ig. 45 B. 

A small image is said to surmount a buffalo head. A compa¬ 
rison with two of the wooden images in the bentaja of Peana 

temple, the Unlaja. and that human imaf'ea were missing in the principal 
temple, the hilm 
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reveals several points of correspondence in execution. No¬ 
where, however, did I see any sculptures similar to the Napoe 
bust. 

Wooden images representing man have been recorded 
from the district of Bada by the Sara.sins in 1905, by .ScHUVT 
in 1911, by (iKt’BAi’ER in 191J, and by Kri yt in 1938, but 



these I have to leave out of consideration here since they 
have not l)een illustrated and the data referring to them 
are too short t») give us an idea of their artistic worth. 

In the Leboni district south of Bada there were once 
two wooden images in the temple of the village of beboni. 
P. and I'. Sara.sin described them in 1905 and in 1913 Gru- 
BAtTKR gave a more detailed account of them. He says they 
were life-size with very large genitals, symbolizing produc¬ 
tiveness. The features of the two images could hardly be 
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discerned from under the dust that covered them. In 1938 
Kruyt reproduced figures of these two images (Fig. 46). 
He calls attention to the fact that the man ha^ headgear in 
the shape of a spiral, the woman, a hat. No conclusions of 



After 

Fi^ 46 — Wooden fij(ures iii the temple of I^cboni 


importance can be derived from Kri’yt’s illustration. Since 
the stands of the images are circular .slabs, they seem to be 
carved from a log and not from a plank as is the case of the 
Pipikoro images. The faces resemble the face of the l,amba 
bust and to a certain degree also the ■petnia masks of East 
Central Celebes. To this subject I shall return later on. 
Although they show but a humble grade of dexterity these 
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Fig. 47. — Temple chairs with carvings. A, B. from I.ninba Napoe; C, from Boelili. Bada. 
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images seem to be of better execution than the figures of 
Pipikoro and the double statuette of I^amba. There is no 
record of similar images or statuettes from any other North 
Toradja tribes such as those inhabiting the Paloe Valley, 
the Kalaena Valley, and the Peso districts. 

The human figures in more or less high relief as reported 
from some Poso Toradja temples seem to a certain extent 
to have had the same function as the images of Pipikoro, 
Napoe, and Leboni. A comparison with the Poso Toradja 
reliefs is precluded since not a single piece has been spared, 
or even illustrated. 

Finally I shall mention some reliefs found on the back 
of temple chairs in NajKH; and Pada (h'ig. 47). The Hada 
specimen belonged to a temple in Boelili. The car\’ing, the 
execution of which was rather good, represented a woman 
(Fig. 47 C). In the village of Famba, Napoe district, there 
were two such temple chairs (Fig. 47 A and B). On one of 
these an Anoa head was car\’ed, conventionalized but never¬ 
theless easily identified. The back of the second chair 
(Fig. 44 A) is divided in an upi)er and a bottom field by a 
zigzag pattern. In the lop field we see a conventionalized 
Anoa head with its eyes placed outside the head. What the 
car\dng in the bottom field is meant to represent is not cer¬ 
tain, but jirobahly Oruuai'KR is right when sugge.sting the 
head of a monkey. Krt'VT is of the opinion that the up))er 
carving represents a frog, the one at the bottom a buffalo head. 

In most temples some drums were kept, the wooden 
body of which occasionally was ornamented with carvings. 
These will be described further on in a chapter treating of 
musical instruments. 

f)f ritual character are certain representations of human 
beings used for different puri»o.ses. The statements of the 
natives on this point vary. In I'ig. 48 some carvings are 
shown which I recieved in Fiiidoe and Kantewoe. I'ig. 49 
shows a specimen acquired by (>Rtm.4UKR somewhere in the 
Poso district. 
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The image which Grubau£R acquired in 
Poso is a piece of rather poor execution. It 
is carved from a flat log, and the different 
parts of the body are more or less incomplete. 
Neither arms, nor feet are shown. The Berlin 
Museum Catalogue states it to have been used 
as a "Zauber gegen Einschleppung von Krank- 
heiten.” (“Idole, Gri’eaiter, Poso. Berlin 
I c 38662 a”). 

In all probability this is one of the 
wooden figures which Gri'bai'KR took at the 
v'illage of Tagoloe south of Poso. On page 
445 of his hook "IInter Kopfjagern . . he 
says’ "Am Kingange zu dieser Ortschaft sah 
ich einen h<Khst merkwiirdigen Dorfzauber. 
An der Wegseite waren 2 Banibusgestelle er- 
richtet, ein gr<»sseres und ein etwas niedrige- 
res, die beideu mit weissen Fuja-Fahnchen 
geschmiickt waren. In deni Boden davor 
hatte man mehrere Stiicke des heiligen roten 
Blattes eingepflanzt. Auf dem hbheren der 
Tischgestelle befanden sich 2 gleichartige holz- 
geschnitzte Figuren in halbliegender Stellung, 
die einen Mann und eine Frau darstellten, 
letztere durch Fuja-Sarong und I'ruchthals- 
kette als solche gekennzeichnet. Zaubernie- 
dizinen aller Art, wie W’urzeln und Krauter 

lagen nebst einem Ei davor. Das Ganze 

stellte einen Abwehrzauber gegen Einschlepp¬ 
ung von Krankheiten vor... Da ich mich 
gerade allein und unbeobachtet wusste, stieg ich ab und 
nahm kurzerhand den ganzen Kram an mich." 

In “De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja's," Vol. I, page 381, 
Adriani and Kruyt report a kind of wooden dolls used in 
the performance of curing sick people. The authors write 
as follows: “Eerst wordt een houten poppetje gemaakt als 
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Fig 

Wooden figure, 
used for reli¬ 
gious purposes 
Village of Ta¬ 
goloe, K Cen¬ 
tral Celebes 
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plaatsvervanger van den zieke." In the absence of a repre¬ 
sentation or description of these dolls I have to leave them 
out of consideration. The same is the case of three rather 
large wooden figures in the possession of the Leiden Mu¬ 
seum, recorded in the Museum Catalogue, Vol. XIX. 

The sculptures from Lindoe and Kantewoe are very 
simple, made from a piece of branch which is stripped of its 
bark. A range of rough incisions bring about a head and 
two legs, mostly verj’ short and with bent knees (Fig. 48 B 
and C). As a rule the arms are roughly engraved, but in the 
small Kantewoe s])ecimen they are slightly raised above the 
surface of the body (Fig 48 D). The head and the features 
of this carv’ing are better than those of the big ones. The 
Lindoe specimen (Fig. 48 A) has been provided with ears, 
hanging, however, like those of a dog. All these carvings are 
represented nude, except the Kantewoe specimen in Fig. 
48 B, the head of which is adorned with a horn-like ornament. 
The Lindoe carving had originally a cotton rag for a ban¬ 
dage It had, however, no genitals. In the Kantewoe 
carvings these are never omitted, but all that I have seen 
are females, except the very small one, which probably is 
meant to be a man. though with genitals of trifling size. 

The Poso carving (Fig. 49) is of very simple execution, 
but of quite another tyiie. It is made from a flat piece of 
wood and has a head with eyes, eyebrows, nose and mouth, 
a neck, body with a slender waist, legs without feet and 
no arms. Besides it had a bandage made of bast cloth. 
This carving may, like the Lindoe one have been used as a 
protection against demons bringing illness to man. 

My Lindoe specimen was one of two carvings made when 
the tlpanish influenza towards the end of 1918 was rampant 
in Central Celebes. The natives of lyindoe had taken certain 
precautions to prevent the terrible demons penetrating into 
their district. In the path leading from Koelawi to Lindoe 
there were no less than three leafy archways, hung with strips 
of white bast cloth and corn cobs. These were considered to 
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influence the demons favourably and make them return the 
same waj’ that they had come. 

At the middle archway 1 found beside tapes and corncobs, 
two carvings representing human beings fastend to two rods. 
The natives called them petUaoe, and told me that when the 
demons saw them they would believe them to be real beings, 
would enter into them and leave the natives alone. 

The Kantewoe carvings, pinetaoe (Kig. 48 B and C) 
were said to be made for certain sacerdotal performances 
called balia. Unfortunately I never had the opportunity 
of watching a balia in which they were used. 

The small puppet in Fig. 48 1) is a kind of wooden figure 
which the natives place in a little basket wrapped in a piece 
of bast cloth and commonly found hanging from the roof in 
their dwellings. In the basket the natives put small offerings 
to the spirits. I have seen baskets with puppets only in the 
Tole village of Pangana and at Kantewoe. vSiniilar baskets, 
but without a wooden jmppet are commonly met with in 
Koelawi and adjacent districts to the south of Koelawi, at 
least as far as in Pipikoro. Occasionally a puppet made of 
idjoek, the black fibre of Arenga saccarifera, is substituted 
for the wooden one. To this I shall come back in a following 
chapter. 

Other sculptures of sacerdotal character are the so-called 
pemia, wooden masks which the Poso Toradja fasten to the 
parcel which contains the cleansed bones of the dead (Figs. 
50 and 51). In Celebes these pemia seem to be reported only 
from the Poso Toradja, if we arc not to include the pemia 
like masks which the Sarasins reported in 1905 from La- 
montjong ea.st of Maros, SW. Celebes. 

Baron van HofivELL seems to be the first person who has 
figured and described a pemia from Celebes. In “Interna¬ 
tionales Archiv fur Ethnographic,” 1890, he described such 
a pemia mask calling it an idol. It is a possession of the 
Ueiden Museum, registered as number 776/37. Of its total 
length, 46.5 cm, the supporting stick measures 26.3 cm. 
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The width of the face is 14.5 cm. It is stated to be a wo¬ 
man’s pentia, a fact corroborated by the vertical parallel 
lines on its cheeks, a typical facial decoration for women. 
It originates from the Lage district, E. Central Celebes. 
Fig. 50 E is a reproduction of Baron van Ho6vei,l's repre¬ 
sentation of the pemia in question. 

The same pemia was described by Juynboli, in 1927 in 
\’ol. XIX of the "Katalog des Ethn. Reichsmuseums.” 

Kruyt in i8g6 in "Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap,” gives an account of sever¬ 
al pemia masks but docs not give any illustrations. It is 
interesting to learn, however, that pemia masks were made 
bj’ the To Eage and To Ondae only, and that they did not 
occur among the To Pebato, To Rano, and some other tribes. 

In "De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s” Kruyt. in iqi2 
gives the following account of the pemia : "Deze pemia (Fig. 
50 C and I)) zijn kunstelos uit wit hout gesneden ma-skers, 
waaran een steel is verbonden. Hiermede wordt het masker 
aan het pak beenderen bevestigd, z-io dat de steel komt te 
zitten v 66 r het doodshoofd dat zich in het pak hefindt} De 
maskers voor vrouwen zijn allecn hierin van elkaar onder- 
scheiden, dat de laatste een smaller gelaat hebben, en voor- 
zien zijn van gaten in de ooren, waarin dan oorknoppen wer- 
den gestoken. Boven op het masker der mannen is een uit- 
steeksel gemaakt met een gat er in, waardoor de sanggori 
wordt gestoken. 

Achter het standaardje voor de sanggori bestemd, is 
nog een gat in het ma.sker gebrand, waarin een icidoe wordt 
gestoken. De vrouwen-maskers krijgen nog een hoofd- 
band om, tali pampa genaamd' een band van de binnen-schil 
van de bamboe, welke met rood katoen is overtrokken, en 
waraan galgjes van bladkoper zijn aangebracht, waarvaii 
kleine strengetjes kralen afhangen. (Compare Fig. 167) 
Bovendien zijn de gedrochtelijk er uitziende pakken met 


^ Italics are mine 
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heenderen nog behangen met stukken foeja en katoen, vooral 
het eerste.’’ 

“Bij de To Rompoe zagen wij, dat aan de beenderen- 
pakken van vrouwen nog annen wa^en gemaakt, waaraan 
tal van koperen armringen (tinampa) waren gestoken. Ten 
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ver (Fig. 50 A and B). He does not enter upon a description 
of them but tells us how they were used. His statements 
are in good keeping with Kruyt’s. He says: "Die Toten 
der Tolampu-Stamme werden urspriinglich irgendwo im 
Busche provisorisch beigesetzt." But Oraubaiter never 
visited this tribe living in the Kalaena Valley. The two 
pemia which he figures he acquired at Koekoe from the mis- 
sionarj' Schei’ER, who lived here. Thus it would seem as if 
this missionary had told Gri'batier about the use of the 
masks. 

In igai the present author reported and figured a male 
pemia mask from Ondae, and in 1927 Ji'ynboel described 
and illustrated in "Katalog des Kthn. Reichsimiseunjs,” 
Vol. XIX a pemia (No. iJ77'i), presumably a female mask 
judging by the holes made in the ear lobes and the vertical 
lines on the cheeks. This pemia originates from the Lage 
district (Fig. 50 F). 

During my sojourn in iqiq in fhidae in the village of 
Taripa I obtained three specimens, one from the missionary 
Mr. Ritzema (Fig. 51 A), and two from an old native woman 
who told me the masks were those of her deceased parents 
(Fig. 51 B and C). I made inquiries about the great festival 
celebrated in honour of the dead, and the natives said it 
was customarj' to wrap the cleansed bones of the dead in 
white bast cloth with the skull at one end of the parcel. 
The pemia was placed in front of the skull and the handle 
was tied to the jjarcel, contrary to the account as given by 
Krtyt. The decorations of the pemia were the same as 
those described by Krt’YT. The parcel was dre.ssed in an 
ahe, a short cloak o])en at the sides and made of beautifully 
painted bast cloth. 

There was not only a difference in the method of attach¬ 
ing the pemia to the parcel; even the masks themselves differ 
in details. Kruyt states for instance that the ears of a fe¬ 
male pemia are perforated to hold ear buttons. In his figure 
they show distinctly, but he does not state from which tribe 
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it originates. The female mask from Koekoe acquired by 
GRimAUER has no such perforations, nor has my Ondae 
specimen. There is still another difference in the female 
masks. In Kruyt’s figure we notice three strokes on 
either cheek, a custom often met with in Central Celebes. 
('iRtmArEK's two Koekoe s|)ecimens seem to have two such 
strokes, but his figure is not quite distinct. My three masks 
from Ondae have no traces of facial paint or tattoo. The 
male pemia figured by Khuvt has a couple of strokes on his 
upper lip, possibly a moustache. 

Also the shajie of the face seems to be different. In the 
table bel(jw is given the quotient of the height and the 
breadth of the heads of the above mentioned and illustrated 
pemia. 


Author 

Male 

Female 

District 

V.\N' Hohvki.i. 

Kkcyt . 

.. . 60 2 

5 i ' 

I.age 

<;kCHA('KK . 

JCYNBOI.I. 


54 

(>i 

Kaciikh.v. 

70-7 

. f»8 I 

74 .S 

Onilae 


Taking the length of the pemia face to be lOO, the 
width measurements are given accordingly. In the case of 
the hage pemia the measurements are calculated from the 
illustrations as given in the literature; those of the Ondae 
specimens are exact measurements. 

hA’iclently there is a real difference of proiiortions be¬ 
tween the masks from I<age and those of Ondae. Kri'yt 
points out that the face of a man’s pemia is broader than 
that of a woman. This tallies with the table respecting 
Kruyt’s and Grubauer’s masks, but the pemia for females 
which van Hokveij. and Juynboi,!, have described are 
slightly broader than the male ones as described by Kruyt 
and Gri^bauer, and the two male masks from Ondae are 
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not so broad as that of the woman. Unfortunately the ma* 
terial is not sufficient to allow reliable conclusions, but it 
would seem as if every district had a pemia type of its own. 
The pemia from Ondae, those for men as well as those for 
women, seem to be somewhat broader than those originating 
from Lage. Of course we must admit a certain variation due 
to the artists who made the masks. My pemia from Ondae 
differ in certain details. The chin of one is rounded (Fig. 
51 A), that of the two others flat (Fig 51 B and C). The 
roots of the hair of some are rendered with a horizontal line 
along the forehead, in others this line curves upwards. 

All pemia that I have seen are made of wood of very 
light colour, and compared with other sculptures represent¬ 
ing man they are of much superiour execution. The surface 
of the face is j)erfectly smooth, not a single cut of the knife 
can be traced. The face of the two masks shown in Fig. 
51 B and C are so smooth as if they had been ground, or 
polished, which I have never noticed in any .sculpture from 
Central Celebes. 

The whole face is slightly arched, the forehead is on a 
higher level than the lower part of the face. The curves of 
the eyebrows border the forehead, which between the eye¬ 
brows merges into a long and narrow nose, slowly rising 
towards a square tip. The eyes are two ovals engraved into 
the face. The centre is black like the hair and the eyebrows. 
The outline of the eyes is often painted black. The two 
engraved curves, making the outline of the eyes of the two 
masks shown in Fig. 51 B and C, have been given a coating 
of tinfoil. The mouth is rendered onlj’ as a horizontal score, 
round which in the female mask from Ondae is seen a faded 
yellowish brown, possibly meant for lij>s. 

On the top of all male pemia there is a projection with 
a horizontal perforation to fasten a brass spiral ornament 
called ianggori (Fig. 51 B). Grubauer states that a sanggori 
was an ornament only of the pemia of a captain of the head 
hunters. He says' “Die Pemia von Toten, welche im I,eben 












So 

den hochgeachteten Rang eines \'orkanipfers eingenommen 
haben. sind dabei mit deni Sanggori geschmiickt.” Krityt 
does not make any exceptions but saj's a pemia was used for 
all men. He is certainly right, since no male pemia is known 
without a top projection to hold a sanggon. In one of my 
male masks it is missing as well as the cars, but there is no 
doubt of both having once existed. A vertical hole burnt into 
the ma.sk behind the top jirojection and meant to hold a 
u'iioe, an ornament like a plume, is found in both my male 
pemia from Ondae. 

The female Ondae pemxa is different from those acijnircd 
by Kruyt and (iRI’b.wkr, having like the male penxia a 
top projection. It is. however, smaller than that of a man 
and not perforated, llesitles it is .slightly curved forw'ards. 

When a jier.son died a coffin was made, occasionally 
adorned with carvings. The burial ritual differed with differ¬ 
ent tribes. In •He llare'e-Sprekemle Toradja’s” Kri’VT gives 
numerous details of the funeral ceremonies. The Post) 
Toradja seem to have used a wooden coffin. This w’as later 
on o])cned and the hones were cleaned, .\fter a sacrificial 
feast the3' were enclosed in a comparatively small coffin 
much better worked than the one used for the first burial 
(I'ig. 52 1 ) and Iv). In some places big coffins with beautiful 
carvings were used, verj' likely for important people. 

The simplest coffin is a box cut from a tree tnink, and a 
lid made in the same manner fits in with the edge of the coffin. 
At the end of the coffin as well as the lid there are two pro¬ 
jections serving for handles which are lashed together with 
.strips of ratan w’hen the coffin is closed. At Kantewcje I 
saw a coffin with its lid fitted with two handles at 
either side. A coffin lid that I saw in Koelawi had a flat 
top and gently sloping sides. There were three low ridges, 
one in the middle and one at either end (Fig. 52 C). Occa¬ 
sionally the handles were made with more care. The handles 
of the coffin shown in Fig. 52 C, for instance, are forked. 
In "iJe Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. II p. 90, Kruyt 
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says that the natives did not bestow much care upon the 
making of a coffin. If there was a handy person, he carved 
the handles into an animal’s head, for instance that of a 
pig or a goat. 

In iqo2 the S.4r.\sins visited the Lindoe Island, where 
they found three coffins. One of these was simply made of 
a piece of a tree trunk without any ornaments The other 



VfUr 

J’li; Olio tiitl of tiH cottiii shown in Fiu 52 -V 


two tliex desirihe as follows (Rcisen in Celebes, Vol II, p 
4()) "rnter einem anderen ilause .standcii zwei schon alte, 
iiiorsche Surge, die an beideii luiden niit Skul])turen ge- 
schmiKkt waren, der eine iiiit Krokodilkopt und -Schwanz, 
der atulere, eiii stilvoll gearljcitetes Stuck, zeigte einen 
Huflelkopf in hebensgrosse, welchcr mit Stucken von Men- 
schenskal])en inittelst Hainbussjdittern iiber und uber be- 
stickt war Wir gebeii liier das Mild dieses Huttelkopfes wiedfer. 
1 lie Surge selb.st waren von j)olygonaleni Querschnitt und mit 
bangslaufendeii Ornamentbandem geschmuckt” (Fig. 53). 

6 lEA) 
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When I visited I^indoe Island in 1919 I saw a single 
coffin underneath the biggest house of the abandoned village 
(Fig. 52 A). It was rather the worse for insects. Both ends 
of the lid were adorned with fine carvings representing 
buffalo heads. The handles of the coffin according to the 
natives were carved with the head and tail of a python. The 
coffin with its lid had the shai»e of a iwlygon prism with 
ridges round the middle and Iwth ends. The edges of these 
ridges were adorne<l with an indented band. The plane top 
field as well as two slo])ing fields had a kind of spiral orna¬ 
ment. In all probabilitv this coffin is the same as the one 
figured by the S.\r.^sins. In this coffiii which ha<l a length 
of a little more than 2 metres, a smaller coffin was said to be 
enclosed with the hones of a powerful raja of the nanie of 
Toloemoe]>alio, who seems to have reigned in the middle 
of 1800. 

I have not seeji any other coffins of this kind, but in 
olden times they may have lK*en found in several districts. 
Kri’YT states that when he visited Napoe in 1908 there was 
near the biggest temple a hut altogether clo.sed up. Through 
a small opening in the roof he could see that inside there was 
a big coffin, about .5 metres in length by a breadth of r m. 
The ends of the coffin as well as the lid were ornamented 
with wood carvings representing a buffalo’s head. Besides 
this huge coffin there were three coffins of ordinary size. 

I^ater Kkt'YT had an opportunity of seeing the large 
coffin, and in his work of 19.58 he has re})roduced it (Fig. 
54). His figures show that it resembles the large coffin in 
the temple on the island in J<ake bindoe, but it is not ejuite 
so elaborately executed as the latter. There is a .striking 
resemblance between the carvings on the short end of the 
two coffins as well as the lids. In the literature there is lU) 
record of any other ornamented coffins from Central Cele¬ 
bes. but according to Ling Roth such coffins are known 
to have been used in Sarawak on Borneo. In an Appendix 
to Vol. II of his “Natives of Sarawak and British North 
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Borneo,” page CCXI, this author writes the following; “In 
a cave on the Kinabatangan River, Mr. C. V. Creagh has 
recently discovered some '40 bilian (ironwood) coffins, 
artistically carved with figures of buffaloes, crocodiles. 



I-'if! 54 Coffin VillaKi- of I.ambn Xapoi 

lizards, and snakes, containing skeletons of men, women, 
and children, and also sunipitans, spears, and articles of 
Chinese and foreign workmanship. The relics appear to 
me to be of Javanese origin, but there is no tradition on the 
river of settlers of this nationality. The carvings and scroll- 
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')*> Carvinj^s on 
a temple drum Lindoe, 
N\V. Central Celelx'S. 


work on some of the coffins are supe¬ 
rior to those now executed by native 
workmen.’. The coffins 'orna¬ 

mented with the protruding heads of 
buffaloes or cows, contained male ske¬ 
letons, while figures of snakes, lizards, 
and crocodiles appeared to be used for 
the decoration of those of the women 
and children.”' 

In Kig. 52 B I have rei)roduced 
the coffin as figured by Ijnc. Roth, 
who has taken the illustration from 
Vol. XXVI of the "Journal of the 
Ajithropological Institute,” in which 
the discoverer of these coffins, Mr. C. 
V. Cricagh described them. 

3 . Musical instruments 

The wooden tenijde drums were 
often adorned with carvings. In Vol. 
Ill of this Series I have already in 
detail treated of this instrument. Here 
I shall onh’ dwell ni>on their onia- 
mentation. An exhaustive description 
cannot lx; deli\ere(l nowadays, sinc-e 
only very few of the drums formerly 
used in Central Celebes have been 
reproduced, and many nicely carved 
sjxjcimeiis long ago have been de- 
.stroyed. 

In the temjde of IJndrx; Island 
there was in iqiq only a single 
temple drum, the carvings of which 
are shown in Fig. 55. In iqo2. 


when the Sara.sin.s visited the temple there w’ere 


several beautifullj’ carved drums. 'I'hese authors also illu 




•)*' Drums with farvinns A A,, fri>m la-'lnmi li, from Koolawi, 
N\V Cintral Celebes 

strate a drum from LelK>iii ornamented witli fine carvings 
(Fig. 50 A, A X). 

As far a.s I am aware, only double membrane drums and 
cup-shaped drums, karatoe, are adorned with carvings. As a 
rule, however, these were plain, or their ornaments were very 
simple For instance, among a number of doulde membrane 
temple drums in Koelawi, there was but a single ornamented 
drum. It possessed a central broad and flat ridge with 
jagged edges (Fig. 56 B). There is no record of ornamented 
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drums from the Poso Toradja districts, which may mean 
that it was not customary to adorn a drum with carvings. 

The motives found on the ornamented drums on record 
differ widely The jagged edges of the Koelawi drum is a 
motive often met with in Central Celebes. The same is the 



A, B 1 to C .ifti r OfUBAtii, 1) .liUr 
il- — Urunui calle<1 karalw A and }<, I’anKana, Tnlr C, Mal>cH-n(;ka, 
Kalarna Vallo, 1). Poso Toradja 


case of the designs of the heboni drum Its ])rincii»al i)at- 
tern, a cross flower, is also found as an ornament on doors. 
The ornaments of the Lindoe drum arc rather strange. Be¬ 
side a zigzag orftament and two ranges of ellipses there are 
a range of V, or heart shaped figures and si)iral wire orna¬ 
ments The principal motives of the central field are a hu¬ 
man figure, suggestive of certain wood carvings from I’ipi- 
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koro (see Fig. 28), two human heads, a couple of lizards, or 
possibly crocodiles, and a buffalo head, conventionalized in 
a manner that I have not met with in any other object in 
Central Celebes. 

Of the cup shaped karatoe drums too few specimens are 
known to allow any conclusions to be drawn as to their 
style and their ornaments in different districts. The whole 
material consists of only three specimens which 
I saw in the Tole village of Pangana in Pi- 
pikoro, a specimen from Maboengka in the 
Kalaena \’alley, and another from the Poso 
Toradja, the exact jirovenicnce of which is 
not given (Fig. 57) as well as a drum from 
lyeboni (Fig. 58). As seen from the figures, 
the types are rather different in different 
localities, and it may be that the difference 
is m>t accidental. There is the possibility of 
the karatoe drums in Central Celebes having 
developed a number of local tyi)es. 

The ornaments of the illustrated drums 
arc very simide, and they chiefly belong to 
the small Pangana drum and the Poso To- fit;, s-'i. — 
radja drum. The former has a moulding be- "Kaia- 

twecii the body and the stand, the edges of ™a Valley, 
which are jagged The edges of the square 
part of the stand of the latter are slightly jagged, and the 
moulding at the top of the stand is adorned with a coujile 
of lines between which a zigzag ornaiiient is inci.sed 

Of musical instruments t)f non sacerdotal character there 
are some chordojihones made of wo<k1, and ornamented with 
carvings. The material at my disposal is only five speci¬ 
mens, a bar zither, two lutes called gi’.vo gc.co, a Celebes rehab, 
and a boat lute, ketjapi. The bar zither (Fig. 5q) was acquir¬ 
ed by (iRriiAT KR in Poso and Ijelongs to the Berlin Museum 
f. \’()lkerkunde. Only the bar of the instrument is left. It is 
adorned with a simjde pattern of finger nail cuts and towards 
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one end there is a feeble attemjit of relief. I*os! 5 ibly the bar 
is meant to represent a serpent, or a Najja with its head to 
the right in the illustration, where two jagged lines make an 
angle like the jaws of an animal The rest of the ornaments 
are a pattern of lines, or .small fiehls filled up with bevel cuts. 

The ornamentation of the two/jtw f.Yso, both originating 
from K Central Celebe.s (Fig. 60 A, H), is extremely simple, 
the neck ending in a head with a few incised ornaments. 




KiS S<) S^'uljitUK'd l>.ir of 4 l)ar iilluT 1*< >so 


The Celebes from Kadomhoekoe. I’oso district 

(Fig. fw C), and the boat lute from Koclawi (Fig (>i) are richly 
ornamented. The former was acquired by Krvvt, atid is the 
only specimen of this kind from Poso that has been brought 
to Kurope. It is now in the I.eiden Museum. 

The resonator of the Celebes n-hih is a hollowed out 
piece of brown wood, flat at the bottom, oval and somewhat 
pointed, the distal end merging into a large, nicely carved 
discoidal foot. The back of the resonator is adorned with an 
ornament of leaves arranged like the blades of a j)ropeller 
(Fig. 60 D). The neck has the shape of an octagonal prism. 
Close to the sounding box it is nicely carved. The head is a 
broad and flat plate, adorned with a beautiful trail and leaf 
motive in relief. The bow is a slender, slightly arched rod 



StriiiKeil instrumints of T. Ctntral Celebes A aiwl II ct-’ w. A Poso Toradja B Milage of Taripa, 
Ondae I? Central Celebes. C I) a rchah from Kadoinboekoe I'oso District, E Central Celebes 
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of wood, the proximal end of which is a disk. The distal end 
is carved to represent a nicely finished Naga head. 

Whether this specimen is unique or not is not quite 
plain from what Krtiyt says about it, but probably it is a 
particularly nice and well made spe'cimen of a tsrpe occurring 
in the Poso Toradja districts. Kruyt says: "Soms maakt 
men veel werk van zulk eene viool.” 

In the European museums that I visited there are no 
similar rehab, and in the literature no representations with 
which to compare the Kadomboekoe specimen. The orna¬ 
ments of this instrument can hardly be native to Celebes. 
No doubt they belong to the Hindu-Javanese culture. 

The same may Ije the case of the ornaments of the boat 
lute which I acquired in Koelawi (Fig. 6i). This is easily 
accounted for, the ketjapi being an instrument of Indian 
origin. The foot as well as the neck are adorned with beau¬ 
tiful fretwork, repre.senting trails and leaves. On top of the 
resonator there is a small, symmetrically jagged ridge. The 
artist no doubt began his work by tracing the outlines of the 
trail and leaf pattern, then he pierced the wood and gave a 
slight relief to the whole carving, but only on one side, the 
one showing when the instrument is played. The reverse 
side has been left plain. 

4 . Household articles, tools etc. 

The North Toradja use only a few household articles 
made of wood, and these are not often ornamented with 
carvings, or carv’ed to portray for instance an animal. 

They have no furniture, except some small stools used 
as pillows. These are rectangular blocks of wood, occasion¬ 
ally with four low legs, but alwaj’s without ornamentation. 

To the joists of a wall are often tied small wooden hooks 
of the shape of an anchor. They seem to be common with 
all North Toradja tribes. I have seen them in Koelawi, 
Kantewoe, Peaua, Benahoe, Tobakoe, and other places. 
Grubauer acquired several specimens in Bada as well at 



Kijj 02 Wooden hooks A Vj <• M »<k» mjo Kantewcu* h U, No 
1858 a, Peana C, No rOoo Kantenoe D, U M 201> 1 %, No 2072, 

Toll*, !•' No 1H78 A. Peana 

Peoera east of I^ake Poso. Kri'YT in his work ”I)e West- 
Toradjas op Midden-Celebes,” 193^, figures a hook from 
Napoe in his Plate 81. It is a conventionalised buffalo head 
surmounted by a human head. It is rather like my speci¬ 
men from Benahoe as shown in I'ig, 63; 13. 

On these hooks the natives hang their big chopping 
knives as well as other objects. As a rule they are made of 
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wood, occasionally of horn, but also the small pointed horns 
of an Anoa may serve for hooks. Most hooks are carved to 
represent a buffalo head (Figs. 62 and 63). It is not easy to 
identify the animal portrayed, but in Figs. 63,64 we can follow 
the conventionalization of the buffaM’s horns, ears, and muzzle. 

The upper part of the hook, corresponding with the 
neck of the animal, has often the shape of a second buffalo 
head, but smaller than the principal one (Fig. 64; 35 and 36). 
The upper horns maj’ occasionally be downcurved (Fig. 
(>4: 37). There is a great variety of patterns carved on the 
neck as seen in Fig. 64; 31, 39, and 41. In the specimen 
illustrated in Fig. 64: 41 the neck has the shape of a man, but 
arms as well as legs are eliminated. This is a specimen of a 
great collection of hooks acquired by (jRvb.wur, at present 
kej)! in the Berlin Museum f. Vblkerkunde. In his book- 
"T’nler Koi)fjagern in Central Celebes”, GRi'B.vrER figures 
(I'ig. 511) a great number of hooks from Bada. These are 
given in a verj’ small scale and the details cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, but we notice a great variety of forms in these 
hooks 'I’he horn motive of some is combined with a man's 
figure, occasionally so conventionalized that it would be 
difficult to recognize it, if there had not been a series of 
intermediate forms (Fig. 64: 31—-41). Outside Bada such 
hooks with tlie form of a man, seem to be sparce in Central 
Celebes. I do not know of more than a single specimen which 
I acquired in Kantewoe (Fig. 62 C). The .style of this hook 
is not the one commonly met with in Kantewoe. I^sjjecially 
this is the case of the human figure. It corresponds, however, 
with those found in Bada, a district south-west of Kantewoe, 
inhabited by a Saadang 'I'oradja tribe. In all probability the 
hook like many other things in Kantewoe. originates from 
Bada, which often was infested in olden times bj' the To 
Kantewoe. 

Similar hooks could be expected to be found also in 
Benahoe, although I did not see any during my short visit in 
this district in 1918, as a motive much the same is used in 
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Pig, 64, _ Diagram showing the rendering of the buffalo bead in wood 

and bom carvings. 
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a carv’ing on a wall board in the temple, a buffalo head sur¬ 
mounted 1)3' a man's head in relief (Figs. 27 A; 63; 13). 
There is a second carving with the same motive in low relief, 
apjjroaching a partial relief, in which the human figure is 
very much simplified (Fig. 19 A). 

The Poso Toradja also use hooks, but I have no details 
as to their shape and ornaments. Ori'bat’ER sa3's in his 
book "Unter Kopfjageni in Central Celebes,” p. 434, when 
speaking of the village of Peoera on the eastern shore of Lake 
Poso: “In Mehrzahl erwarb ich hfilzerne oder aus Horn 
geschnitzte aiikerfdrmige Hal^eii, die zum Aufhangen von 
Gegenstanden in den Hiitten Ijenutzt werden." 

The material at my disposal does not allow any positive 
conclusions as to the geographical distribution of the.se hooks 
in Central Celebes, the t3'pes and their origin, but it would 
seem that as a rule the hooks are \ ery simply worked in the 
Paloe Toradja districts, that they are commonly used and 
of better e.xeciition in the Koro Toradja districts, esjK'cially 
in Bada where the conventionalization of the combination 
of a buffalo's head with a man's figure has gone so far as to 
change the motive into an almost symmetrical figure. 

The North Toradja do not Ixstow much care ui)on tlie 
making of wooden household articles. 'J'hey har e ladles, 
scrapers, and slices that ma3’ claim to be of native origin. 
The ladle is made of a i>iece of cwonut shell tied to a wfanlen 
handle by means of a rattan strip. In most ladles the handle 
has not been subject to an artistic treatment, but occasion¬ 
ally you ma3' come across a feeble attemjrt to that end as 
shown in Fig. 65 B— D. The scrajjer has no handle. It is made 
of a piece of coconut shell, Iwne, or shell and is used to dig 
out the seeds of cucumbers. There is only a single specimen 
in my collection the upper part of which has been nicel>’ 
shaped (Fig. 65 E). The wooden slice the natives use when 
frying sago pancakes. Like the ladles and scrapers they are 
not ornamented, but occasionally a handle may be nicely 
shaped. (Fig. 65 A). 



A-D I 3 e-F X 2 

Pig Household utensils made of ^ood A slice Tole No 2084 

B I), spoons B <i M 557 Koelawi C No 2080 Tolt D No 1780 
Kantewoe h scraper No 2328 Toro P spoon from Kantewoe, Pads 
work No 1892 b 
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Kin <>(> Ptstk* 
used by a^ed 
people for pound> 
iix^' and mixing 
betel nuts with 
pepper leaves 


Beside these primitive utensils I saw in 
Kantewoe two spoons quite different from 
the above described objects and much better 
worke<l (h'ig. 65 K). The shajje of the bowl 
reminds one of that of a cucumber scraper 
but it has a human effigy handle. There is 
a striking similarity with the human figure 
surmounting a buffalo’s head in the luK)k 
represente<l in I'ig. f)2 C. Noteworthy is 
the method of rendering the eyebrows, the 
elliptical, oblique eyes, the high pointed head- 
covering, the licit, and the arm rings on a 
level with the licit. I have already ]>ointed 
out that the hook is not likely to originate 
from Kantewoe. I am quite positive as to 
the spoon. The native who sold it, told me 
it came from Pada, where he .said the.se 
.spoons were manufactured by the natives. 

There is another implement to lx; men¬ 
tioned here, i. e. the small jx^tlc ii.sed bj’ 
aged peojilc for pounding and mixing in a 
small bamboo cylinder Ixitel nuts with peji- 
jier leaves, lime, and ganibir. The handle of 
such a jxistle is often ornamented with plain 
carvings. The blade is narrow and slightly 
flattened (Fig. Ofi), and with this the native 
removes the paste from the eyliiider to his 
mouth. I have only a few such pestles in 
my collection, thus I cannot decide whether 
they are commonly found, or if there are 
different tyjjes. 

We could ex]>ect the North Toradja to 


make wooden boxes to keep their betel, j)epix:r, tobacco, lime, 


etc., like many other natives in Celebes. I have not seen 


any though that could claim to be of native work. In the 


Berlin Museum f. Viilkerkunde there is a beautifully carved 
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tobacco box from Poso, aquired by Grubatier (Fig. 67). To 
judge from its ornaments it is no North Toradja work No 
doubt it is manufactured by a foreigner who settled in Poso, 
or the object is an import. 

Rectangular wooden boxes are sometimes found in the 
mountain districts of NVV. Central Celebes They are used 
for keeping small scales for weighing wash-gold. The major- 



I'lj; fj7 PiitttTiis <ar\c<l on a tobacco Ik)v acquired by (iK( BVl LR at 
Poso ui»\ 111 Ktrhn s Museum f \ulkerkuiide No Ic )M>)o It is uol 
likth to have Ikhui made b> a nati\e of l*oso 


ity of these boxes are not oniamented Grvbwer, how¬ 
ever, illustrates a specunen, the lid of uhich is adorned with 
a primitive carving reiireseiitiiig the horns of a buffalo. 

Instead of wooden tobacco and salt boxes with a wooden 
lid, the North Toradja use bamboo boxes, often decorated 
with various patterns I obtained for my collection such 
boxes‘ill Kaiitewix*. Koelawi, and Benahoe, and Grvb.wer 
got several at Peoera On page 434 of his book “l''nter Kopf- 
jagern in Central Celebes” he saj-s “Crosse umflochtene 
Bambusdoseii, tongka, init hulischer Braiidornanientik und 












68 — Carved lids f<ir bamboo tobacco boxes K, I\, fn»m Kaiite- 
woe, I), C. from Koelawi, F. from Jleiinhoe 


geschnitzten Deckeln fungierten als Tabakbehalter. ” On 
page 437 he illustrates 5 such boxes, but does not mention 
where he got them. Presumably they are those from Peoera. 
Thus it would seem that these bamboo boxes are commonly 
used by all North Toradja tribes. 

The ornaments of the lids of the bamboo boxes vary a 
good deal. The slightly oval lid of one of my Kantewoe spe¬ 
cimens is divided into two almost semicircular fields by a 
ridge passing through the centre. Close to the rim all round 
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the lid, a line is incised. Four double arcs give to the central 
field the shape of a kind of cross (Fig. 68 A). The lid of 
the second Kantewoe specimen is oval with a partial relief 
representing a buffalo’s head, highly conventionalized (Fig. 
68 B). The lid of the box shown in Fig 68 K has a circular. 



Kij; lK> - Paddy mortars V Toholi Parigl B Poso Pandin C, I), 
Tomata and other nllaj^s in the neighbourluKid E, Tentcna (model, 41 
cm long) K, O Koekoc, H, foie. Tobakoc I, Koelaivi, Kantenoe 


plane central field with sloping edges, adorned with two jagged 
lines. What the ornaments of the central fields are meant to 
represent it is difficult to say. Round a bilateral, symmet¬ 
rical figure are incised four ellipses filled up with lines and 
bevel-sunk triangles, making a kind of cross flower ornament. 
All empty spaces are decorated with diamond carvings as well 
as bevel-sunk triangles. In Koelawi I acquired three boxes 
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of this kind, all meant for keeping salt. The lid of one is 
altogether plain, another seems to have had some simple 
incised designs on its flat ltd, hut it is damaged, perhaps with 
fire, and its ornaments are mostly deleted (Fig. 68 D). The 
lid of the third specimen has an ornament similar to that of 
one of the Kantewoe boxes, only with the difference that a 
cross flower is incised in the central field (Fig. 68 C). 

The box which I obtained in Benahoe differs not only 
by its height, but also by its ornaments from my Koelawi and 
Kantewoe specimens. The lid is comparatively high, the 
plane central field small, its .sloping rim broad. Contrary to 
the first described boxes, this lid has no pegs with perfora- 



Aftcr .Sakasis. I ill . 

Fig 70 — Jlf.ny plank on two ornamentfil woikUmi lu>rs«’s, on which the 
bast for the cloth is W.itcn 


tions to lace it on to the box (Fig. 68 F). The circular centre 
field of the lid is occupied by an ornament, like a flower with 
II petals, the sloping rim adorned with a range of more f>r 
less round figures. Four of these have a central ring, per¬ 
haps casually omitted in the rest. The execution of the carv¬ 
ing is much better than that of the Koelawi and Kantewoe 
specimens. In this respect as well as in the shajie of the lid 
it seems to correspond to a certain degree with the boxes as 
illustrated by Grub aver. 

The big paddy mortars and pestles used by the North 
Toradja are as a rule not ornamented, but they are of different 
shape in different districts (Fig. 69). They will be treated in 
a following volume dealing with paddy mortars from a much 
bigger area than that inhabited by the North Toradja.* 

^ This work was carefully planned by tlie author, but not nritten. 
Ed. note. 
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Among the wooden tools used in making bast cloth, we 
could expect to find some adorned with carvings, but this 
does not seem to be the case to judge by the material in my 
collectioji and the statements from the literature. 

The huge, heavy board on which the bast is beaten, is 
never ornamented as far as I am aware. Often this plank 



is supported by two pieces of the trunk of a banana plant. 
These (K-casionallv may be replaced by two wooden horse.*;. 
The Sarasins in Vol. II of their "Reisen in Celebes” il¬ 
lustrate a plank resting on two such horses, on one of which 
a conventionalized buffalo head is seen (I*ig. 7 *^)' 

The bast for cloth is first worked with a beater of palm 
wood, grooved underneath. This never seems to be adorned 
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with carvings, but the dubs with which the finished but still 
very hard cloth is pounded to be supple, occasionally are or¬ 
namented and nicely shaped. In the village of Boejoempon- 
doli, a Bada colony on the northern shore of Lake Poso, I 
acquired the beatiful specimen shown in Kig. 71. 

When cutting articles of dress, the natives in some dis¬ 
tricts use a kind of cutting-board which may be ornamented. 



3: xo. A, B, z: o. After (vEUBAT'KIK. 

Fig. 72. — Cutting-boards. From Binowoi, a village west of Lake Poso. 

I have seen plain ones only, but Grubauer illustrates two 
boards, at least one of which is in the Berlin Museum f. V 61 - 
kerkunde (Fig. 72 A). It originates from Binowoi, a village si¬ 
tuated west of I.,ake Poso. It represents a woman, the board 
corresponding with the body. The head is nicely worked, 
the legs are very short, feet and arms eliminated. Between 
the legs is seen a triangle, no doubt meant to represent geni¬ 
tals. All along the edge of the board there is a range of finger 
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nail cuts, a double range of which indicate a necklace. On 
one end of the other cutting-board some ornaments, possibly 
of foreign origin, are carved (Fig. 72 B) 

The bast cloth is often painted, and figures are stamped 
on it by means of wooden stamps, the handle of which may 
be nicely carved. I have no such 
stamps in my collection. Fig. 73 is a 
reproduction from stamps illustrated 
by Adriani and Krx^t in their trea¬ 
tise “Boomschors als kleedingstof in 
Midden-Celebes. ’ ’ 

As a rule the native bellows is 
made of bamboo, but in Kantewoe I 
saw a wooden bellows, the cylinders 
of which were adorned all round with 
jagged lines. 

The shallow wooden pans used for 
wa.shing gold are often ornated with 
a small relief representing a convention¬ 
alized buffalo head (Fig. 74). 

Boats are of course used all along 
the coast of Celebes, and have certainly 
been subject to much foreign influence. 

I have not had the opportunity of tak¬ 
ing up a study of these boats In the 
interior of the country there are but AittrADjuAMaDdXBoi i i 
few places where boats can be used "‘*^5 

These are the Paloe River, the Koro on bast cloth 
at Banggakoro and farther down the 
river to Macassar Strait, the Tawaelia at Belanta in Bada, 
Bake Poso, Bake Bindoe, and the small marshy lake in Ondae. 
In none of these places the boats, which are dug-outs, are 
ornamented with carvings, but some paddles are nicely carv¬ 
ed. In all places mentioned above, paddles are used to 
propel the crafts except in Bada at the ford near Gintoe 
where a canoe was poled. 
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What the paddles are like in the Paloe Valley I do not 
know. Those used at Ban^akoro were rather long with 
nicely tapering blades, and handles more or less shaped like a 
prism ending in a transverse grip, slightly curved to fit the 
hand (Fig. 75). 

From Lake IJndoe I have in my collection but a single 
paddle It is comparatively short with a long blade of uni¬ 
form breadth. The handle the section of which approaches a 

square, taj)ers towards the 
blade and has a flattened 
grip, separated from the 
handle by a circular groow 
(Fig 76 A). A couple of 
.similar gwovea adorn the 
shaft. 

The paddles u.sed on I,akc 
Poso are of quite a different 
type. The blade is short and 
round The handle is a round 
stick, the upper part of which 
is broader and flattened. It 
ends in a short transverse 
grip (Fig. 76 B, Bj) The 
specimen .shown in my fi¬ 
gure which was aquired on the northern shore of the lake, 
has a leaf ornament on either side below the grip and a belt 
of bevel cuts and lines between the round and the flat parts 
of the handle. Fig. 76 C .shows a similar paddle from the 
southern part of Lake Poso. It was acquired by the Sarasins 
and is figured by A. B. Mkykr. 

In Ondae the paddles were very small and without orna¬ 
ments. The blade is angular, a shajie which cannot be given 
to it merely to make it suitable for its purpose (Fig 76 1 ), K). 

Articles for personal use, such as men's walking sticks, 
women’s requisites and articles of ornament, and children’s 
toys may also be ornamented. The ornamental treatment of 
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I'lf! 7i I’dddlc-.s (run) <’U till' Kuru 


walking sticks is generally very simple and confined to the 
handle, which may lie nicely shaped, or adorned with orna¬ 
ments. Sometimes these consist of a single range of circular 
incisions (h'ig. 77 C), at other times the handle has been 
given a coat of a snake’s skin as shown in Fig. 77 D. This 
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Pig lf> — Paddleii A, from Undoe. Ci M 26944^. B, from the north¬ 
ern part of Lake Poao. C, from the southern part of Lake Poso, after 
Mkver and Richtek, D, E, from Ondae, E Central Celebes 


has an ornamental belt incised below the handle. The handle 
of the stick illustrated in Pig. 77 B has the shape of an 
octagonal prism surmounted by a cross piece with a cross 
flower on two opposite fields. A stick which I acquired in 
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Tentena on the northern shore of Lake Poso had for a handle 
a small antler of extraordinary'shape (Fig. 77 A). Immedi¬ 
ately below the handle some circular mouldings are found. 

Of the numerous articles of ornament used by women 
there is but one made of wood to my knowledge, i. e. beads 



Fijf 77 - Walking sticks A, from Tentena, No ^587 B. from Kante- 

woe, No C, from Koelawi. No 1410, D, from Tobakoe, No 1442 


strung on a thread and worn for necklaces by Koelawi 
women (Fig. 78). 

As a rule wooden toys have no decorations whatever. 
The simple native dolls which I saw in Koelawi and 
Kantewoe were modelled from wood. These dolls seem to 
be found in NW. Central Celebes only. The body is ex¬ 
tremely primitive (Fig. 79); much more pains have been 
taken with the dress which is that of grown up people (Fig. 
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PiR 7<> Bndios of the dolls in l*in Ho 
A C« from Koelawi, ]), from KanUniH* 
Nos I HI. Mt;. 1 tiS and i )H2 


// jSr 8o). The body of the Koelawi 

fa dolls is a flat piece of w ood about 

breadth of 1.5 
cm. Arms as well as legs are 
omitted Two opposite notches 
‘ • in the upi)er part of the stick 

FiK 78 — Woman s iicckUct- a neck fFip 70 -Ci 

with wooden beads. No m'. '™icate a neCK Ig. 7 g A 

Koeiawt, NW Central Ceivixrs Three dolls in my collection have 

a second pair of notches represent¬ 
ing the waist (Fig. 79 A), two specimens lack a waist (Fig. 79 
B). The body of the doll shown in Fig. 79 C ends in a small 
transverse projection below, making it easy to fasten the doll's 
skirt. Most Koelawi dolls have hair made of blue cotton 


yarn. They have neither nose, mouth, or eyes. 

The Kantewoe dolls resemble to a certain extent the 
Koelawi dolls. The body of the former is, however, much 
bigger and consists of a piece of a branch, the bark of 
which has been peeled off round the head and the waist. 
Figs. 78 D and 79 D show that this doll has a face, small 
notches representing eyes and a mouth. The dress of these 
dolls is seen in Fig. 8f). 
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R. Weapons 

A martial people like the North Toradja possess of course 
a great number of offensive and defensive weapons. These 
are partly made of wood As a rule they are ornamented and 
artistically shaped, especially the cut-and-thrust weapons. 

Of offensive weapons there are in Central Celebes clubs, 
spears, swords and big chopping knives as well as blowpipes, 
the latter, however, always made of bamboo for which rea¬ 
son they will not be treated of here. 

The clubs which I have seen in Koelawi and adjac'ent 
districts generally are a thick staff about 50 cm. long made 
of hard wood. The ornamentation if any consists of a belt 
of mouldings around the handle (Pig. 8r G), but it may be 
questioned if these mouldings really are ornaments Possibly 
their task is to furnish a secure hold to. the hand. 

The North Toradja have several kinds of s])ears. Kri’YT 
as well as the Sarasins rei)eatedly refer to these weap¬ 
ons in their books. The shaft of a spear in most cases is 
made from hard red wood, from palm wood, or from the 
lower part of a rattan trunk. A spear simply made of bamboo 
may occasionally be met with. The shafts are mostly not 
artistically shaped, or adorned with ornaments. 

Meyer and Richter figure, however, a Pebato spear, 
acquired by the Sarasins, the mahogany shaft of which 
has numerous mouldings making it look like stringed beads. 
On each moulding three rings are incised (Fig. 81 A). 

The shaft of a rattan spear has a range of ornamental 
rings, I cm. broad, achieved by scraping off at every cica¬ 
trice the glossy surface of the rattan. The number of dull 
rings of course increase towards the blade of the spear, since 
the shaft is made from the bottom part of a rattan trunk 
(Fig. 81 B). Close to the blade there may also be rings of 
finger nail cuts (Fig. 81 C). On a spear from Kantewoe (No. 
1408) these cuts are black, and a couple of the scraped rings 
have a tinfoil coating. 



A, B, J 5, C, I>, X- 3; E—G, I 6, Dj—Gi, i: 1. 

Fig 81 -- A -F, speara aud sheaths A, from Febato, after Msyrr and 
RtCHTRR; B, spear with shaft of rattan, C, spear from Kantewoe, No. 1408. 
1 >—F, wooden sheaths for spears. G. woollen club from Koelawi. No ^1(^7. 
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To most spears belong a wooden sheath, often of orna¬ 
mental shape and ending in a knob. It may occasionally be 
adorned with simple inci.sed designs (P‘ig. 8i D, R, F). 

We meet with several tj-pes of swords and chopping 
knives in the North Toradja districts. In the literature men¬ 
tion is often made of the swords of these natives, and more 
than once thej- have been illustrated, especially the hilts, but 
not sufficiently to give ns an idea of the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the types. Kri'yt in "Re Kare’c-Sprekende 
Toradja’s" gives the native words for a numl)er of differently 
shaped hilts with reference to a few figures, but leaves us 
in the dark as to the connection of the nnnie.s with the 
illustrations. In "Ned. Zend, den.," Adri.vxi and 

Krvyt describe a hilt of iieculiar .shafH? from the TckIjo 
district, but it is difficult to imagine what it is like, since 
the authors do not sujiply an illustration. 

The shape of the blade will not be treated here but later 
on in connection with the forging. The hilt is either made 
of hard wood, in most cases of bamboo root, or of buffalo 
horn. For the sake of convenience the latter kind will als«) 
be treated here, although of horn. 

A sheath is always made of two long narrow ])ieces of 
wood with slightly concave inside, laced together by means 
of plaited rattan bindings. Similarly to the hilt, the .shaix* 
of the sheath varies a good deal and different ornamental 
patterns as a rule belong to each tyjje. 

In Koelawi and Kantewoe I acrpiired a numl>er of big 
as well as small chopping knives of another tyjH; than the 
North Toradja knives commonly illu.strated. A characteristic 
feature in the sheath is the prominent upjier jjart, as a rule 
adorned with a trail and leaf ornament in relief (Fig. 82). 
The field with two pairs of i)erforations for a suspension 
cord is generally carved with a cross flower at each pair of 
perforations. The field betweeji the cross flowers may be 
occupied by an oblique ellijxse in relief (P'ig. 82 A), a curved 
band (Fig. 82 C), a range of small cross flowers (Fig. 82 1 )), 
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a cross flower similar to the two near the perforations (Fig. 
82 G), or it may be left without ornaments (Fig. 82 Ei). 
The sheath and the foot are one piece. At the bottom there 
is either a rather narrow ornamental field (Fig. 82 Aj and 
Cj), or a more elaborate pattern (Fig. 82 B,, F,*, Fg, G„ 
D,). In some specimens the t)ottom edge is straight (Fig.‘ 
82 Eg, G,). in others it is two-cleft with jagged edges (Fig. 
82 B,, D,). The ornaments carved on the bottom of the 
sheath may be a range of ellipses (Fig. 82 Cg) which the 
natives call "ears,” or a verj- sinii>le wire ornament (Fig. 82 
A,), or a number of twisted cross flowers (Fig. 82 IC*, G,), or 
highly conventionslized feathers (Fig. 82 B,, F*), or a com¬ 
bination of two or more ornaments (Fig. 82 F„ G,, I),). 

The hilt of this type is always made of hard wood, 
the root-stock of the bamlxx) seems to In? preferable. The 
shape of the hilt does not vaiy much. It is slightly crooked 
with a jagged toj). Its ornaments are simple. At the bottom 
we may find either a jagged line (Fig. 82 D), or merely a cir¬ 
cular incision. The hilt is divided into a numl)er of narrow, 
plane, parallel fields running lengthwise, |K)ssil)h’ represent¬ 
ing a far advanced stage of a conventionalized feather 
ornament. At least it can hardly be doubted that the orna¬ 
mentation shown in Fig. 82 F represents feathers, but 1 shall 
come back to this question later on. 

I do not know the exact geographical distribution of 
this type of hilt and sheath, but I never saw it in the Poso 
Toradja districts, nor in Bada or Behoa, nor are there any 
specimens in the museums that I visited, and there are few 
if any references in the literature. Griibaver in his book 
“Unter Kopfjagern in Central Celebes” has on p. 444 an 
illustration showing five small women’s knives, three of 
which are similar to those described above, but almost 
without ornamental carvings. In all probability they origin¬ 
ate from the village of Pandiri in the Poso district, since 
Grubauer on the same page writes as follows, although 
without reference to the illustration: "Sonderbarerweise 
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tnigen die Frauen Pandiris eigens fiir sie gearbeitete kleine 
Buschmesser mit sich." 

The Pandiri women, however, certainly are not unparallel¬ 
ed m Celebes. Frequently I saw women in the mountain 
districts of NW. Central Celebes armed with a small chop¬ 
ping knife when they dejiarted for their clearings where the 
natives cultivated maize, cucumbers etc., or when they 
went to work in the bush, lispecially the Tole women were 
often seen wearing knives (Fig. 82). 

Thus it would seem that the above described type of 
chopping knife and sheath is the one commonly u.sed by 
the mountain tribes of NW. Central Celebes, and may 
occasionally be met with in districts inhabited by the Po.so 
Toradja. 

Apriaki in his "Hare’c-Nederlandsch Woordenboek” 
gives several words for swords as well as for chopping 
knives. Since there are no illustrations and no references 
it is difficult to know which ty|>cs the names are applied to. 

A sword which Adri.vni and Kri'yt call penai with a 
sheath of the name of goema seems to l>e used in all North 
Toradja districts (Fig. 83). The Sar.asins distinguish at 
least two tyjjes of hilts, one possibly characteristic of the 
To I<age, another of the To Pebato. tlRmAricR mentions 
three sword types, all of which were acejuired in Leboni. 
Also Meyer and Ricjiter mention and figure like the above 
authors a number of sword tyjjes. In "De Bare’e-.Sprekende 
Toradja’s” Kri'yt rej)re.sents .some hilts and gives the 
native words for .several kinds which are not illustrated. 

Although there are numerous variants, the sword tyjje is 
ea.sily distinguished from the tyjx* of the choppers. The sheath, 
made in two halves, always lacks a projection in front of 
the aperture. The ujjper edge has as a rule a moulding 
with a small projection at the back of the sheath. To this 
tyjH; belongs a separate foot carver! with highly convention¬ 
alized feathers (Figs. 83— 85 and 253), or a foot with a shaije 
suggestive of a long and narrow boat (Fig. 83 F,, 84 C,, 
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85 Bg). A foot of either type has always a high narrow 
moulding near the bottom (Figs. 83—85). 

The sheath like its foot have no ornaments at the back 
to speak of. The top moulding of the sheath is as a rule 
plain. There is but one exception in my collection (Fig. 
84 B). Here a range of oblique incisions in two rows as well 
as a couple of transversal lines adorn the moulding. Below 
the moulding a nicely carved pattern is often found. In 
Fig. 83 H this ornament is a couple of double wave-like 
designs. We often meet with straight-lined geometrical 
patterns (Fig. 83 F,; Fig. 84 E and G). A motive often 
used is a single or double range of wire ornaments (Fig. 83 

A, C, D, and Fig. 84 D). or a cross flower ornament (Fig. 
83 B. F; Fig. 84 C. F; Fig. 85 D). 

A little further down the front of the sheath it is a little 
thicker to allow four holes to be burnt for the string by which 
the natives secure the sword to their left side. The sloping 
edges of the raised field are decorated with various patterns 
(Fig. 83—85). It may be a cross flower motive (Fig. 85 D,), 
a simple wave-line (Fig. 83 H), a range of geometrical figures 
(Fig. 85 C,), or hatchings (Fig. 84 Bj). 

The field between the holes is constantly adorned with 
various patterns. A very simple one is shown in Fig. 84 

B, . Here the big field is subdivided into a aiumber of nar¬ 
row longitudinal fields, each filled up with hatchings, or 
zigzag lines, now parallel, now crossing each other. In most 
sheaths the middle part of the field is subdivided into three 
longitudinal fields by two double lines. The side fields are 
decorated with the same ornaments, the middle field with 
another ornament. 

The middle field may occasionally be divided into a 
number of narrow transverse fields, every other with a 
jagged line (Fig. 84 G,). The sheath shown in Fig. 83 C has 
a similar ornament, but here the narrow transverse fields 
are caved with grooves. In other sheaths the grooves are 
more or less wave-like as shown in Figs. 83—85 and 89 1 ). In 
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PiK Sword hilts and shraths from Taripa and Tcntena A, wooden 

hilt, Taripa No. 2^27, B. Taripa. Ondae. No 2431. C. Tentena, No. 2435. 
D, Ilf. No. 2585 


some, the middle field is occupied by a longitudinal wire 
motive (Fig. 83 B; Fig. 84 A, C, K,, and Fj), 

The side fields generally have longitudinal patterns. 
They are often occupied by rhombic figures, occasionally 
filled with a checkered pattern (Fig. 83 A, D, F, H; Fig. 
84 D), or by a pattern of cross flowers combined nnth waves 






Fig 86 — S^^ord hilts from Koclawi \ C 1 ) an. iiiaili of the 

rest of horn 


(Fig. 84 C and F,, Fig 85 B,, C,. 1 ),) * F'ig 84 K, show.s a 
sheath in which transversal lines divide the side fields into 
5 smaller fields, each carved vith a cross flower. The side 
fields of the Kantew'oe sheaths shown in Fig. 84 A and G, 
are carved with a range of high arches, a pattern I have 
noticed also in other wea])Oiis from Central Celebes. The 

' rcwslbly the omament in Fir 81 K is a simplified pattern of this kind 
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S««rtl hilU from Kantcwfx- c\i-ppt A whiLli is a Tada hilt, 
used at Kanti-woe 


right field of the sheath in Fig. 83 H is simply adorned with 
a row of small double horizontal lines. At the bottom of 
the sheath, ]ust above the foot there maj' be an ornamental 
band of hatchings between two transversal lines (Fig. 83 
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H,). a zigzag ornament (Fig. 84 F,). a wire ornament (Fig. 
84 Cl and G,), or an ornament composed of recumbent 8;s 
(Fig. 84 E,). 

Certainly the jjatterns and motives on my own material 
of sheaths are not the only ones used for these objects. 
Meyer and Richter for instance, illustrate five specimens 
from E. Central Celebes, acquired by the Sarasins, with 
some patterns not found on mine. In the I^eiden Museum 
there is a large collection of swords with sheaths of the type 
in question. In the museum Catalogue, Vol. XIX, PI. VII, 
three swords with sheaths are illustrated, two of which have 
an ornament of conventionalized feathers. A unique feature 
in one of these sheaths is the abscence of ornaments on the 
raised field with perforations for suspension. The other sheath 
(Nr. 12^2 '42) is closely similar to the sj)ecinien illiLstrated 
in Fig. «5 1 ),. 

rnfortunately I had no opjwrtunity of examining the 
sheaths from Central Celelics in the Imropean museums 
which would have lieen necessary to have a full idea of the 
geographical distribution of ornaments and motives. 

There is a great variety in shajie of the hilts of the swords. 
Close to the blade there is a small moulding serving as a guard. 
Just above the guard there is a carvetl band of various 
designs (Figs. 85—88). The grip is invariably altogether 
smooth without ornaments. A second carved band, a little 
narrower and simpler than the one at the bottom of the hilt, 
borders the top of the grip. The knee generally is (x-cupied 
by a more or less triangular field (Fig. 85 A, U; Fig. 86 A- 
I). Fig. 87 B—J). carv-ed with equidistant parallel curves 
along which a pattern of {minted ovals and diamonds are 
found. A comparison with ornaments of footqiieces as well 
as on certain hilts, makes it likely that the {lattern in 
question is a highly conventionalized feather motive. A hilt 
carved with that motive only, is showm in Fig. 86 G. At 
the bottom of the long feathers we notice a range of small 
triangles, presumably also representing feathers. 



In most hilts of this kind small triangles are also found 
between the tops of the long feathers as shown for instance 
in Fig. 86 F. The original feather pattern was presumably 
later on varied and changed. In Fig. go’flU (Ornaments of 
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this kind are ranged so as to show the gradual changes in 
the pattern. 

The knee is in some hilts adorned with a crest, in the 
Bare-e language called ienda, cock’s-comb (Fig. 86 A, B). Its 
ornaments vary a good deal as seen in the illustrations of 
the two Koelawi hilts as well as the Poso Toradja hilt repre* 
sentetl by Krvyt (Fig. 88 C). Around the top of the knee 
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there is a high and narrow moulding bordered by a narrow 
simply ornamented band. 

The top of the hilt, often a separate piece, is adorned 
with a conventionalized feather pattern (Fig. 87 ('», H, J), 
or it is two-cleft (Fig. 85 B; Fig. 86 B and F; Fig. 87 B, C, 
K, F). The former tyi)e the Sak.\sins suggest to be 
characteristic of the l,age district, the latter of the Febato 
district. There is not much variety in the plume ornament 
of the hilts, as seen in the illustrations. The proximal end 
of the top piece may be adorned with a narrow band carved 
with a simple pattern (I'ig. 870, J), or a broad band of 
more elaborate designs; a range of cross flowers with hatch¬ 
ings on either side (h'ig 87 II). 'riie plume of the S.'VK.asin' 
sword from l,agc has a big triangle in the middle, flanked 
by two half triangles, a jiattcrn always nsc<l for the top 
piece of two-cleft hilts (Fig. 85 B; Fig. 86 B and F, Fig. 87 B, 
C, K, F). Often these triangles are fille<l up with ornamental 
curves (Fig. 86 F, I'ig. 87 C. li, !•'). hut they may al.vt lx* 
left plain as in the Koelawi .sword .shown in Fig. 86 B. in 
the Kantewoe sw<inl in Fig. 87 B, and the hage sword in 
Fig. 8g A. I am not ])o.sitive alxwt these triangles com¬ 
monly being jdain in the I’oso Torailja swords, but as a 
matter of fact the .''.ak.^sin Pebato .sword as well as my 
Oiidae sword (I'ig. 83 B) lack ornaments filling up the.se 
triangles. KRrvT, however, reprc.sents .some hilts (I'ig. 
88 A, B) of slightly different type in which the triangles 
are decorated similarly to iny Kantewoe and Koelawi 
sjjecimens. 

A top piece of the two-cleft type may simjdy be adorned 
with a couple of ])arallel longitudinal lines, and in the angle 
with a heart or V shajied ornament (Fig. 86 B; I'ig. 87 F). 
Often the fields between the parallel lines are filled up with 
ornaments. The fields at the bottom of the angle are hatche<l 
in the hilts shown in Fig. 87 C and li. with addition of an 
ornament similar to the one found in the inlerif)r of the 
big triangles at the bottom of the separate j»art of the hilt. 
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s<> Sworti hilts nti<i sheaths \ sword hilt C its sheath To 
La>»i H sword hilt 1 its sh«rath lo Ptbato D sheath of the sword of 
A headm in southern shore of hake Poso 


The hatched fields of the hilt ni Kig 87 C are flanked by a 
field carved with hour glass sliaped figures 

Between the parallel longitudinal lines on the legs, 
there is often a wire ornament (Fig 85 B), or a range of 
irregular cross flowers (Fig 87 B) Some hilts with a two- 
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cleft top are in one piece, especially is this the case of spe¬ 
cimens made of horn (Fig. 87 C, E, F). Wooden hilts of this 
type mostly, if not always are made in two pieces, the two- 
cleft top being fastened to the bottom piece by means of 
a peg fitting in a hole in the hilt (Fig. 85 A; Fig. 86 A—D, F; 
Fig. 87 D). On certain occasions a big tassel made of wo¬ 
men’s hair, is substituted for the two-cleft part of the hilt. 

Grubatjer makes a mistake when suggesting a tassel 
to be used instead of a top piece that is lost, 'fhe Sarasins 
in 1905 record both kinds of top pieces, and they say the 
natives use sometimes one, and at other times another 
according to their desire. 

Besides the two types of hilts described above, there are 
several other hilts which may be considered as modifications 
of these two tyjjes. Such variants are for instance the two 
hilts from Koelawi shown in Fig 86 Iv and 0 , as well as the 
Poso Toradja hilts in Fig 88. 

The hilt shown in Fig. 86 G might possibly originate 
from the type illustrated in Fig. 82 F, and the hilt in Fig. 
86 E, be a still more advanced stage of this type. From the 
type in Fig. 86 G, but along another line, Krx'Yt’s hilt in 
Fig. 88 A may have developed. From this the step to a two- 
cleft hilt is not great. From the type shown in Fig. 86 G, 
the tyjie in Fig. 87 G, H, and J may also have developed, 
but for the present I cannot produce any intermediate forms 
to confirm my suggestion. The hypothetical evolution of 
the hilt types I have tried to illustrate in the diagram shown 
in Fig. 90. 

Certain authors hold the opinion that the two-cleft hilt 
is meant to represent a crocodile’s head Be this as it may, 
in Central Celebes there is a hilt type which with good rea¬ 
sons can claim to jiortray the head of a reptile. In Fig 91, 
five hilts of this type are illustrated. Whether the model 
really was a crocodile, may be questioned. There is also the 
possibility of a Naga head, a motive frequently met with 
in the Hindoo culture. Mryer and Richter arc not positive 
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about this head being that of a crocodile. They call it "Kopf 
eines Krokodils oder einer Eidechse." Nor are the Sara- 
siNS so. On p. 268 of their “Reisen in Celebes” they write 
as follows: "Die schbnsten sind diejenigen Griffe, welche 
eiiien beschuppten Drachen- oder Krokodilkopf mit kraftigen 
Zahnen darstellen; die Augen sind dann durch eingesetate, 
rot oder blau gefarbte Friichte gebildet. Solche Griffe sahen 
wir hauptskchlich von Hauptlingen sudw&rts des Posso- 
See’s getragen." On p. 269 they continue: "Das Krokodil- 
motiv des Griffes kann dann imnier mehr zuriicktreten, 
wobei Schuppen und Augen nicht mehr, die Zahne nur noch 
durch Kerben um eine Hbhlung herum angedeutet werden.” 

The two facts that these hilts seem to be chiefly recorded 
from Toradja tribes living south of Lake Poso, who were 
once dependants of I.oewoe, and that the swords belonged 
to great people are indicative of a foreign origin. In 
all probability they came from I,oewoe, which once was 
ruled by Majapahit and was to a certain’ degree influenced 
by the Hindoo-Javanese culture. Thus it seems rather likely 
that the model of the hilt was a Naga head, all the more 
since this motive is used by the Toradja in E. Central Celebes. 

Although closely similar, the hilts differ in details, a 
fact already pointed out by the Sarasins. In some hilts 
there is a jagged crest on top of the head as well as at 
the bottom of the lower jaw (Fig. 91 A, B, C), other hilts 
have no such crests (Fig. 91 J), E). 'J'he scales are of differ¬ 
ent size. Those of the hilt shown in Fig. 91 A are big, and 
strange to say they face the snout instead of the neck. Possibly 
the hilt was carv'ed by a native wht) tried to make a copy 
without being familiar with the motive. There is the same 
mistake made in the hilt illustrated in P'ig. 91 K. As a rule 
the scales are small; occasionally they do not cover the 
whole head (Fig. 91 B) or thej' are altogether omitted (P'ig. 
91 D). 

In most hilts the animals’s neck, i, e. the grip, is plain. 
The grip, however, of the hilt shown in Fig. 91 A, is carved 
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with ranges of scales. The specimen represented in Fig. 
91 B, has at the bottom of the head a big triangle and two 
half triangles of the same kind as found on the hilts of the 
two-cleft type. Similarly to those the triangles are filled 
with a scroll pattern. 

Besides the above descril)ed t.vpes, we occasional!}' meet 
with hilts used for the blades of the .same sha]>e as the 
penai but which did not originate with the North Toradja. 
Such a hilt is shown in I*ig. 87 A. It was acquired in Kante- 
woe, but its sha])e as well as its ornaments differ widely 
from the tyjie commonly met with here. The natives said 
it was not made in their district. Probably it is a Pada 
hilt, i. e. it originates fronr a district inhabited by u Saadang 
Toradja tribe. 

In the Leiden Catalogue, Veil. XIX. PI. \TI, a sword Nr. 
804 237 is illustrated which is stated to originate from the 
Toradja. It represents a tyix?, the shape and designs of 
which are ver}’ different t(» nearly all North Toradja swords. 
In all probability it is a .'^aadang Toradja weapr>n. 

From E. Central Celeljes a sword of strange appearance 
called kohiti, is recorded. Its blade was made of bambw), 
its hilt, of buffalo horn. As seen in I-'ig. 92, the hilt tyi^e is 
very different from that of all other hilts from Central 
Celebes. The style seems to be foreign to the North Toradja 
culture, and the same is the case with jiart of the designs 
with which it is adorned. 

Kri'yt is the first author to mention the bamboo 
swords ("De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. I, p. 291), 
and V. Nouhi’ys draws our attention to their strange hilts, 
and supplies an illustration in the Annual Report of the 
Prins Hendrik Museum of Rotterdam, 1921. Of the two 
sjjecimens which were ac<juired by the missionary Schi'YT 
in a decayed native tcmidc v. NorurYS writes the follow¬ 
ing: “Twee hoornc!! zwaanlgrej^en van ongemeenen en 
antieken vorm nit Celelies, 2^z()H (x). Deze grej)en, die in 

belijning stork doen denken aan l>e])aalde vormen uit de 
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metaaltechmek, zijn in de hteratuur onbekend Zi] werden, 
aan bamboe zwaarden befestigd, gehanteerd door de pnester- 
essen in het geestenhuis D&t inderdaad 00k gegoten metalen 
zwaardgrepen op Celebes werden gebrmkt, bewijst een ex- 
emplaar in dit museum aanwezig (Xo 2014-5) ’ 



1 f )2 s^^oTd hiUs of horn for b imboo s\\ords f fiti from the Tosii 

loredji Pnns IKudriW MuM.um Rotterdam Nos -j.hS 

A sword Used for ttrtain saterdotal performances like 
the kohiti, I saw in the temple on the hindoe Island Accord¬ 
ing to Kri'YT d kohili, after haiing been used was stuck 
in the roof of the temple The same was the case with the 
sword in the I^iiidoe temple The blade as well as the hilt 
were of a type that I ha\e not seen in ans other place in 
Central Celebes, but which is common, or rather was so, 
in North Celebes, where the natives call it tampelan Variants 
of this tyjie are found all round the Celebes Sea It cannot 


1 
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be doubted that the Lindoe sword origin¬ 
ally was acquired from North Celebes. 

Of other offensive weapons, daggers 
or keris are occasionally met with in the 
North Toradja districts, chiefly among the 
Mohammedanized tribes of the coasts. 
They get them ready-made from the Bugi, 
according to what Adriani has commu¬ 
nicated to Meyer and Richter. These 
authors on p. 71 quote Dr. Aiiriani; "I)e 
ilohammedaansche straiidbewoners heb- 
lien de kris van de Boegineezen over- 
genomen en noemcn haar keri of gajangi 
(Btieg. kTri en gadjrng). Zij koopen ze 
kant en klaar van hen en snijden er nooit 
zelf de handvatten voor.” 

The S.ARASiNS, however, acquired a 
keris with a human effigy handle which 
was reixirted to be a Toradja work. Meyer 
and Richter state as follows: “Handgriff 
Toradja-Arbeit, ebenso die Scheide, letz- 
tere ist Kopie nach biiginesischen Mu.st- 
ern, Klinge buginesisch (nach Angabe).” 

A proper keris I never saw in the 
interior of Central Celebes but in Koelawi 
a couple of small daggers were acquired 
which in all probability are an import 
from the coast At least this is the case 
of the blade and the hilt, but the sheath 
may be made in Koelawi (Fig. 83 O, ( 1 ,, 
Oj). They look like an attenqit at copying 
a certain tiKxiel with which the carver was 
not familiar. The simple designs ornating 
the strangly shaped foot piece as well as 


the top of the scabbard do not seem to be Bugi. It may 


be that they are of Koclawian origin. 
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Of defensive weapons, there is a wooden shidd. It is 
never adorned with carvings to my knowledge. As a rule it 
is decorated with tufts of hair, and inlaid with bone frag¬ 
ments and small shells to form various patterns (Fig. 93). 

Helmets are plaited of rattan fibres and the front is 
adorned with two horns of brass sheet. In the southern 
part of Central Celebes the helmets have the shape of a head 
ring with brass sheet horns (Fig. 94). Between the horns 



After SUAU.N. I 3. 

0 -f ~ Helmet plaited of rattan fibres, adorned with two horns of 
brass sheet and a tsooden human head Manangaloe 


there is a small slab of wood, the top of which has been 
carved with a human head. As will be seen from the illu¬ 
stration, the carv'ing is of inferior execution. 

b. ORITAHEirTB CARTED OR SCRATCHED OH BAHBOO 

Bamboo is abundant in Central Celebes and is used for 
numerous purposes. Bamboo objects are often ornamented 
with scratched patterns, seldom with carvings. Not all 
kinds of bamboo utensils are subject to ornamentation. The 
blow-pipes of the North Toradja for instance, are always 
plain. The same is the case with the bamboo bellows. But 
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walking-sticks, lime- and tobacco- 
boxes, and certain musical instruments 
are generally adorned with various 
scratched designs. 

A common method of ornament¬ 
ing a bamboo object is to make a 
number of single or double circles 
round the bamboo cylinder and scorch 
them with a hot iron so as to make 
them black. This shows in mo.st of 
the figures q5—104. In this way we 
get a range of alternately broad and 
narrow ring fields. The latter are 
mostly filled up with single or double 
rows of bevel-sunk triangles (Kig. q5 ), 
occasionally with other designs (Figs. 
()9 and 101). The broad fields as a 
rule are subject to a subdivision by 
means of 4 longitudinal double lines, 
scorched in the same manner as the 
transversal ones, as will be seen in 
most of the illustrations Now and 
then the longitudinal lines are omitted. 
as shown in I'igs. 103, 102 H, 9b A 
and C, the former a walking .stick iji 
which only two broad fields are 
decorated. 

When a broad ring field is sub¬ 
divided by longitudinal lines into four 
rectangular fields, an ornamented field 


> 1 - 

- rnttcrnM on a 
\\atkin^'Stick f>f haiu})Oo, 
bouj'ht in KcK>la^i frfiiii n 
Tfilc man 


generallj'alternates with a plain field. 
(I'ig. i(K) A- -I), J). Some plain fields 
may have a frame of close hatchings 
(I'ig. 97 A), or a r.igzag line brought 


about by means of two rows of bevel-sunk triangles (Fig. 95 


at the bottom). A frame of a single row of these cuts may 











































































iMjj I’altoins on walkmij-stivks of bamboo A. from Onoc 'lole 

<bstnct, ('f M 2(} <) 50b B, from I’oravlca, Xo 1051 C, irf , G M 2O9 512 

also be met with (Fig. q8 H) The rest of the long fields 
are generally decorated with diajwr patterns with hatchings, 
a cross, or a dot on each diamond. 

A flute and a lime box from Koelawi have no scorched 
lines. Some broad rings are decorated wdth dots (Fig. 102 B), 

































































others with triangles, scorched black (Fig. 98 B). Either 
every other triangle is black, or black triangles are separated 
by means of a couple of lines. This t>’pe of ornaments I 
have not met with in any other place in Central Celebes. 

In Ondae, in the eastern part of Central Celebes four 
bamboo flutes were collected ^Fig. 103). The broad ring 



fields are nicely decorated either with cliajxjr patterns or 
with high narrow triangles. 

The bamboo instrument called rere and shajxid like a big 
tuning-fork, .seems all over Central Celebes to be adorned 
with some simple })atterns of longitudinal grooves all around 
the instrument just above the handle (Figs. 105 and 106). 
This grooved field is bordered simply by lines or by a band 
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Fik c)ii rattcrns on bamboo objects Koelawi x 3 

in which single or double zigzag lines are scratched (Fig 105). 
Occasionally a ri;rf may be more elaborately ornamented as 
shown in Fig 106 

A characteristic feature in ornaments on bamboo ob¬ 
jects is their being straight-lined, which is rather natural 
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consideriiiR the nature of the material to which they are 
applied. Bamboo objects adonied with designs based on 
curves, are so scarce in Central Celel>es that it would seem 
that they are imported from the coast districts, the culture 
of which has been much influenced by the Bugi, or they are 
made by persons who have been subject to foreign influence, 
yiome simple cross flower ornaments may make an exception. 



Kip K.itteriis <m bniiilitxi A. C, frinn T(i>\r)rlf)c, ’rdbakoc 

(lijitrict. H. fmm Siwonpi, td . I), from 


Real curve de.signs arc found in b'igs B, too ( 1 , loi, 
102 A. and lob. Of these the lime box in h’ig. 100 (I and 
the rcre in I'ig. 106 should l)e left out of considerati<in since 
the motive is tliorougiily native, i. e. the buffalo’s head. 
The lime box illustrated in Tig. loi was according to the 
natives an import from the coast. I'Tom my own experience 
I know that a native of Kuelawi would hardly be able to 
make such a box as the one in ciuestit)n. 























































































































































































































































Fig 103 — Bamboo 


from Kelei Ondae 


























































The ornaments of tlie transverse flute shown in Fig. 
102 A, are more difficult to explain. The flute belongs to the 
Colonial Institute of Amsterdam. The Catalogue states 
as follows: “91/45 Bamhoc dwar-sfluit (Tawali). Afkomstig 
Koelawi-streek, aankoop H. I^hus 1920. l)e fluit is versierd 
met edit Toradja'sch ornament in vakkcn ingehrand, kruis- 
bloemen, spiralen, drielwKiksfiguren cnz. Door een Koela- 
wischen jongen vervaardigd.’’ 



Tt»bde<*<i btjxcs of l(ninbno 


When the Catalogue says that the ornaments are 
genuine Toradja patterns this may refer to the Saadang 
Toradja, w'hich were the first natives in Celebes known under 
the name of Toradja. A conijiariMin with the ornaments used 
by the North Toradja for bamlKio flutes shows that they 
differ widely from tho.*>e. 

The mis.sionary in Koelawi, Mr boms, bought the 
instrument from a native boy, but this child no doubt was a 
school boy since, written with a i>encil in capital letters, we 
read on the flute Skkoki.ixo. Kvidently the Iniy had been 
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nifluencLd b> hi** teacher, a natue of Minahassa in North 
Celebes, or he would not ha\e used a foreign word for flute, 
wliiili in his own language is taaah \\ here he got to know 
the foreign patterns with which he decorated his flute I 
taiiiiot tell Concievably he was inspired by his teacher 

10 i(ki 
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The patterns in several points corres¬ 
pond to those of the tribes of the 
coast which have been strongly in¬ 
fluenced by tlie Bugi as well as by 
the Mohammedan cultures. 

As to the patterns of the walk¬ 
ing stick illustrated in Fig. 97 B, 
the three cross flowers as well as the 
wire ornament are rather conspicuous 
on a bamboo object On wooden 
sheaths and on doors, several vari¬ 
ants of the cross flower motive are 
commonly used On tlie sheaths the 
w'ire ornament also is frequently 
employed. The stick in question 
originates from Pij)ikoro, where both 
motives arc often met with. It 
would thus seem as if the native 
who decorated the stick had made 
an attempt at transferring to bam¬ 
boo some motives usually carved 
on wood. 

Common as scratched patterns 
are, reliefs and bevel cuts are seldom 
seen on bamboo objects in the North 
Toradja districts, but occasionally 
you may come across an ornament 
in partial relief In Kantewoe I 
acquired for my collection a salt Ikix 
made from a joint of thick-walled 
bamlxK) (I'ig 107) with a double, 
highly ct»nventionalized buffalo head 
on either sitle of the box. The 
native, after tracing the outline of 
the design U]x>n the hard yellow 
surface of the bamb<K>, had pared 
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down the background so as 
to raise the ornament above 
it. I do not know if such 
carvings are found outside of 
Pipikoro. 

All over Central Celebes 
the natives use long, stout 
bamboo cylinders to fetch 
water from the shallow brooks 
and streams. In Koelawi and 
Pipkoro I never saw a water 
cylinder adorned with orna¬ 
ments, but in Bada it was 
customary to scrape numerous 
longitudinal waved bands all 
around the cylinder, occasion¬ 
ally interrupted by trans¬ 
verse rings I have not seen 
this method of ornamenting a utensil made of bamboo in 
any other place in Central Celebes, but on Peling, off the 
east coast of E. Celebes, I noticed the same technique. 

c. PATTERNS CARVED OR SCRATCHED OH OOURD 

Iji Central Celebes gourds are used for boxes as well as 
for vessels to keep palm wine, salt, or lime for the betel chew¬ 
ing, but only the latter are adorned with scratched orna¬ 
ments. They are common in many districts but it is not 
certain that they are manufactured at the place where they 
are used. In Koelawi for instance, I bought three fine spe¬ 
cimens, but none of these were made in Koelawi. They were 
traded from Bada, where the natives know how to make 
finely ornamented boxes which they sell in Koelawi. Pipi¬ 
koro, and other mountain districts to the north of Bada. 
Presumably some of the nice gourd boxes of the Poso Toradja 
are not made by these natives themselves. It would require 
a much vaster material than the one at my disposal, the 



‘ 3- 

Pifl toy. - Ornament.'! on a salt 
box of bamboo with a highly con- 
\ entionalised buffalo head on either 
side of the box Kantewoe. 

No jovf> 
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provenience of which was positively known, to make a 
study of the geographical distribution of the types and orna¬ 
ments of these gourd lime boxes. I have but three specimens 
from Bada, mentioned above. Meyer and Richter illus¬ 
trate a specimen acquired by the Sarasin.s in Mapane, 



HJ.S (JounI liuu-bcjws A. Mapam*. nftiT H Intufilit 

in Kot'lawi, but iiia<U‘ in Ibula. I* Toratijn aftiT \i>kum ami Kki \T. 
y, Hatla, with tmfoil moutitiii}*, afti‘r Svr\>i1N 


Akkiam and Kki’TV reimeseiit a box, the provenience is not 
stated, but in all probability it originates from the l’o.sc) To- 
radja. (iRUBAVEK illu-strates several such boxes, but in 
such a small scale that no details of their ornaments can be 
observed. The locality given, is merely Central Celebes. 
Thus this illustration is of small value. 
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The patterns used in ornamenting the lime boxes of 
gourd are closely similar to those of bamboo boxes in Koe- 
lawi and Pipikoro. By means of transversal black rings, the 
cucumber or pear shaped gourd is divided into a number of 
narrow ring fields alternating with broad ones. The largest 
field is constantly found round the thicker }>art of the gourd. 
This field and occasionally a second broad field, is subdivided 
in smaller fields by black longitudinal lines. On the top as 
well as at the bottom there is au edging of black triangles 
which are more or less broad and have a long apex as shown 
in Fig. io8 A and C. In Fig. 108 B two of the sides of the 
triangles are slightly curved. 

Similarly to the bamboo boxes, the narrow fields are 
filled up with rows of bevel-sunk triangles (Fig. 108 A, C). 
The gourd in Fig. 108 B has a fine wire ornament in three 
narrow fields. The broad ring fields are generally subdivided 
into four or eight smaller fields. In the box illustrated in Fig. 
108 B, 109 F), the broad top field is divided in ten, the lower 
broad field into .six .small fields. In the box .shown in Fig. 
108 D, the eight subdivisions of the broad field are alternately 
plain, or filled with a diaper pattern. The diamonds have a 
small central dot, or they are .subdivided by diagonals into 
four triangles filled with bevel-sunk triangles, or they are 
left plain (Fig. 109 A). 

A common motive on gourd boxes seems to be one t>r 
two buffalo heads, highly conventionalized and .scorched 
black with a hot iron, placed on two opposite fields (b'ig. 
108 B, E, F), or on every other field (Fig. 108 A, C). In the 
lime box shown in Fig, 109 B the fields with buffalo head 
ornaments are slightly broader than the interjacent fields. 
On two of the latter a range of four cross flowers are .scratched. 
The rest have a diaper pattern. The diamonds have 
alternately a central dot and a simple cross flower. On the 
gourd shown in Fig. 108 B the subdivisions of the broad ring 
field are not symmetric, as will be seen in Fig. 109 D. The 
principle ornament of two opposite fields is a symmetrical 



figure composed of two buffalo heads facing one another. 
These two fields are flanked by fields occupied by two cross 
flowers of strange appearance. Two of these fields are flanked 
by a broad plain field, the othes, by a narrow field along the 
middle of which runs a band of rhombs. 

The Sarasin’s lime box from Mai)ane in Pebato, 
which is illustrated by Meyer an Richter (Fig. io8 A), cor¬ 
responds in some points to the box shown in Fig io8 B and C. 
but it differs in certain resjrects from them. The wide part of 
the gourd is tKCupied by two broad fields separated by a 
narrow ring band. By means of black lines the broad ring 
fields are subdivided into six small fields, the ones of the 
upper field right above those of the lower field. In ev'erv' 
other field there is a buffalo head, scorched black. Those of 
the upi»er row alternate with the heads of the lower row. 
The other fields are filled with a variety of ornaments, 
different on ev'erj' field. Noteworthy seems the fact that in 
one field the design is a scroll work (compare Fig. 109 C). 
The interjacent fields of the upper row are also adorned with 
jjatterns chiefly built on curves. 

As a rule, however, the small ornaments seem to be com¬ 
posed of straight lines. 

d. CABVINO OK COCOKOT SHELL 

Boxes made from the shell of small coconuts are occasion¬ 
ally used by the natives for keeping lime. They make 
rather a big jjerforation at one end, the one with the three 
germs, through which the box is filled. From a small aper¬ 
ture in the opposite end the lime is sprinkled out. 

Kri'vt records such lime boxes from the Toradja in ge¬ 
neral (“De Bare’e-.Sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. II, p. 213). I 
obtained a small specimen in Koelawi (Fig. no A) and a 
bigger one in Siwongi (Fig. no B). 

These boxes are not adorned with scratched patterns. 
The rough surface of the sliell has been smoothed and bands 
have been marked, running from the bottom to the top. In 
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the Koelawi box there are eight such fields, which have been 
given a coating of tinfoil. The Siwongi specimen has a smooth 
field round the big aperture. From this field 17 long narrow 
fields emanate, ending at the small ajjerture. 

Coconut shells are used by the North Toradja for several 
domestic purposes. As a rule the natives do not bestow much 
care upon their ornamenting. In the Paloe Valley, where a 



1‘ij; 110 - Ijme-lxixes made of small coeoniits A, frcmi KoeUwi, Xo 
1022 H, from Si\Non^i, No. ■.ro40. Tobakoe (iLstrirt 


cluster of coconut shells, each with a lid, are used to fetcli 
water in, I never observed a single attcmjit in ornamenting 
the shells. The same was the case of the ])ieces of coconut 
shell forming the bowl of ladles, and very nearly, of the coco¬ 
nut shell pieces used for the logo game (see \’ol. I\', }). 222). 

The coconut bowls used for drinking vessels etc arc often 
neatly worked. The half of a coconut shell is thinned, and 
the inner as well as the outer surface smoothed. The rim 
may be even and plain, but it is often thinner than the rest 
of the bowl, with a jagged edge (Fig. in A). Different 
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patterns are shown in Fig in C, but no doubt there are many 
more, the whole of my material being but 50 specimens of 
which only two originate from the Poso Torad]a The Koro 
Toradja seem to make better bowls than the Paloe Toradja. 
Of 22 Koro Toradja bowls there is but a single plain speci- 



c 

I IK 111 \ (nconiit Ixiwl used as a drinkiiif! Mssil B roionut bowl 

iisul in washmK Rold C patUrns used for tht nm of drinkinK bowls 


men The corresponding numbers of Paloe Toradja bovils 
are resjiectivelv 15 and 8 

A coconut bowl maj' ha^e a stand made from the half 
of a coconut shell The stand of the single specimen of this 
kind that I saw 111 Koelawi was adorned with a number of 
narrow triangular perforations (Fig ill A) The rim was 
jagged and wavy as shown in the figure 
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Fig 112 — Hocjks and clasps <>f horn A, obtained in Kantewoe. but 
originating from the Saa<lnng Toradja in Pada, H, C, Iv. clasps bought in 
Kantewoe but possibly from Pada. I), F --II, hcKiks from Kniiiewn«* 


In washing gold in the rivers, the natives at some places 
have shallow bowls made from coconut shell. The specimen 
illustrated in Fig. iii B was acquired in Kantewoe. It is cut 
thin and smoothed. The rim which is not thinner than the 
rest of the bowl, is adorned with incisions. Into this bowl 
the natives pour out the gold from a washing pan. 

e. PATTEBHB CARVED IE RELIEF OR SCRATCHED 
OR HORR 

As mentioned in the foregoing several wooden utensils 
used by the North Toradja may be made of horn as well. 
This is especially the case of the hilts, many of which are of 
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excellent execution. They have, how¬ 
ever, already been treated together with 
wooden hilts. 

Hooks are made either of wood or 
horn, but as a rule the latter are bet^ter 
worked, presumably owing to the nature 
of the material. In Fig. 112 some horn 
clasps and hooks are illustrated. Such 
hooks are recorded from several tribes, 
and possibly there are local types. The 
specimen shown in Fig. 112 A, I obtain¬ 
ed in Kantewoe. Its patterns differ 
from the ones commonly met with in 
Kantewoe, and the native from whom 
it was acquired said it came from Pada, 
a district inhabited by a Saadang To- 
radja tribe. The ornaments scratched 
on these hooks are in most ca.ses rather 
siinjde: as a rule two parallel lines with 
hatchings between. 

()f much the same shape as the 
hooks, are a kind of clasps for bags 
which I found in Kantewoe (Fig. 112 B, 

C, E). On the neck of the buffalo 
ornament there is in £ a conventionaliz¬ 
ed wire ornament, on the horns double 
rows of ellipses, each in a small rhombic 
partition. Two ellipses represent the 
ears of the animal. The blaze is a rhomb filled up with small 
rhombs, one inside the other. The specimen shown in my 
illustration is black; all incisions are filled with lime. I have 
not seen such clasps in other North Toradja districts, and 
it may be that the5' are imirorted to Kantewoe from Pada. 

Of toilet articles there is a little horn instrument used 
to catch and kill lice (Fig. 113). The handle of the specimen 
shown in this illustration has been given the shape of a 
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I. 2. 

Vip 113 Instruments 
used to comb out the 
hair and to catch and 
kill lice. Prom Pipikoro. 

A, of horn, (r M. 

2b I 8 q. B, of bamboo. 
No >053 
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Xftcr (im inn k 
F iK 11 ) Scales v\itli beam 
of hom Bada 


conventionalized buffalo head. 
Neither the handle nor the blade 
are ornamented. In my collection 
there is ako a small bamlxio sjie- 
cinien with plain incised orna- 
nieiit.s (Fig. 113 B). I saw these 
instruments in Pipikoro only. 

The beam of scale.s used to 
weigh wash gold occasionally arc 
made of horn (Fig. 114). These 
scales certainly are not a native 
invention of the North Toradja, 
but a copy of .scales with a brass 
l>eam a.s used by the Mohammed¬ 
an tril>es of the coa.st. The pat¬ 
terns which adorn the beams aj)- 
jiear to be borrowed and altered 
miMlifications of Hugi ornaments. 


Scales with brfi.ss beams arc also in u.sc in the North Toradja 


di.stricts. 


Finally I want to mention a kind of rectangular horn 
plate adorned with various patterns, anti worn by Mic na¬ 
tives as an ornament. I 


have not seen these plates 
myself, but Krt’VT in "I)e 
Bare’e-Sprekende Torad- 
ja’s,” Vol. II, p. 2281, des¬ 
cribes them and illustrates 
two .specimens (Fig. 115). 
Ivvidently the plates are of 
Bugi origin. Kri'Yt .says: 
“Plaatjes op de borst met 
de eene of andere spreuk 
in het Arabisch of Roegi- 




neesch er oj) ziet men ook •‘’R "i Ornamentcfl hom plates 

j,_, , j ^ . »oni by the Toradja children in the 

doorenkelengedragen. Ook coa.st districts. 
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deze plaatjes maken de Toradja’s wel eens na uit btiffel- 
hoorn; zij snijden er dan echter geen letters in, maar de 
gewone figuren, welke men ook op hunne kalk- en tabaks- 
bussen vindt." 

I. PATTEBV8 8CBATCHED OB BONE 

Of the North Toradja utensiles very few are made from 
bone, and they are not ador¬ 
ned with scratched patterns. 

Spades and hoes, the blade of 
which is the scapula of the 
buffalo, are never ornamented 
to my knowledge, but from the 
skull <jf a pj’thon the natives 
make an amulet, occasionnallj' 
with some incisions to make it 
look like a man. ()ften a native 
may he .seen wearing several 
such charms strung round his 
neck. 'I'he skull has some ana- 
logy with the form of a man. 

Os parietale represents the 
trunk, os frontale, the head, os 
postfrontale, the arms, and os 
squamosum, the legs. The re¬ 
semblance to a man is increased 
by the parietale having at the 
back a projection corresponding to the male genitals. 
Occasionally the natural likeness of the skull with the 
form of man has been added to by means of incisions 
representing eyes, a mouth, breeches, and bands crossing 
in front of the body (Fig. n6). It would seem that these 
charms are commonly used by the North Toradja. The 
specimen illustrated here and several similar specimens the 
Sarasinb actjuired from their coolies, who had obtained 
them in Bada. 



3. 3 . Aftvr SARASfK. 

iM> Scull of a python used 
a.s a charm by the natives in 
Central Celebes 
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g. FATHIBVS SCBATOHBD 01 BABTBBBWABB 

The North Toradja are no skilled potters. They never 
model their pottery in an animal or human form, nor do 
they give it any artistic shajje. The surface of the pots may 
occasionally be adorned with hatchings and diamonds achiev¬ 
ed by means of a wooden beater used in working the clay. 
To this implement I shall come back later on when treating 
of stamps. 

In Tentena in li Central Celelies, however, I acquired 
an earthenware bowl on a stand showing some feeble at- 



Fig 117 — Karthenwarr on a stand. No .*^77 Tentena Central 

Celelkes 


tempts of artistical treatment (Fig. 117 A) The rim of the 
bowl as well as that of the stand are adorned with a range 
of small notches. In the bottom of the bowl is scratched a 
plain cross with double rows of hatchings at the top (Fig. 
117 B). I am not positive about this bovyl being genuine 
North Toradja work. It may have been affected by foreign 
influence, possibly from the Kuropean Missionary school 
at Tentena, since a couple of words are scratched on the 
bottom of it. 


h. STOBE CABTIHOS 

In Central Celebes we meet with figures modelled from 
stone, as well as rock-carvings, but they belong to an earlier 
culture than the present one and have been treated in Vol. 
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V of this Series "Megalithic Finds in Central Celebes.” The 
ornaments are of quite another type than those of the North 
Toradja, a fact to which I called the attention in 1921 in 
my Swedish book “I Celebes Obygder.” I pointed out the 
remarkable fact that the buffalo h^ad motive is never used 
in the stone sculptures, possibly for the reason that the 
buffalo was not found in Celebes at that time, or it was an 
animal less important than at present. This suggestion 
Krityt in 19.12 in a paper “^'Immigration prehistorique 
dans les pays des Toradjas occidentaux” presents as his own, 
not mentioning that it was published eleven years earlier by 
the author of this book, which cannot be explained by 
unac(iuaintance with my Swedish book, since he has a Dutch 
translation made by Mrs. Ai>riani. 

Nowadays there are verj* few stone utensils in use in 
the North Toradja districts. In 'making pots, the natives 
ejnploy a round flat stone which they hold in their left hand 
inside the pot while beating and moulding it with the right 
hand. Sometimes they place a stone at the bottom of a 
wooden mortar when pounding maize, but none of these 
simple tools are ornamented. 

M'hen making bast cloth the natives use a mallet, lAe 
lA’e, a small block of stone with grooved sides and a rattan 
handle. ()ccasionally these ike ike are adorned with scratched 
patterns on the sides not grooved. In 1903 Meyer and 
Richter in their great work on the Sarasins’ collections 
from Celebes mention these onianiented mallets and illus¬ 
trate a specimen. All S.Ar.asix’s ike ike were acquired 
in the village of Mapane in Pebato. I got a mallet of 
this kind in Boejoempondoli, a Rada colony near Lake 
Poso. f)n one side there are a few cross hatchings (Fig. 

118 B). 'I'he opjiosite end is adorned with a bilaterall)' sj'm- 
metrical j»attern which has some analogy’ with a cross flower 
ornament (Fig 118A). Cross hatchings seem to be the 
commonest ornament on these ike ike. Meyer and Richter 
write as follows of a specimen Nr. 310 from Mapane; “Die 
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Pig II8. — Ornamented stone mallets, tkf tke. used in making bast cloth 
A. B, from Boejoempondoli, C. V from Mapane, IVbato district, after 
Meyer and Richter, li), F, Poso Toradja, in all prc^bability in the museum 
of Weltevreden, Java, after Ai>ri\ni and Kkcvt, (>. Leiden Mus. 

I759/H 

vier Schmalseiten sind mit cingekritzclten sich kreuzendeii 
Zicksacklinien versehen.” Of another stone the say on page 
“Auf clem Steine von Mus. Dresden 11912 finden wir an 
den langen Schmalseiten sich kreutzende schrage I.inien 















































eingeritzt.” The stone which they illustrate they describe 
as follows: “Auf der einen kurzen Schmalseite mit einer 
eingeritzten, stilisierten, unverstandlichen Kigur, auf der 
anderen eine einfachere, aber ebenfalls utiklare Figur." 

A close examination of the ornaments shown in Fig. 
ii8 C and I), reveals in Fig. ii8C a conventionalized buf¬ 
falo head, although not of a common type. Without dif¬ 
ficulty we identify the horns, the ears, the blaze, the eyes, 
and the muzzle. The part corresponding to the animal’s 
neck is strange. What it is meant to represent I cannot tell. 
The design on the opjxjsite side is in all probability nf)t 
accomplished. Kvidently it was meant to be a pattern 
similar to the first one. We notice the horns and the ears 
of the buffalo. To judge from the illustration supplied 
by Mkykr and Richter this ike ike stone must be rather 
irregular, one end being bigger than the other and with 
deeper grooves. 

There is another ike ike in the Dresden Museum, Nr. 
119.25. Meyer and Richter describe it as follows: "An den 
kurzen Schmalseiten Kritzel von der Gestalt der Ornaniente 
auf der figiirlich gravierten Breitseite.” The authors do not 
furnish an illustration but evidently this ike ike is not of the 
kind commonly met with. In all propability it is of the 
same kind as the ornamented ike ike stones from FV Central 
Celebes represented by Adriani and Kruyt in the "Int. 
Arch. f. F'thn,” 1901 (Fig. 118 K, F), and of which the Dei- 
den Museum posesses a specimen shown in Fig. 118 G. On 
two of these stones there are rows of scroll work, on the 
third the whole of the surface is occupied by a diaper pattern 
of 12 diamonds each with a small cross flower within a 
double frame. But these patterns are not made with the 
view of ornamenting the stones but the bast cloth. 

B. Pokerwork 

I have no records from the North Toradja of real poker- 
work, but occasionally some lines or dots in a pattern may’ 
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be scorched black. On the hook from Feana (No. 1878 a), 
illustrated in Fig. 62 F; the lines on the neck and the horns, 
those between the ears and the head, as well as the short 
lines representing teeth are scorched black. 

Pokerwork is much more commcm on bamboo and 
gourd utensiles. The ornaments chiefly consist of lines or 
bands, triangles of various shape as well a& conventionalized 
buffalo heads. In most cases the outlines of a field or a 
pattern have first been incised on the surface of the object, 
but occasionally an ornament may be applied directly, for 
instance in the rere shown in Fig. 105 B, and the very much 
simplified buffalo head motive illustrated in Fig. 99 D. 

The art of poker-painting seems to be universal with 
the North Toradja. Experts on bamboo and gourd orna¬ 
mentation by means of pokerwork are the To Bada and the 
To Tole. According to Kruvt the Poso Toradja in poker¬ 
painting use a piece of redhot coconut shell. In Koelawi 
and Pipikoro the natives used a small iron bar. The method 
recorded by Kruyt no doubt is the primary one. 

A certain kind of cicatrices are commonly met with, 
the native men having the habit of making with a hot iron 
implement some marks on their upper arm, but these marks 
never form a pattern. 


0. lowing 

It is not quite easy to distinguish drawing from painting 
in North Toradja art. It seems convenient to comprehend 
in one group ornaments acquired simply by means of lines, 
and in a single colour, in another those with paint in colours, 
often covering whole fields. 

Drawings are made either with wood-charcoal or nompi, 
the latter a native black like Indian ink, fragrant and rather 
sticky. I do not know how widespread the art of drawing 
with charcoal is. I can find no references in the literature at 
my disposal. My own experiences go only as far as the 




A, C, D, V , O I- 3 B, E, H I- G 


Fig. I iq — Drawings in charcoal from Foladangko, Koelawi, except («, 
which is from a bridge near the village of Toewa, north of Koelawi. A, 
B, fowls, C. a pig. D. a hnr.se. G, a buffsdo, F. a myriapod; G, a wiitnl/a tree, 
a kind of fertility tree, H, a man catching a horse with a lasso. 



ling native soldiers from Paloe who often were seen scrawling 
on walls with charcoal. 

The drawings illustrated in Figs. 119 and 120 are sure 
to be of native origin, and so is the one in Fig. 121, which is 
found on a wooden shingle from the roof of the old temple of 
Toewa. It was acquired by the Sarasins in 1902, i. e. long 
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before this village had ever been visited by patrolling 
soldiers or by any foreigners at all. 

All drawings illustrated here originate from the village 
of Boladangko in Koelawi with the exception of the one 
shown in Fig. 119 G which I saw, on a bridge in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Toewa. The commonest motives seem to be 
domestic animals and warriors. 

More seldom such a motive as the 
one shown in Fig. 119 G is met 
with, a woenlja tree, a kind of 
fertility tree about which the na¬ 
tives dance before starting to 
work the padd}' fields to prepare 
them for the setting of the paddy 
plants. Evidently the natives 
are no clever drawers, even if we 
admit that the boar (Fig. 119C) 
and the buffalo (Fig. 119 E) are 
rendered with a good deal of 
realism. Also the horse in Fig. 

119 H and the hen. A, are identi¬ 
fied without difficulty. The horse 
in Fig 119 D and the chicken in 
I'ig. iiq B are le.ss of a success 
If we are told that the animal 
in Fig. iig F is a m^-riapod we 
recognize his numerous feet as 
well as his venomous jaws. 

Strange to say this is a motive 
often seen inside the Boladangko temple. 

In most cases the artist represents a single person, more 
seldom an action as for instance the man catching a horse 
with a lasso (Fig. iigH), or the warriors with shield and 
sword in their hands (Fig. 120). All these men but one, who 
has a head cloth, wear head pieces with horns in front. The 
sheath is tied to the left hip, and the man on the extreme 



I'ig 121 — Man traced m 

cliarcoal on a wooden shingle 
Village of Toewa, north of 
Koelat\i 
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left wears breeches. The man on the wooden shingle from 
the Toewa temple is similar (I'ig. 121). No realism is 
exhibited in these drawings. All are highly simplified and 
stereotyped representations of the men portrayed. What 
the drawing in Fig. 120 is meant to represent is not quite 
clear. Of the six men two and two seem to be engaged in 




1 13 and 1 fi. 

Pig izz — Woman's hat of Fandanus leaves with dots of mnnpt No. 
1755, Kantenoe 

a fight hand to hand, since their shields face one another. 
The man in breeches on the left wing may be the leader of 
the party who are fighting or perhaps engaged in the per¬ 
formance of a war-dance. 

In later times several new motives have been added to 
the old ones in consequence of the intercourse with foreigners. 
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In Koelawi for instance, the missionarj' was often pictured 
wearing his cap as an officer in the Salvation Army. Now 
and then I met with a feeble attempt of portraying the big 
steamers which might be seen on the occasion of a visit to 
Faloe. Especially the rigging of thp ship was well portrayed. 

As a simple method of drawing we might also term the 
technique of adorning hats and baskets with strings of black 
dots of nompi, a habit I have noticed chiefly in Pipikoro 
(Fig. 122). These dots, however, are never 
applied so as to make a real design. 

Here the art of tattooing and painting 
the skin with the black dying stuff nompi 
will also be mentioned. It seems doubtful 
whether real tattoo is practised by the 
North Toradja. I have no references in 
books at my disposal, and have only seen 
a single man in Koelawi who had a tattoo 
of strange appearance on his right forearm 
(Fig. 123). 

Real tattoo I have seen twice in 
Kantewoe where two women were tattooed 
from the tips of their fingers all over their 
hands, arms, and shoulders with a variety 
of darkblue scroll work. From the shoul- 
ders the tattoo extended to the back as arm^^ewithmi^t 
well as to the chest where two buffalo colour. Koelawi. 
horns were the single ornaments. The 
two women, however, were not natives of Kantewoe but 
slaves from Pada, thus of a Saadang Toradja tribe. 

As a kind of tattoo we may also characterize two or 
three dark lines on either cheek, achieved by means of a 
caustic plant sap. This ornament we often meet with in 
E. Central Celebes. Also in the mountain districts in NW. 
Central Celebes this kind of tattoo is occasionally found. 
Here the natives use the sap of a wild growing mango tree, 
in Koelawi called otUja. Seemingly this tattoo has found 
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its way to Koelawi and Pipikoro from the eastern districts. 
In Ondae for instance, it was in common use at the time of 
my visit to this district in 1919. 

The habit of ornamenting the face with dots and lines 
of nompi, occasionally forming patterns, is almost universal 
with the North Toradja. The designs shown in Fig. 126 I, 
and M are highly conventionalized buffalo heads, so called 
petono (tono = horn in the Koelawi language). I could not 
make out the meaning of all the patterns, but it can hardly 
be doubted that they are of a magical character, or were so 
originally, since this facial painting is used chiefly on the 
occasions of certain ritual performances (Figs. 124—126). 
The patterns seem to vary according to locality. Here I 
shall confine myself to observe that according to the natives 
the habit of adorning the face with nompi paint was more 
common in Central Celebes at an earlier period and is 
disapjjearing nowadays, for instance in the districts of Koelawi, 
Lindoe, and Toro. In the far off districts of Pipikoro facial 
painting with nompi was still in frequent use in iqi8. The 
same was the case in Bada and Behoa which I vi.sited 
towards the end of 1918. Kruyt in "De Bare’e-Sprekendc 
Toradja's,” Vol. II, p. 80, states that the natives living 
south of I,ake Poso also were in the habit of using black 
facial paint. 

A special kind of drawings are the black contour lines 
of the designs ornamenting bast cloth articles, but being 
traced with a kind of brush, they will conviently be 
treated under the heading below'. 

V. Painting 

The habit of decorating certain objects with coloured 
patterns is universal with the North Toradja, but not all 
tribes are equally skilled in this art. It is above all their 
bast cloth garments that the natives adorn with paintings. 
Other articles decorated in this manner are women’s bamboo 
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head rings, in the Kgelawi language called ltdi waloe (tali— 
band, waloe - bamboo), and the inside of the fur palape 
of the men. A palape is a small mat of fur or matting tied 
about the waist and hanging down at the back. On this 
the men sit. In some districts certain temple posts may 
occasionally be adorned with coloured patterns. In the 
eastern part of Central Celebes this was formerly also the 
case of the coffins. 


a. PAIHTINOS OS WOOD 

The Saadang Toradja very often ornate houses and 
bridges with patterns painted with black, white, and red 
colour, but this is rarely done in the other Toradja districts. 
I never ob.served any paintings of this kind in the districts 
of the Paloe and Koro Toradja. but they arc recorded from 
the Poso Toradja di.stricts as well as from the Kalaena 
Valley. The centre post of the temples, the so-called ioemam- 
poe, seems often to have lK*cn decorated with j)aintings. 

The Sarasins in their ‘■Rci.sen in Celebes,” \'() 1 . I, 
p. 218, describe the centre post of a temj)lc as follow.s: “sie 
war hiibsch in lyangsstreifen durchbrochen gcarbeitet und 
mit Rot und Schwarz bcmahlt.” AnRiAxi and Krvyt 
illustrate such a toemampne from the temj)le of Boejoe mBa- 
jaoe in Pebato (Fig. 4). The authors do not state it to be 
painted, but to judge from their illustration the triangles 
at the top are painted. 

The small coffins used as an ultimate resting jdacc of 
the bones of the deceased in Iv Central C.'Icbes seem also 
to have been decorated with paint of colovirs. Adriani 
and Kruyt in "Dc Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” illustrate 
two such coffins (Fig. 52 D and K). They are not stated 
to be painted, but to judge from the illustration they are, 
but it is of course imimssible to tell from the figure which 
colours were used. On j). 126, Vol. II, Kruyt only .says: 
“Meestal zijn deze (the small coffins) goed afgewerkt en met 
figuren besneden.” 
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b. PAIHTBD BABT CLOTH 

Of much more importance than the paintings on certain 
wooden objects are the bast cloth paintings which no doubt 
is the commonest art in Central Celebes, and which in some 
districts has been carried to a greater i)erfecti<)n than any 
other branch of art. 

Bast cloth and its painting has repeatedly been treated of 
in the literature. Rsi)ecially Adriaxi and Kruyt have made 
a close study of this subject in a treatise in “Int. Arch, 
f. Ktbn.” in iqoi, called “Ceklopte bof)mschors als klee- 
dingstof op Midden-Celelx'S.” They treat of the same sub¬ 
ject in in Vol. II of “l)e Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja's.” 
Not having had the ojjjKjrtunity of studying the whole 
prcK'ess of j>reparing bast cloth, or the colours with which 
it is painted, I direct the reader to the above works of Auriani 
and Krvyt. The natural colour of the cloth is partly due 
tt» different kinds of jilants, partly to the treatment of the 
fibres. The finest <|ualities are almost white, coarser ones 
of a dirty yellowish grey. As a rule bast cloth used for gar¬ 
ments is not left in its natural colour but dyed black, brown, 
red or yellow. A ready-made article of dress may be orna¬ 
mented with dots and lines to form a pattern on the plain 
cloth, or cloth of natural colour. The colours used in bast 
cloth painting are black, crimson, lilac, yellow, and green, all 
dyeing nmtters which the natives knew how to make them¬ 
selves. Nowadays the u.se of anilin is universal, and this 
accounts for the addition of blue as well as of shades of 
the aliove mentitmed ct)lours. I ha\'e not seen any really 
old bast cloth garments with blue ornaments, but the pos¬ 
sibility is not precluded that indigo could have been used. 
According to Adriani and’ Krvyt it is women’s work to 
paint bast cloth. In many })laces this is done only by priest¬ 
esses. It is, however, said that certain men who dress and 
live like women also i)aint bast cloth. In Vol. II, p. 322 of 
"De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” Kruyt writes: “In het 
kleuren en schilderen der foeja hebben de Bare’e-Toradja’s 
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(het zijn weder de vrowen, die dit werk verrichten) het wel 
vrij ver gebracht, maar vooral de Berg-Toradja's zijn er 
knap in. Bij deze staninien is het beschilderen der foeja 
in handen der priesters en pristeressen. Dat onder deze 
personen veel mannen zijn, die zich als 
vrouwen kleeden en gedragen, verklaart 
het feit, dat de sehilderkunst daar zooveel 
nicer beteekent dan bij de Bare’e-Torad- 
ja’s. . 

Straight lines are drawn by means of 
a small rule made from a hamlxw s]>linter. 
In case of two or more parallel lines 
being required, a bamboo instrument is 
used which has the shape of a fork with 
two, three, four or more prongs (Fig 127). 
In colouring the fields the natives use 
different kinds of brushes. Adkiani and 
Kri'YT in their paper "Oeklopte booni- 
schors als kleedingstof op Midden-Celelies,” 
j) 158, state as follows: "Het penseel dat 
men tot schilderen gebruikt is een stuk 
baniboe of de bladsteel van Jatropa ( ur¬ 
eas (tondo ntomene, “Mandaarsche haag” 
of kalidjawa), aan het eind een weinig 
zacht geklopt." 

This no doubt refers to the Poso 
Toradja, the only natives in Central Cele¬ 
bes that the two missionaries had closely 
studied at the time of the publication of 
the above quoted pajjer. Certainly other 
brushes than those made of a leaf stem 
are used by the North Toradja. In 1918 when I visited the 
district of Bada I saw in the village of Bewa a woman painting 
patterns on bast cloth. Small shells were used for colour- 
saucers The brushes were wing-quills, stripped of their vane 
save for the top which served for the hairs of a brush. 


. 


After Auhiaki atul 
KurvT I I. 

Fig 1^7 — Drawing- 
pen of bamboo used 
in painting parallel 
lines on bast cloth 
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As a rule the garments for everyday wear are not orna¬ 
mented with paintings. This is chiefly done with the festival 
attire, and pieces of dress used in ritual performances. In 
"De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja's" Kruyt states the follow¬ 
ing: “De beschildering der hoofddoeken is altijd belangrijker 
dan die der baadjes en beteltasschen. Andere kleedingstuk- 
ken, behalve de abe en de -pebantja ndompoe, die men respec- 
tievelijk onder de baadjes en hoofddoeken kan rekenen, 
worden niet beschilderd." Of the so-called "Berg-Toradja’s” 
he says on p. 326: "Alleen hoofddoeken (die de vrouwen 
niet dragen) en sirih-zakken worden beschilderd." 

My own exi3eriences are not altogether in keeping with 
Kri:yt‘s as to the bast cloth painting of the mountain tribes, 
the ‘‘Berg-Toradja’s.” Certainly not only betel bags and 
head cloths are painted, but also tunics as well as the sarong 
used by men with festival cloths. 

Formerly the garments of men were a bandage of bast 
cloth wound round the waist and passed between the legs, 
a head cloth of the same material, and a fur palape. In 
addition a bast cloth koemoe W’as often worn. This is a gar¬ 
ment in the shajje of a wide cylinder which the native folds 
over one shoulder It is chiefly used for carrying purposes 
in the daytime, and at night he sleeps in his koemoe. No 
man can do without a small bag, batoetoe, in w’hich he keeps 
his tobacco and betel Most men wore a head cloth. 

Certain articles of dress are only used on special occa¬ 
sions, for instance a long sash of bast cloth with fringed 
ends, wound round the head. The natives in Koelawi and 
Lindoe stated it might also be wound round the waist, but this 
I never saw myself. In Idndoe I only saw it worn as a head¬ 
dress. Ckubaukk illustrates a Leboni man with a sash round 
his head, in the act of killing a buffalo which was slaughtered 
on the occasion of a native feast. 

Of other garments of ritual character we notice the abe, 
a short cloak of bast cloth, open at both sides. In Ondae 
where I acquired several sjiecimens in 1918, the natives said 
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this was worn by the bow at the feast celebrated when they 
were taken up among the men. Similar cloaks were used 
for the memorial feast in lumour of the deceased. 

The dress of women is. or formerly was, a wide skirt 
of coarse bast cloth, a tnnic, and a hair band of the same 
material. Similarely to the men they had a koemoe and a 
betel bag. Originally the bag like the rest of the garments 
was made of bast cloth, but at present this material is being 
replaced by imported cotton cloth. Whether young women 
ever wear an ahe I cannot tell, but I am j>ositive alw>ut the 
use of an ahe for the j>arcels containing the bones of dead 
women on the occasion of the memorial feast of the deceased. 

Of men’s garments the bandage, a forerunner of breeches 
is never ornamented with ])aintings to my knowledge Han- 
dages seem mostly to be of plain brown bast cloth. 

Their head cloths are as a rule decorated with i)ainlings, 
in some altogether .simple, in others with elaborate patterns. 
The head cloths may also lx* of a ])lain brown. Several 
authors .such as Avkiasi and Kki yt, Mkvkr and Kicutkk, 
and CiRt'BArKR reiJeatedly refer to these head cloths and 
supply illustrations, but there is no c()mj>rehensive work 
published treating of the head cloths of all the North Toradja 
tribes. 

The jiatterns seem to vary' according to locality as well 
as to the person wearing the garnient and the occasion «jn 
which it is used. KkrYT in Vol. II, p 323 of "De Bare’e- 
Sprekende Toradja’s” sup])lies the following account of the 
use of different kinds of head cloths of the I’oso Toradja: 
‘‘Zij, die reeds tweemaal ten strijde zijn uitgetrokken, heblxn 
recht op een hoofddoek met gele en roode strepen, ndasinam- 
Ura genaamd. Voor hen die reeds drieinalen zijn gegaan, 
zijn de gele en roode strejicn van elkaar gescheiden door 
zwarte lijnen, biroe genaamd. IJerst zij die reeds veirnialen 
zijn gegaan mogen in het midden van hun hoofddoek een 
teekening hebben, pesoele bengga genaamd, en eene dito in 
een der hoeken. Op die teekeningen mogen nog geen buffel- 
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horens voorkomen. Zulk een hoofddoek noetnt men ndarando 
djoinja. Eerst zij die reeds vijf malen zijn gaan snellen 
mogen teekeningen van buffelhorens in hun hoofddoek dragen. 
I)e hoofddoek van hen, die zesmaal ?ijn gegaan, onderscheidt 
zich door eene veelkleurige teekening. De hoofddoeken van 
hen die 7, 8, 9 en 10 niaal hebben gesneld, zijn onderling 
weinig onderscheiden. Zij mogen 00k afbeeldingen van men- 
schen dragen. Hunne hoofddoeken zijn aanstonds hieraan 
te herkennen, dat de punt van den dock, welke over het 
hoofd ligt, versierd is met franje en kralen. Wanneer ieniand 
ticninaal uit snellen is gewest, bcgint hij van voren af aan 
met den eersten hoofddoek, oela rompo." 

When Krx'yt in 1912 published his vi'ork, the natives 
had to a large extent abandoned their old customs, and in a 
foot note the author makes the following remark: "Het 
spreekt van zelf, dat dit alles aan het verdwijnen is, nu het 
ko])i)ensncllen verboden is.” How widespread was the use 
of the head cloths as described by Kruyt this author does 
not state. Ivvidently other types were also worn by the 
Bare-e sjwaking tribes. In their paper "Geklopte boomschors 
als kleedingstof oj) Midden-Celebes,” 1901, Adriani and 
Kryyt mention and illustrate two head cloths from the To 
Eanipoe in the Kalaena Vallej' which are of a type altogether 
different from those described above (PI. XXI, XXII), and 
in "De Bare’e-Sjuekende Toradja’s” a couple of head cloths 
are illustrated which could not very well be classed with 
them. One of these originates from the To Wingke mPoso, 
i. e. from the region north of Lake Poso, the other from the 
Pebat«J district to the west of the Poso River. 

Thus it would seem as if the head cloths used by the 
Poso Toradja have varied a good deal. This corresponds to 
my own experiences from Ondae, where I obtained several 
old and worn sj^ecimens altogether different from the ones 
described by Adriani and Kruyt. I was unable to ascer¬ 
tain how old they were and if they had only been used on 
sp>ecial occasions. 

12 (EAl 



Of head cloths with plain patterns I have in my collec¬ 
tion some specimens from Koelawi and Kantewoe which 
have been used on the occasion of a certain religious perform¬ 
ance. A head cloth from Kantewoe (No. 1910 b) worn at a 
woenija (see Vol. IV of this Series) is made of white bast 
cloth. In the centre a rhombic red field is seen. The four 
corners are likewise red (PI. I; i). Two specimens from 
the village of Soengkoe in Koelawi, Nos. 1460 and 1467, of 
white bast cloth, are almost entirely painted red. The white 
shows only in a central ring field and in half circles in the 
four comers and midways between these (PI. I: 2). 

The head cloths which I acquired in Central Celebes 
may conveniently be classed in 4 groups, each representing 
a type of its own. These are: I. Some simply ornamented 
head cloths from Koelawi and Toro. II. Three specimens 
from Pipikoro. III. A great number of cloths from Bada 
and Behoa. IV’. Some si)ecimens from Ondae. 

Type I. The head cloths from Koelawi and Toro in my 
collection, the natives stated to lie made in these districts, 
but they said that the patterns were those used in Behoa. 
This may be correct, but in my collection I have no similar 
Behoa cloths. Possibly they are allied to those with lines as 
described by Kruyt from E. Central Celelies, all having 
bands of black, yellow, or brown round a plain central figure. 
The simplest specimen is the head cloth No. 1444 from Toro. 
The central design is an oblique cross in a black rhombic 
frame surrounded by alternating bands of yellow and black, 
respectively 5 and 4 (PI. I: 4). The three Koelawi specimens 
are closely similar to the Toro specimen, only the central 
figure is different, being a kind of cross flower formed of two 
pairs of black half leaves along the diagonals in two opposite 
triangular fields. In each of the other two triangular fields 
there is, resting on the base of the triangle, an arch of either 
black or yellow colour. The number of the black bands 
surrounding the central figure is four in two cloths, five in 
one. In the two cloths Nos. 1527 and 26. 9. 266 the space 
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between the black bands is alternately yellow or brown, in 
the cloth No. 1529 the inner half is yellow, the outer half 
brown (PI. I: 5, 6, 3). 

Type II. (PI. II). In this grqup there are only three 
head cloths, two of which were said to have been made in 
Tole but were used in Tobakoe. The third specimen I acquired 
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Vin liS Man'.s head cloth Towoeloe, Tobakoe, Xo 2021. 

in Kantewoe. I have no record of its origin, but being similar 
in colours and designs to the two above mentioned cloths it 
seems likely to have been made somewhere in Pipikoro, all 
the more as I have not seen any similar cloth in any other 
part of Celebes. 

These cloths are divided into 9 squares by means of 
groups of 2— 4 red or brown rather broad cross-lines, parallel 
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to the outlines of the cloth. Two opposite corner-fields are 
surrounded by a border, which in the Kantewoe cloth No. 
I3q6 (PI. Ill) is of elaborate, in the Tole cloth No. 20ZI of 
inferior execution (Fig. 128). The field in.side the border 
is occupied by four so-called petoHo figures of poor execution 
as well as by some cro.sses and stars filling up the back¬ 
ground. In the other two cloths these corner fields are 
adorned with a single central peiono figure surrounded by 
triangles, rings, stars, and horn like projections. The other 
two corner fields in the cloths Nos. 2021 and 1396 arc siini)ly 
divided into two triangles by a diagonal drawn from the 
comers of the cloth. In No. 2021 the diagonal is a single 
line, in No. I3</) it is double. F)ach of the remaining 5 fields 
in No. 1396 have double diagonals. The same is the ca.se 
of the specimen No. 2022, in which two of the corner fields 
also have a diagonal cnxss (PI. II: i). As a rule the triangles 
are divided by an arched line into two fields of different 
colours. The fields of the si)ecimen No. 2021 are occupied 
by irregular, arched or triangular figures of very poor 
execution (Fig. 128). 

Type III. (PI. I\'). The head cloths in th's group 
originate from the Bada district. I bought these cloths in 
Koelawi, Toro, and other districts, but in all cases I was 
told that they can>c from Bada. That they really did, cannot 
be doubted. They are closely similar in shape, colours, and 
designs in spite of considerable variation. In the districts 
to the north of Bada, wandering Bada men were often 
seen with their bundles of head cloths and betel bags. In 
Koelawi there was a great demand for these articles, since 
a young man could hardly join a morego dance without a 
Bada head cloth on his head and a betel bag from that i)ro- 
vince in his hand. 

Characteristic of all head cloths from Bada is the rhom¬ 
bic shajje with the obtuse comers drawn out into a point, 
showing when the cloth is folded along the long diagonal and 
tied round the head (PI. I\'). The background is mostly yellow 



or orange and in the centre there is usually a rhombic field 
of the same shaj^c as the cloth, bordered by a black and 
red frame. The outer edge of the cloth has a similar frame 
of black and red. Another frame is found half way between 
the central rhomb and the border. This conveys the im¬ 
pression of three uniform rhombs of different sizes placed on 
top of one another, each bordered by a frame of red and 
black. The fields lietween the frames are divided into several 
square fields by means of cross lines of various kinds, and 
these small fields are filled up with various patterns, often 
petnno figures. There is a great variety of such figures as 
well as of the numerous additional hooks and projections 
(PI. V—XII). These accessory' ornaments are also found se¬ 
parately in the fields. The petono figures as well as the rest 
of the ornaments are as a rule red with black edges. 

The central rhombic field is often adorned with patterns 
groujKvl along two ornamental diagonal bands (PI. IV). 
Occasionally there is a second cross, the limbs of which are 
])arallel to the sides of the rhomb (PI. VIII: i, XVI). Some 
of the small fields thus achieved maj’ be painted with black, 
the rest adorned with a petono figure. At times w’e meet 
with a strange jiattern slightly similar to a petono figure, 
but I do not think it is really derived from this motive, 
since I have not been able to trace any intermediate stages. 
It is a kind of diagonal cross figure with a wide centre and 
wide ends, adorned with various scrolls (PI. IX). In many 
head cloths we meet this cross not only in the central field 
but in most of the small square fields. The more or less 
triangular fields between the limbs of the cross as well as the 
sj)acc round the petono figures are filled up with various 
patterns. A rather common one is a cross flower, with the 
diagonals for mid ribs. As a rule the diagonals simply are 
black lines or red bands. In the big central rhombic field 
the bands occasionally may l)e broad and adorned with 
various designs (PI. I\', XII: 3, XV; i). 

The petals of these cross flowers either are of one colour. 
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or the halves are in different colours (PI. XII: I—5). Very 
often a number of lines are drawn from the diagonal slant¬ 
ingly towards the edge of the petal or leaf. In this manner 
the leaf will be subdivided into some small, narrow fields. 
Often a black field alternates with a field of bright colour, 
mostly red, in rare cases yellow (PI. XI). 

The background on which this cross flower is traced 
may be left altogether plain, but generally it is decorated in 
the same manner as the fields with a petono figure, or the 
cross-like figure with wide ends and centre. 

In some head cloths we find an ornament partly simi¬ 
lar to the cross flower motive, but with half leaves along 
the diagonals. An arch on top of each leaf makes it look like 
a swastika (PI. XII: 6, 8). In Plate XII: 7 is shown a va¬ 
riant of this motive in which the mid rib of each half leaf 
ends in a final curve. 

Beside the above mentioned designs there are several 
more with which the rhombic and square fields are adorned. 
In PI. VIII—X, XIV, XV’ are given a numlier of patterns 
based on the crossing diagonals. In some there is a four- 
pointed star (PI. XV’; 2), now' broad ornamental diagonal 
bands predominate over a central star the points of which 
are connected writh the apex of a triangular ornament (PI. 
XV’: i). This pattern may also be found as a separate design 
in the rectangular fields between the square fields of several 
head cloths (PI. IX: 5, VIII: 3, X: 5, 6. 8). 

In a single head cloth. No. 93R, the designs of which 
deviate rather much from the type commonly met with, 
there is a black diagonal cross and a small central cross 
flower, beyond which on each diagonal are found two small 
leaves (PI. XV: 3). 

Occasionally the squares are adorned with a kind of 
multipointed star. In PI. XIV: 9 is shown a pattern in which 
a cross flower is substituted for diagonals, each petal having 
near its top two hooks which convey the impression of a 
highly conventionalized petono figure. The points of a four 



pointed star alternate with the petals of the flower. The 
centre is a small circle. Plate XIV: 6 shows an eight pointed 
star with a big central circle, the same Plate, 7 and 8, squares 
with a central circle surrounded by, more or less triangular 
figures the apexes of which rest on the circular line. 

Occasionally the big central rhombic field may be filled 
up with various small designs (PI. XVI: 2). 

In the district of Behoa I did not acquire any head 
cloths for my collection, but in the Tole village of Pangana 
I bought a cloth which was stated to originate from that 
province, which I think is correct. At any rate this cloth 
(No. 1876 A), differs from the three genuine cloths from 
Pipikoro, described in the foregoing. The composition 
and pattern of the supposed Behoa cloth to a certain degree 
corresponds to some Bada cloths, but in several respects it 
differs from them Similarely to the Bada cloths there are 
three frames, one around the small slightly rhombic central 
field, another along the outline of the cloth, and a third 
l)etwecn the two (PI. XVII). These frames, how'ever, which 
in a Bada cloth consist of an inner red and an outer black 
portion, are in the head cloth in question broad, ornamental 
bands with edges in two colours, black and red in the outer¬ 
most edge, probably black and yellow in the rest. The 5’ellow 
at present is nearly obliterated, the cloth being old and worn. 
The background seems to have been of the same yellow 
colour. The 2.5 cm broad fields of the three frames are 
divided by transversal lines into a number of square and 
rectangular fields. 

In the same manner the fields between the frames are 
subdivided in squares between which are found several 
small rectangles. These small fields are separated by plain 
black lines, or there are double lines with hatchings between. 
Some narrow rectangular fields are painted with red or 
yellow. Broader fields are subdivided by pairs of slanting 
lines into rhombic fields which are black, red or yellow, or 
they are adorned with a checkered pattern. 
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The central almost square field as well as all other 
square fields are occupied either by a cross flower, or by a 
more complicated design based on the diagonals. In the 
centre of the square there is a small checkered rhomb, and 
in each corner a checkered small figure, connected with those 
of the two adjacent corners by means of two arches (PI. 
XVII: I, 13—16.) In two opposite comers of the head cloth, 
just inside the broad edging, there is a square field with a 
pattern which may lie derived from a petono motive (PI. 
XVII; I, 22). The conventionalization has been carried so 
far that the identification of the petono figure is difficult, 
but in head cloths for instance from Bada, a petono figure 
is always found in this particular field, even if it is not used 
for any other fields.j In all probability there are several more 
types of head cloths in Behoa than the one descril)ed above. 

I have no head cloths from Napoe in my collection. In 
the Leiden Museum there is a beautiful cloth from this 
district. Nr. 1759/40 (PI. X\TII), which, in the sulxlivisit)!! of 
the big fields into smaller ones and the designs, corresponds 
on the whole to several Bada cloths, although it differs in 
some respects from all Bada cloths that I have seen, being of 
excellent execution with slender figures drawn with iierfect 
accuracy. 

In the usual manner this cloth is divided into three 
fields. The one in the centre is almost square and surrounded 
by a broad frame of red and black separated by a narrow 
stripe of green ajid bordered by stri])es of blue. The broad 
black outer edge of the cloth is separated from a lK)rder on a 
red background by a strijie of blue. The designs used f<»r 
the border are yellow arches in pairs with a black interior 
projecting from the sides and facing one another. Between 
them there is a string of small checkered diamonds. Inside 
this rather narrow border there are two broad «)nes, each 
lined on one side with blue, on the other with green strii)es 
and separated by a broad black band. The borders are 
subdivided by cross lines in squares and rectangles. The 
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broad rectangular field lying between two square fields 
is ornamented with a range of checkered rhombs. It is 
flanked on either side by narrow fields of yellow, red, black, 
green, and yellow (PI. XVIII; 9). The comer fields are 
adorned with a petono pattern, and the next square fields 
have a diagonal cross design similar to those of the Bada 
cloths. The third square field has a petono figure. The cen¬ 
tral field of the cloth is subdivided into four square fields 



Fip i-'<( I’.Utrriis (III IIlan'^ head cloth. Xapot? Berlin. Xo. 1 C sasy. 
.A. three fields on either side of the corner field riiiininf! from the edije of the 
cloth to the central field II. corner with four coni untionaliud petono figures. 

by oniaiiicntal bands. Two fields have a cross flower oma- 
nient, the other two. a four pointed star ornament with its 
points in the angles. In the fields adorned with petono figur¬ 
es, cross flowers, and stars there are several additional orna¬ 
ments in the shajic of small triangles, hooks, etc. 

It cannot lie doubted that there are other kinds of head 
cloths in Napoe than the one described above, w'hich is 
likely to have lieen meant for some festive occasion. 

In the Berlin Museum there is a head cloth from Napoe, 
No. 1 C 3257, altogether different from the I.,eiden specimen 
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(Fig. 129). On the white cloth all designs are traced with 
black only. There is no variegation of colours. The surface 
of the cloth is subdivided into fields separated from each 
other by strings of small circles which seem to have been 
printed on the cloth by means of a stamp. In two opposite 
comers there is a field with four conventionalized petono 



A, J j. B. 1 xo. 

Fig 130. — Man’.-) head cloth Ondao, R Central Celebes, No ^434 
A, one corner of the cloth, B, shows the main part of the cloth 


figures. The whole background is dotted with black .spots. 
On either side of the corner field there are three fields run¬ 
ning from the edge of the cloth to the central field. They 
are adorned with a series of conventionalized petono figures. 

Type IV (Figs. 130, 131; PI. XIX). To this group I 
have referred 5 head cloths from Ondae. Three of these are 
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closely similar. The other two specimens which are old and 
worn, differ from the three as well as from one another as to 
their ornaments. One of the latter, No. 2454 (Fig. 130), is 
trimmed with a broad border of ^ee concentric squares 
with an edging of black double lines, between which double 



Mann head cloth Ondac, E Central Celebes, No 2453 


transversal lines are drawn in black similarly to the squares. 
Black diagonals divide each field into four triangles and in 
this w'ay a series of triangular fields are achieved. This 
cloth is so old and faded that it is difficult to recognize the 
colours used for it It looks as if two opposite triangles had 
lieen red. Pos.sibly everj' other pair was yellow. Anyhow, 
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the borders convey the impression of three ranges of hour¬ 
glass shaped ornaments. 

In one corner the three comer fields are filled up with 
irregular scroll work (Fig. 130 A). 

The three Ondae cloths which are all closely similar 
(Fig. 131: PI. XIX), have in two opposite comers, those not 
used in tying the cloth on to the head, a large square. All 
three cloths are adorned with red and yellow bands, in No. 
2452 without a dividing line, in No. 2451 with a single black 
line, and in No. 2453 with double black lines. 

The square corner fields of Nos. 2452 and 2453 have in 
the centre a square with a diagonal cross. Two opposite 
triangles are red. The central field is skirted by a broad 
double frame, subdivided by means of single and double 
transversal lines into more or less square fields with various 
ornaments. In the cloth No. 2453 we only meet a kind of 
cross flower ornament and an hour-glass shaiK'd ornament 
achieved by drawing two diagonals and painting the oppo¬ 
site triangles red, or variegating them with cross lines {l'‘ig. 
131). The cloth No. 2452 displays a greater variation of 
designs (PI. XIX; i, 2). Some hour-glass figures have double 
diagonal lines accompanied by triangles. The four petals 
of the cross flowers have Ijeen reduced to small circles on the 
diagonals. Besides we notice an ornament like a i)ro])eller, 
achieved by drawing two diagonals and a cross through 
their intersection, and painting every other triangle red. 
Some fields are filled up with irregular zigzag lines, others 
are checkered or hatched. In this cloth the outline is 
bordered by a narrow field with a string of small triangles. 
Those with their apexes towards the outer edge are gener¬ 
ally red. 

In the cloth No. 2451 (PI. XIX: 3, 4) the central square 
field is divided into eight triangles by means of two diagonals 
and a cross. The triangles are red, green, and yellow. This 
s(}uare has a frame of black triangles surrounded by frames 
of plain green, black, and red, and an ultimate frame subdi- 
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vided by transversal double lines, diagonals, and crosses 
into hour-glass and propeller shaped ornaments. 

The head cloth No. 2455 (PI. XX), which is very old 
and worn, seems to have been white with designs chiefly 
drawn in black. The outer edging of the cloth no doubt was 
red. A faded bluish green can be traced in some of the 
designs. Similarely to the three above described cloths 
the i)rincipal ornaments, two large squares, are found in two 
opposite corners. Within an ornamental frame there is a field 
decorated with various designs. These comprise four compli¬ 
cated diagonal petono figures, a highly conventionalized 
horse in the centre as well as in two opposite fields between 
the petono figures. In the two remaining fields there is a 
cock for an ornament. A longitudinal line divides the ani¬ 
mals into two narrow fields. The bottom field shows a 
faded bluish green. The ornamentation of this cloth is 
striking also in other respects. In the two corners used to 
make a knot there is a plain square, flanked by two large 
rectangles each with a design that seems to represent some 
strange animal like a lizard (PI. XX: 2, 3). It is of course 
impossible to tell if this head cloth really was made in Ondae. 
IV) settle that question a material much vaster than mine 
would be re<|uired. In some respects it corresponds to the 
two cloths from the To I.,ampoe mentioned in the foregoing 
(PI. XXI, XXII). In one of these (PI. XXI) the plain animal 
figures are painted in two colours, half red, half blue. 

In the foregoing I have mentioned the long bast cloth 
sashes used by the men of some mountain tribes in NW. 
Central Celebes. In Koelawi I acquired for my collection 8 
specimens, all of plain yellow colour with broad ornamental 
borders at the ends (PI. XXIII). By means of groups of 
transversal lines, as a rule a broad line and two thin ones, 
parallel fields are achieved which are filled up with various 
designs. In Plate XXIII are seen some variants of 
transversal line groups. The fields between these lines are 
often adorned with triangles of various shapes. Occasionally 



the fields are subdivided into squares by means of trans¬ 
versal lines, then diagonals are drawn and two opposite 
triangles painted in the same colour. In a sash, N0.1377, 
we notice in some fields a string of rhombs, alternately 
yellow and brown, some cross flower-like ornaments, asterisks, 
and a couple of strange quartemary symmetrical designs (PI. 
XXIII: i). In the sash No. 927 there is a field filled up with 
a string of transversal ellipse shaped figures (PI. XXIII: 2). 
All these designs are yellow or reddish brown, but originally 
the brown may have been a bright red. This colour is used 
for the sashes Nos. I05(> and 931, but here the dye-stuff is 
aniline. 

In the sash No. 929 no less than 13 strings of triangles 
are rather conspicuous at either end. Between the two inner¬ 
most strings there is a field of small squares, each with a dot 
of reddish brown surrounded by a brown ring. Squares 
on a yellow background alternate with brown ones, the 
background always lieing a little brighter than the dot and 
ring (PI. XXIII:’3). 

Of painted bast cloth garments the koemoe is of great 
importance in certain districts. Koemoe is a Koelawdan word. 
According to Adriani’s Bare-e Dictionary koemoe means 
“slaapsarong,” A .sarong used for carrying purposes is called 
paoeba, the painted sarong woni on grand cK'casions, saloe- 
dende. Not knowing if the Koelawian language has different 
words for these three kinds of sarong, 1 have used the word 
koemoe for all of them, either they were used in Koelawi or 
in other districts. In Kaiitewoe the natives called this gar¬ 
ment abe, not to be confused with another garment of that 
name in E. Central Celebes. 

The koemoe seems to be universal with all North Toradja 
tribes, though it is not always made of bast cloth. An every¬ 
day koemoe is often made of plain brown or white bast cloth. 
Those meant for festive occasions are adorned with various 
designs. Nr. 244H from Ondae is an extremely simply orna¬ 
mented specimen, only with two huge rhombs on the white 



backgp’ound. The rhombs extend to the edges of the koemoe 
and the two inner comers meet in the middle of it (PI. 
XXIV: 2). 

Some specimens from the above.district are divided into 
four large fields, filled up with plain ornaments. In the 
koemoe No. ( 1 . M. 26. 9. 224 two fields have a double range 
of high triangles the tops of which are cut off. The other 
two fields have a diagonal cross with alternating red and 
yellow triangular fields (PI. XXIV: i). Two of the square 
fields of another Ondae koemoe are adorned with meandering 
red bands (PI. XXIV. 6, 7). 

The koemoe No. 244J is very simply ornamented with 
a succession of broad and narrow transversal fields, the 
former w'ith a double range of triangles, the latter with two 
crossing zigzag lines, making a string of small rhombs, 
<K'casionally on a red background. Separately or inserted 
lietween two narrow fields there are fields with transversal 
rows of angles close together (PI. XXIV: 3—5). 

The Ondae siJccimen No. 2445 (PI. XX\’: i) is an old and 
worn koemoe. Similarly to the previous one it is divided 
into numerous transversal fields of various breadth. Some 
of the broad fields have for ornaments high triangles the 
points of which are cut off. These triangles are either red or 
yellow. Some fields arc subdivided into squares with a dia¬ 
gonal cras.s and the triangles jointed red, yellow, or green. 
Furthermore we notice some fields with a single range of 
dotted circles with a red centre, evidently made with a stamp. 

There is in my collection another old koemoe from On¬ 
dae, No. 244J (PI. XX\': 2), in some respects similar to the 
previous one. We meet again the transversal fields with 
high triangles without an apex, as well as fields subdivided 
into squares with a diagonal cross and painted so as to look 
like hour-glasses. Some transversal fields have a string of 
partly checkered rhombs on a red background, others are 
filled up with angles and zigzag lines. Four transversal 
fields are wcupied by a single range of cross flowers, one 
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field by pairs of this ornament, which seems to have been 
printed with a stamp. Peculiar to this koemoe are two longi¬ 
tudinal fields each of which is adorned with two human 
figures, a man and a woman. Strange to say, in one of the 
figures of a female, a third leg has lieen substituted for the 
female genitals. 

Tw'o specimens from Ondae, Nos. 2447 and 2446, are of 
another type (PI. XX\’I). They are made of rather thick 
white bast cloth and divided into four large fields separated 
by four snake shaped figures running from one edge to the 
opposite one. 

In the koemoe No. 2447 each of these fields are adorned 
with six designs such as petono figures, various kinds of 
stars and ornaments like an hour-glass, either single or 
within a rectangular frame, etc. (PI. XXVTI). 

The koemoe No. 2446 (PI. XXVHI) has besides two 
snake-like dividing bands .several other bands ornamented with 
more or less complicated rhombical designs. In the fields we 
meet hour-glass shaped figures, highly conventionalized petono 
figures, some animal figures jKWsibly meant to represent 
lizards, two kinds of four-pointed stars, and an ornament the 
meaning of which is not clear. 

There are evidently several more koemoe types in Ondae 
than those described above. The beiden Museum for in¬ 
stance possesses a beautiful specimen. No. 1759/58, alto¬ 
gether different from those of my collection. Its edges are 
trimmed with a string of green rhombs, flanked on one side 
by a narrow yellow field, on the other by a green one, both 
within black parallel lines. The triangles surrounding the 
green rhombs are yellow, red, or mauve (PI. XXIX: 2). Four 
longitudinal i cm. broad red lines with black edges divide 
this koemoe into four fields. The outer fields are ornamented 
with crosses, each point of which is surmounted by a rhomb 
with two projections like buffalo horns. This may be a con¬ 
ventionalized petono figure (PI. XXIX; j). This design alter¬ 
nates with a flower or leaf ornament in red and yellow, evi- 
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dently stamped on the kaetme (PI. XXIX; 4). In the two 
inner fields rectangles and conventionalized petono figures 
make a continual i)attern (PL XXIX; 5). 

I have not in my collection a koemoe from any other Poso 
Toradja tribe, but in several European Museums there are 
some, and some of these have been described and represented. 
In “Int. Arch. f.Ethu.,” iqoi, Plates XII and XIII, Adriani 
and Kruyt illnstrate three specimens from the To Rano as 
well as a fine specimen from the To Wingke mPoso (PI. 
XXX and XXXI). The jjarticulars as to the localities 
arc of great intere.st, since very often the koemoe specimens 
kejjt in the museums lack particulars as to their provenance. 
Some are for instance stated to be from Poso, but in all pro¬ 
bability they were not all made at the place of that name 
but originate from the districts south of Poso. 

In the Leiden iluseum tliere is a fine koemoe No. 145b by 
from the I.age district (PI. XXXll), and at Basel a specimen 
Nr. II C 4()i, from the district of the To Rano (PI. XXXIII). 
The designs of the latter koemoe are different from those of 
the Ondae koemoe. Transversal and longitudinal brown 
bands, edged with black, divide the surface into squares. 
Occasionally the bands are adorned with pairs of horn like 
jjrojections. In the intersection of the brown bands we 
find an additional cross in green, the points of which are 
surmounted by small rhombs with a brown bottom half and 
a green top (PI. XXXIII' i). Moreover this Aomoc is adorned 
with various kinds of stars with four or eight points and 
painted green, yellow, or reddish brown (PI. XXXIII: 2—4). 

The three To Rano siiecimens illustrated bj' Adri.ani 
and Kri’Y'T in "Int. Arch. f. Ethn.” are of yellowish white 
bast cloth. On this the artist has traced with black paint the 
outlines of several designs with four, six, or eight points. 
These designs are yellow and dark red (PI. XXX). Besides 
there are small ranges of alternating red and yellow rhombs 
(PI. XXX: 1). The second specimen has strings, dots, and 
circles of red, yellow, and black (PI. XXX; 2). In the third 
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of these cloths we notice borders of yellow rhombs on a red 
background flanked by two black lines, as well as borders 
of alternating red and yellow squares edged with black and 
separated by a white stripe (PI. XXX: 3). To Rano is a 
name for all the tribes living on the shores of I^ake Poso. 
Kano means lake. 

The fourth koetnoe illustrated by Adriani and Kruyt 
in ‘Tnt. Arch. f. Etlin.” is a mc«t beautiful piece, originating 
from the To Wingke raPoso who live NIC. of Eake Poso 
(PI. XXXI). 

The koemoe in (piestion is all over covered with small 
designs which seem to have been printed with stamps. Its 
edges are trimmed with a double border of triangles and 
squares with a diagonal cross. The triangles of the outer 
Ijorder are green, red, 3’cllow, and blue. The same colours 
are used for the inner border, but here the yellowish back¬ 
ground .shows between two white triangles, 

Between these borders run some broad transversal 
bands, and the fields between them are subdi\ ided by means 
of slanting, parallel white bands into a central rhombic field 
surrounded by six triangular fields. All along the bands 
there is a string of small cross flowers, in the fields .six i)oint- 
ed stars or flowers on a white circidar background. These 
patterns no doubt are stamped on the ch)th. 

The above mentioned koemoe from the bage district. 
Nr. 1456/G7, in the possession of the Leiden Mu.scum, is shown 
in I’late XXXII. Along the edges runs a border of mauve, 
red and yellow squares. Some transversal bands filled uj) 
with a succession of angles in the siiine colours as the s(juares 
divide this koemoe into large rectangular fields, in the centre 
of which is seen a yellow rhomb within a red frame adorned 
with Imoks. From each of the obtuse angles emanates a 
red band ending in a central rhomb surrounded by three 
rhombs with additional h<K>ks in pairs, p'rom the actite 
angles of the central rhomb of the large field runs another 
similar red band finally' meeting the transversal band adorn- 
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ed with a pattern of angles. Both bands are adorned with 
pairs of hooks near their intersection. 

In each of the subdivisions of the large fields there is a 
four-pointed star. From two opposite points lines are drawn 
through the figure. Another cross with long projecting limbs 
each ending in a rhomb, is drawn through the intersection of 
the former cross. (>f the eight fields thus achieved four are 
red, two yellow, and two mauve. 

Of all the koetnoe the provenience of which is stated to 
beToradja only, I have not had the opportunity of illustrating 
more than a few specimens. In a koemoe of the Leiden Mu¬ 
seum, No. i2'52 95, there are some designs so closely similar 
to those of a sj)ecimen from the To Rano that I am inclined 
to think that both originate from the same place (PI. XXXI\': 
I - 5: Compare I’l. XXX: 2). 

A specimen in the Berlin Museum, No. I C 38616 (PI. 
XXXI\'‘ 4 - 10), has in the median line six equidistant highly 
conventionalized petono figures. On the yellowish white back¬ 
ground there are several kinds of large stars. Of these three 
have four points, three, six points, four, seven ])oints, one, 
eight jKiints, and one, nine points. All designs have black 
outlines and are j)ainted red and yellow. 

The Leiden s]»ecimen No. 1232 94 has red edges and a 
median band of that colour. Numerous transversal bands 
divide the surface into rectangles, within which two differ¬ 
ently conventionalized and much simplified pctoiw figures 
are found PI XXX\' i 4. 

The <lesign.^ of anotlu-r ^l)ccimen, in the possession of the 
Leiden Mu.seum, No. 1372 5 (PI. XXX\'. 5 —ii), are altogether 
different from those of the previous ones. The simplest orna¬ 
ment is a small red field, about 6 cm. by 1 cm., flanked by 
■some blue and red strijjes of the same length as the field 
itself (ii). Further we notice a rhomb in red, mauve 
and green with a strange tail s])ringing from one of the 
acute angles (9). cros.ses composed of four similar rhombs 
but without a tail (8), small rings w’ith a central dot (7), 
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large suns either with numerous thin rays (6), or a few 
broad ones (5), and a strange ornament reminding us of a 
swastika (10). 

In the I^eiclcii Museum there are'a couple of koemoe with 
strange designs. Nos 1926/326 and 1926/327. They are adorn¬ 
ed with some verj’ large red figures with black edges like 
a cross with eight ramifjdng limbs with club like ends. All 
along the limbs there is a string of bluish black dots sur¬ 
rounded by a red circle (PI. XXX\': 12, 13). In the specimen 
No. 1926 ’,27 arc also found some petono figures. 
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In tlio l''lhiU)Kraijhiciil Muncuiii of W'cltcvrctleii there 
are a great miniher of kocmoc. The designs (.f several of 
these <liffer widely from those described in the foregoing. 
Unfortun.ilely the ])ro\enience is only .stated to he Poso. 
In the kocDU'i No ojo,; we meet ranges of rhombs with addi¬ 
tional Inioks. worm-like ornaments, and a couple of human 
figures (Pig. 132 .\. H: PI. XXXVP 7, Among other de¬ 
signs we notice in. the sj)ecimeii No (»2('5 numerous myriapods 
fPl. XXX\'I: I (>). a flower i>attern with seven or eight 
l)etals, occasionally in connection with a bird. All figures 
are in yellow aiul red (Pig. 132 1 >. li). 

In this specimen as well as in the Nos. 9204 and 9206 
there are some scjuarcs with two diagonals. From the sides 


of the square emanate triangles the apexes of which are 
adorned with a projection ending in two hooks. Similar 
projections are found at the angles of the square. (Fig. 
IJ2 F—K). 

In the koemoe No. q2c6 there are ranges of strange cross¬ 
ing curved lines, rather conveying the idea of a string of 
rhombs with additional hooks (Fig. ij2 h). In this spe¬ 
cimen we also meet with a kind of ornament of irregular 
concentric circles with a fringe of tiny curved lines (Fig. 
133 C). 

A sun-like oniament is used in the specimen No. Stx).5 
from the To Rant) (I'ig. 133 A), and in the specimen No. 
17580 from Poso, circular ornaments with groups of rays 
have four additional two-cleft projections with downtnrned 
points (Fig. 133 U). 

From the Paloe Toradja I know of but a few bast cloth 
koemoe. In Koelawi and Toro I acquired some nicely orna¬ 
mented s])eciinens, but thej- all proved to originate from 
Bada. A single sjjecimen, No. G. M. 2b. (). 36. was stated to 
be ])aintcd in Koelawi, but the ba.st cloth was not manufac¬ 
tured in that district according to my natiw informant. < )u 
the white background all ornaments are traced with reddish 
brown paint (PI. NXXVH 1). No fields have paint of colours 
Along the edges, there are for a border three ])arallel stripes. 
On either side of the median line of the koemoe there are large 
suns with a central circle from w liicli emanate numerous rays 
in groups of three rays in each. AH over the koemoe are 
scattered a great number of small figures made of a single or 
double circle with various projections such as crosses, hooks, 
and leaves. In the median line as well as on cither side of 
the big suns there is a range of groups of three coarse stripes. 
.Similar stripes, but shorter, are found near the edges. 

The I.eiden Museum posse.sses a specimen. No, 1926/319, 
whiih the Catalogue, Vol. XVIII, states to originate from 
Koelawi. To judge by its oniaments I very much doubt 
if it is was made in that district. Jvyndoi.i, describes it as 
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follows, p. 146: "... verziert mil ninden, violetten Blu- 
men, mit rot mid schwarzem Kelch, vierblattrigen, rot, 
weiss und schwarz gefarbten Blumen, roten Rauten mit 
homfdrmigen I'ortsatzen an den vier Ecken (stilisierte Biif- 
felkopfe) mid fiinfspitzigen Sternen.” In the Catalogue 
another Koelawi specimen. No. 1926/320, is indexed which 
appears to be similar to the previous one. The convention¬ 
alized petono figures of the former specimen, here shown in 
PI. XXXVIII; 1—3, are far beyond the capacity of the 
natives of Koelawi. Like most ornamented bast cloth gar¬ 
ments it is veiy likely to originate from Bada, or possibh' 
from Behoa. 

I have no record of any ornamented bast cloth koemoe 
originating from any other Paloe Toradja tribe. In the 
districts inhabited by the Koro Toradja these garments 
.seem to lx* commonly used, especially in Bada, and as men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing they are traded thence to adjacent 
districts. In their paper "Oeklopte boomschors als klee- 
dingstof in Jlidden-Celebes” Adriani and Kruyt illustrate 
a kot'mof from Bada. and in "I>e Bare’e-SprekendeToradja’s” 
a sjx'cinien from Napoe. 

During m>- sojourn in Central Celebes I obtained five 
koaUDC from Bada. Of these, two specimens deviate from 
the re.st, the outlines of the de.signs being traced with blue 
jiaint, or the ornaments were traced straight on the cloth 
without contour lines. In the specimen No. 1325 (PI. 
XXXIX) large sun-shaped figures are irregularily scattered 
all o\er the surface ,'>ome of these have a blue central 
dot from which emanate rays in groups of four parallel 
line's: others ha\ e a large red central dot surrounded by dots 
and circles in red and blue, the outermost blue circle with 
an addition of red. or alternately red and blue points. 
Between these large circular ornaments we notice some 
petono figures, cross flower-like ornaments, plain crosses, the 
limbs of which end in a triangle occasionally with additional 
lKK)ks, and two small concentric rings, one in blue and the 
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other in red, sometimes with a ring of dots inserted between 
the two rings. 

In the specimen No. 1162 the variety of designs is not 
so great, but the combination of colours is richer, mauve 
and yellow being used beside red and blue. The edges are 
trimmed with a border of alternately red and yellow rhombs 
or rhomboids within an outer red and an inner mauve 
stripe. The rhombs or rhomboids have a checkered frame. 
Each of the triangular fields on either side of the central 
figures is adorned with a mauve triangular dot (PI. XI/. i). 
Seven transversal bands of variegated rhombs with an addit¬ 
ion of hooks (PI. XI/ 2), alternate with ranges of four 
large suns (PI. XI/ 3. 4), flanked on either side by five small 
circular figures. The centre of the sun is a dot and ring 
marked with different colours, from which emanate rays in 
groups of four parallel lines. The suns are surrounded by a 
circle of red and blue dots. The small circular ornaments 
ha\e a central dot of green surrounded by rings of white, 
red, yellow, and mauve (PI. XI/ 5). 

The koemoe No. 15S0 is to a certain extent similar to the 
previous one, liaxing transversal ranges of petnnn figures 
(PI. Xlyl). The colours, however, arc less bright, being 
only 5'cllow and brown. All figures ha\e black outlines. 
The designs used for this koemoe are eight-pointed stars as 
w'ell as a kind of hour-glass shaped ornaments. All o\ cr the 
koemoe strings of small black and yellowish brown rings 
have been applied with a stamp. 

Unbroken tran.sversal ranges of rhombs, e\ery other 
one with lateral jjrojectioiis on cither side, ailorn the koemoe 
No. G. M. 2O. {). 21S7 (PI. XXXVHI; 4). The rhombs are sub¬ 
divided into four small rhombic fields, alternately black and 
yellow. or black and red. Between the lateral jirojections 
of the rhf)mbs we notice .six-jK»inted .stars, and near the 
edges occasionally a highly conventionalized petoHo figure, 
or .some grouj>s of black, retl, and green strijies. The edge 
is trimmed with a border of tran.sversal irregular dots of 
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black, red, and yellow. The range of rhombs is flanked by 
numerous small black dots in a red or yellow ring. 

The koemoe No. 925 is in some respects similar to the 
previous one. The edges for instance are trimmed with 
short transversal stripes of black, red, and yellow. 

Transversal ranges of rhombs, some of which are adorn¬ 
ed with hooks, divide the koemoe in seven fields. These 
are subdivided by ranges of four or five similar rhombs into 
rectangular fields, each with a figure like a swastika (PI. 
XIJI). This koemoe is painted with black, red, yellow, and 
green designs. 

The Hada koemoe illustrated by Ai>ri.\ni and Kri'yt 
in 'Tilt. Arch. f. litlin.,” lyor, Plate XIV: i, is of another 
tyjie than niine (PI. XXXVII: 2). It does not seem to be 
cylindrical to judge from the illustration. Presumably trans¬ 
versal bands of rhombs flanked by red strokes divide the 
koemoe into some large fields which are subdivided by double 
bands of (.heckered rhombs and red or yellow triangles. 
These bands arc fringed with scrolls ending in a black dot. 
Mach field is adorned with a petono figure and has along two 
opposite edges three triangles each with a small triangle 
inside. The colours of this koemoe are black, red, yelk>w, and 
white. Its edge is black. 

Ill the l>a.sel museum there is a fine specimen from 
liada. No. II C 7(14, with a wealth of ornaments in red, 
yellow, and bluish green, with black contour lines. Xnmer- 
ous bands of different patterns (PI. XI,III: 2—4) divide this 
koemoe in transversal fields adorned with buffalo heads 
with numerous additional ])rojcctions (PI. XI,I\’), magni¬ 
ficent birds, no doubt cocks (PI. XXXVI: 12), and high, narrow 
triangles with an elongated ajiex (PI. XI,II 1 : 1). This koemoe 
has some traits in common with the Napoe specimen as 
illustrated by .Xdki.xm and Kruyt in "De Bare'e-Sprekende 
Toradja’s.” Certainly there are several more designs used 
for the IJada koemoe than those given here. 

Of the designs used by the To NajiGe I have only a few 
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samples. In their paper "Geklopte boomschors als klee* 
dingstof ” Adriani and KRinrr illustrate a piece of a koemoe 
from this district, in certain respects similar to some Bada 
s])ecimens. The Napoe patterns, however, are decidedly 
more elegant and complicated than those of Bada. The 
principal designs of the Napoe koemoe in question (PI. 
XI,V: i), is a large figure the middle line of which is composed 
of seven squares in connection with a wavj' line, the ultimate 
squares being adorned with two hooks. From the rest of 
the squares emante lateral projections, each with four pairs 
of hooks and a terminal square with another pair of hooks. 
Furthermore we notice in this koemoe some highly conven¬ 
tionalized petono figures, a kind of eight-pointed swastika, 
six-pointed stars, and pairs of squares with additional pro¬ 
jections. The background of this koemoe is yellow, the 
figures red except the swastika figures which arc black, 
yellow and red. All the outlines are black. 

In the koemoe rejnesented in "De Bare’e-,‘'prekende 
Toradja’s” (PI. XIv\': 2), we notice three different borders, 
one of checkered diamonds surrounded by alternately red 
and j'ellow triangles and flanked by red .strokes, in addition 
on one side with a range of triangles, with a kernel of black 
lined with yellow and red. The second border consists of 
a central range of black diamonds within a yellow frame, 
and two rows of black arches, edged with yellow, on a red 
background. The third border is subdivided into squares 
and rectangles, the former with a kind of red diagonal cross 
on a yellow background. There is a central black dot as well 
as an angular dot of that colour in the corners. The large 
field between two of the ornamental bands is occujned by 
presumably alternating petono figures with a great variety 
of additional ornaments, and crosses, possibly being extremely 
conventionalized buffalo heads. 

In the Ethn. Museum of Weltevreden there is a koemoe. 
No. f)422 (Plates XXXVI: q—ii. XIA'I), the provenience 
of which is given as "Tominibocht.” P'ven if this specimen 
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was acquired on the coast of Tomini Bay, it can hardly be 
doubted that it is made in the interior of Celebes, since the 
designs are closely similar to those of some Bada and Napoe 
koemoe. From which of these districts it originates I cannot at 
present decide. The outlines of the numerous figures are traced 
with black paint on the white cloth, and the figures have 
been painted yellow or red. The leading feature of this 
koemoe is the frequent use of petono figures of various sizes 
and with numerous additional fanciful ornaments (PI. 
XLVI). I'A’en some symmetrical cross figures may be ex¬ 
tremely conventionalized petono figures. 

In this koemoe we further notice some strange birds 
(Pi. XXXXT: q - ii), closely similar to those of the Bada 
cloth No. II c 764 of the Basel Museum, and a kind of four- 
pointed star combined with a cross, the limbs of which end 
in a leaf with additional ornaments as shown in PI. XLVI. 

The ahe is a man’s garment, like a cloke with open sides, 
wliich the Poso Toradja boys wear at the initiation feast. 
As mentioned in the foregoing a similar garment is used at 
the commemoration festival in honour of the deceased, for 
the })arcels containing the bones of the dead persons. 

Of the former kind I obtained two specimens, Xos. 
24(16 and 24(17. Both are much the same, one half being 
red. the other yellow. The abe No. 24(17 has a trimming of 
two jiarallcl mauve strijies around the neck. 

In Ondae I acquired ten ahe of the latter kind, all adorn¬ 
ed with oriiamental designs. On the whole all of them are 
similar. In some, the front as well as the back are fringed 
at the bottom, and occasionally small tufts made of strips 
of bast cloth are fastened to the fringe. The front and the 
back are deciirated almost in the same manner. Transver¬ 
sal lines divide the surface into fields of various breadth. 
Two siiecimciis have a border around the neck, suggestive 
of a collar (PI. XIA'II). The uppermost part is plain in 
most abe but in some there are broad longitudinal fields in 
red and yellow, or red, blue, red, and yellow, as in the spe- 
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cimen No. 26. q. 472 (Fig. 134). Below these fields we may 
occasionally meet with some broad transversal blue, red, and 
yellow fields imperceptibly merging into each other. The 
principal ornament of most ahe are ranges of high, pointed 
triangles. Alternating with these ranges there are in some 
specimens narrow fields with strings of rhombs, occasionally 
checkered (Figs. 134, 136, 137). 

In No. 245q there is in the front a large transversal field 
subdivided by double cross lines into a rhomboid field and 
some triangles. In the field on the extreme right there is 
a wide arch (Fig. 135). The same ahe has in the field abo\e 
the triangles a meandering ornament v\inding from the left 
to the right and back again. At the back of the ahe there 
is a similar ornaineni at the bottom. 

In the ahe No. 2462 we notice a narrow field, on either 
side outlined with two black stripes, which is subditided 
by means of black lines into rectangles. A double diagonal 
divides a rectangle into two triangles, the bottom one red, 
the top one >ello\\ (lug 13(>1 The ahe No. 24f)() has besides 
Strings of rhombs, two transversal, narrow fields adorned 
with jjairs of arches (Fig. 137). A similar ornament is found 
round the neck of the sirecimen Xo. 2459. A single range 
of arches is used for an ornament at the bottom of the 
ahe No. 2(>. ‘i .>72. 

The ornamentation of the bottom part of the abe'So. 2463 
is widely different from that of the previous ones ( 1 * 1 . XI.VH), 
and the designs used for the front are altogether different 
from tho.se of the back 

The ahe Xo 245S is a sjx*cimcn of excejitional length 
and ornamentation (I'ig. 13b). The front as well as the back 
has a length of i m. by a breadth of 45 cm. at the shoulders 
and 3,5 cm. at the bottom. This is an old piece, and so are 
some of those mimtioned above. I bought it in iqiq from 
an old woman, who told me it was made by her mother. 
It is divided in numerous transversal fields of various 
breadth and designs, almost the same in the front as at the 
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back In the middle are seen two ranges of triangles separated 
by a narrow border of cross lines of black dots, alternating 
with double longitudinal dotterl lines, on a yellow background, 
evidently printed with a stamp. Besides the broad fields 
are separated by ranges of triangles and squares with two 
diagonals, tw'o opposite triangles jjainted red or yellow so 
as to make them look like hour-glasses. 

On the broad fields are printed eight-pointed stars, 
double ranges of small arches, with a zigzag band of small 
black strokes winding between the arches. Some fields are 
subdivided by means of longitudinal lines into squares adorn- 
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bottom field. The outer edges of the field around the neck 
are trimmed with a border of two longitudinal stripes on 
either side of a field in which are found pairs of small circles 
•connected by a black line. 



*37- ffoni Tanpa, Oiulat* ilistrict, IC. Central Cclobts. 


The background of this ahe is yellow, and the colours 
used in painting the ornanieiits are red aiul a shade of darker 
3'ellow. All contour lines as well as all dots and lines are 
black. Red and j-ellow .seems to j)redominate in all ale. Of 
minor importance, we meet with green, Ijlue, and mauve, 
in some specimens. 









111! n'' ^^l N>’ >•>'' from 1 »nj>a OniUe district T Central t-vUbcs 
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bottom field. The outer edges of the field around the neck 
are trimmed with a border of two longitudinal stripes on 
either side of a field in which are found pairs of small circles 
•connected by a black line. 



I'iR 137 -lAi.Xo from Tarij).i. Omlac di.strict, IC. tVntral Ccli-bi'.s 

The background of this a he is yellow, and the colours 
used in painting the ornaments are red and a shade f)f darker 
yellow. All contour lines as well as all dots and lines are 
black. Red and yellow seems to predominate in all ahe. Of 
minor importance, we meet with green, Ijlue, and mauve, 
in some specimens. 
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Fi{{. 130. — Abe from the district of 
I-;. Central Celebes. Dresden Museum No 
lyglij. Hatchings .stand for red colour 


In the European mu¬ 
seums I have only seen 
a single abe, originating 
from the I<age district in 
Central Celebes. It is in 
the possession of the 
Dresden Museum. This 
specimen, No. 17087 (Fig. 
ijo), has a length of 100 
cm. and measures at the 
shoulders 20.5 cm., at the 
bottom 17.5 cm. The 
bottom of theaftf is finish¬ 
ed off with a fringe of 
bast cloth. The iibr is 
adorned with transversal 
fields of alternating red 
and white triangles in two 
or three rows. Hetween 
the.se fields there are two 
longitudinal fields of ])lain 
red. On each of the 
intervening fields two 
dotted rings are printed 
presumably with a stamp, 
since all rings have the 
same number of dots, i. 
e, eleven. 

ir0 w ’.s dress. 
In the literature there are 
several records of bast 
cloth skirts, richly orna¬ 
mented with various pat¬ 


terns, but I never saw any skirts of that descrijition in 


the north-western j)art of Central Celebes. In Koelawi I 


once noticed a woman wearing a reddish brown skirt, the 
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edge of the top and bottom flounces being trimmed with a 
black zigzag line and a black dot in every angle (Fig. 
140 A). All skirts were made of plain brown or black bast 
cloth. Occasionally the edge of the top and bottom flounces 
of a brown skirt had a broad black trimming (Fig. 140 B). 
In "IJe Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s’’ KruyT states that the 
skirts of the Poso Toradja women are never adorned with paint 
or colours, van Hoevell, however, in a paper published 
in "Tijd. v. Indische Taal-, band- en Volkenkunde," 1893, 



J 11; 140 KfH'hmian skirts of hast cloth 


says that the S.iocsoc women had "sarongs,’' painted with 
gaudy j)atterns. ()n page 43 wc read as follows: “Zij dragen 
er breede sarongs van,' waarvan zij de uiteinden aaneen 
weten te klopjjen. zoodal geen naad meer te zien is. Zij 
beschikleren de/.e sarongs met allerlei fantastische figuren, 
zoodoeiule de gebatikte kains iiabootsende. De kleuren, 
thans voornamelijk van elders aangebracht aniline kleuren, 
Worden er met eeii penseel van bamboe opgebracht.” 

Thus it would seem that the Saoe-soe women about the 
year 1850 were in the habit of wearing white bast cloth skirts 
with variegated ]>atterns. But the question is this: does the 
malay word sarong here really mean skirt, or should it possibly 
be what the natives of Koelawi call a koemoe? As a rule sa- 

This refers tn white liast cloth 
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rang means skirt, but the Dutch often call a koemoe "slaap- 
sarong, draagsarong.” I am inclined to think, however, 
that VAN Hoeveli, did not use the word in this meaning, 
since he says the sarong imitates a batik "kain,” a large 
piece of cloth which the natives of Java w’rap round their 
loins like a skirt. 

Plain as the skirts of the North Toradja women are, 
in comparison their bast cloth tunics arc all the more 
gorgeous. The habit of adorning the tunics with various 
painted designs seems to have l>een universal with all North 
Toradja tribes in olden times. Still at the tinje of my visit 
to Celebes, 1^17—1920, I found these tunics at several 
places in the districts of the Paloe, Koro, and Poso Toradja, 
but they then were going out of u.sc. 

I was unable to get a painted tunic from the Paloe \'al- 
ley, but in Koelawi as well as in Tobakoe I acquired several 
specimens. The Koelawi word for tunic is lialili. All my 
Koelawi specimens are made of white bast cloth and as a 
rule have simple trimmings at the bottom, around the neck 
and the sleeves. Those trimmings in most luiltli consist of 
one or two broad red lines and some parallel stripes of the 
same colour. At the bottom of the lialili No. 1425 the trim¬ 
ming is a little more complicated, high narrow triangles, 
without an ajiex flanked by three red .strijics on either side, 
having been added (PI. XDVIIl: 1). In other specimens 
broad red stripes on a yellow ground, framed on three sides 
w'ith red strijx-s, jiroject from the toj) of the trimming (PI. 
XIJX). The upjier edge of the common plain trimming is 
often adorned with a range of small crosses, sjiear points, 
a combination of the two, a small line ending in a triangle, 
etc. (PI. XbVIll- PI. L). 

The designs jiainted or rather traced with red or reddish 
blue jiaint on the.se halili varj- rather much. The simplest 
pattern, two concentric red rings, we meet with in the halili 
No. 921. All other patterns are based on these rings. They 
are connected for instance with lines, hooks, leaves, 
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straight lines with some hatchings at the top. In PI. XLVIII 
—PI. L are shown a number of these patterns. 

Prom the district of Tobakoe I have three halili speci¬ 
mens (PI. IJ). Two of these are made of white bast cloth, 
the third is of the same material but reddish brown. The 
ornamentation is similar in all three specimens. At the bot¬ 
tom they are trimmed with a broad border. All outlines are 
traced with black paint. The triangles of the two white 
halili are bright red, the ornaments of the brown s])ecimen 
are of that colour on a white ground. The ornaments of the 
latter siiecimcn are besides triangles, crosses and screws in 
s<juarc fields (PI. LI: 3). On the white halili Xo. 26.^.197 
there is in the front as well as at the back below the neck, 
a rectangular field within a double frame of black lines, 
subdivided into three longitudinal fields, the one in the 
middle with rhoml)^. the side ones with hour-glass shaped 
designs (PI. LP i. 3). 

How extensive has been the use of i)ainted bast cloth 
tunics with other Paloe Toradja tribes I was unable to as¬ 
certain, having only seen two such tunics from Parigi, Xos. 
<‘<(104 and 8()<)3, in the Weltevreden Museum. Both are made 
of white bast cloth, but their ornamentation is altogether 
different. The designs used for the latter are similar to those 
of Bada, but they are of so poor execution that they are sure 
to have l)een made by .some imitator from the coast not 
trained to do such work. 

The sjjccimen Xo. 8(104 14 ^ -■^)> along the bottom 

a trimming of two broml stripes in two shades of mauve, 
another around the neck in the shai)e of a zigzag line on either 
side flanked by two black lines. The rest of this tunic is 
adorned with .slanting zigzag lines of light mauve, alternat¬ 
ing with a zigzag line made of two parallel longitudinal 
stripes of dark mauve and two transversal stipes of yellow. 

In all probability painted white tunics have been used 
in the Paloe \'alley not very long ago. In his book “Unter 
Kopfjagern,'' p. 373. ('.RrBAi ER illustrates several “Balias- 
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Attribute,” and among these there is a white tunic, the 
loner half of which is filled up with geometrical patterns. 
I'nfortunately the representation is on too small a scale to 
allow all details to be distinguished Three transversal 
fields at the bottom are subdivided into squares A 
range of these have a diagonal cross, another range four 
•'Hiall tnangles in the comers Two large squares below the 



I 14T Wointn s tumcs A in Wrlte^rtcUn I thn Must urn ^o 
‘I'Lestbadjni \(>or iroui>cn ||un|^a mo) nut aiuhnc (kasnetnba) IhsiIuI 
(lercl franjc aan hals moimen in onckrrami Fangiuh wartAsf/’ H 
painted tunic of a pmsUss I’tiloe Valiev 


waist have an ornamental frame, as well as two ornamental 
crosses, one replacing the diagonals (Fig 141 B) 

The Koro Toradja in 1918 were still in the habit of orna¬ 
menting their tunics with painted designs This seems es¬ 
pecially to have been the case in Tole, w'here I acquired some 
tunics of this kind (PI UI—PI I.VI) Four of these are 
made of white bast cloth covered all over with designs in 
black, red, and yellow. In two specimens there are black, 
red, and white ornaments on a yellow background. A single 
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tunic is black Tvith applications of white bast cloth with 
designs in red and mauve. 

In the four white tunics there is in the front as well as 
at the back a longitudinal central field subdivided into dia¬ 
monds and triangles. It is flanked by two large fields having 
a pattern of slanting stripes in black, red, yellow, and white 
(PI. IJI, PI. LIII). The part below the waist is occupied 
by large transversal fields, the bottom one adorned with 
variegated triangles. The rest of the fields are subdivided 
into s<iuares with geometrical patterns as shown in the two 
])latcs. Hcginning at the neck and running on to the short 
sleeves there are some nicely ornamented fields. In two 
halili wc meet with a pattern that I have not seen on any 
other ba.st cloth tunic. From a double central line emanate 
pairs of scrolls similar to those found on the door, shown 
in Fig. 20 H (PI. IJII). 

The ornamentation of the yellow tunics is less elaborate. 
About 10 cm from the edge of the sleeves of the specimen 
No. 1<>K) (PI. MV: 2) there is a broad transversal black 
stripe and successive strijies of w’hite, red, white, and black. 
In tile front as well as at the back there is just below the 
neck a field with diamonds in black on a red background. 

The second yellow tunic. No. 1946 (PI. lA'), ha? at the 
bottom of the back a trimming of black dots and an applic¬ 
ation of five strips of white bast cloth, one in the waist and 
the rest arranged in pairs below and above the waist. The 
waistband is divided by means of black lines into five fields 
occupied by a great number of black, red, and white triangles, 
the latter with two or three black dots. The pairs of 
apjilications are outlined with black and have a string of red 
diamonds in a black checkered frame. 

The black tunic. No. 1984 (PI. bVI), originates from 
the Tole village of Oenta. Its ornaments are similar to those 
of the previous specimen. In the front as well as at the back 
a strip of w'hite bast cloth is applicated in the waist, and two 
white strips make an obtuse angle on either side of the waist- 
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band. Besides we notice at the back nine circles of white 
bast cloth as well as four diamonds. The applications of the 
back are ornamented with various patterns in retl and blue 
such as diamonds, dots within a circle, ainl cros.se.s, those’ of 
the front have plain strijK-s of blue and red. 

Beside these Tole tunics I have but a single siwcimen 
from the Pipikoro districts, i. e. a tunic Xo. i()ob a (PI. 
JJ\’; l). It is a childs tunic with patterns of black dots and 
crosses on a }'ellow background. 

I think it a mere chance that I only nc<|nired for my 
collection a single ])ainted bast cloth tunic from Bada, Xo 
.2121. This is made of white bast cloth, the outlines of 
all designs arc traced with black paint, and the colours used 
for the patterns are yellow, red and black (PI. 1 ,\' 1 I). The 
field encomiiassing the waist has a design of diamonds and 
arches The ehiel trimming of the bottom edge is a range 
of pointed triiinglcs. The .sftace Ix’low and above the waist 
is divided into some large fields .separated by various kinds 
of ornamental bands In all fields are found petono figures 
(PI. VIII; 7. K; PI XlV.f.). In each shoulder field there are 
four big .stars with b S jKiiiits. a.s well as hmr ranges of 
narrow triangle.s ending in a .scroll. Mach sleeve has a 
trimming of eight high, narrow triangles and the same 
number of big black dots. 

I have no record of painted bast cloth timii’s from tin- 
districts of Behoa and Xaj)oe. In the I.eiden Museum Cal.i- 
logue a black tunic Xo. I73c> 57 is imk-xcil, but no doubt 
the ornaments are a])])lications of white cotton cloth. 

From the districts to the south of Bada which I have 
not visited myself, I have only a few records. To judge 
from an illustration in (Iki bai'k’.s “I’nter Kojifjagern,” p. 
jf>5, the natives of Beboni seem to use jiainted bast cloth 
tunics. The pattenis of one siiecinien are similar to those 
of Bada (Fig. 142 A). Another tunic from the same district 
is quite different (Fig. 142 B). It is divided into transversal 
fields with triangles and diamonds standing on the acute angle. 
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From the tribes further to the south Kri’vt in “De 
Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s" illustrates a red tunic from To 
Poeoe mBoto, a tribe living' on the southern shore of Lake 
Poso (Fig 142 C) This tunic has a collar of small yellow, 
re<l. and mauve fields, with an additional triangle of mauve 
and yellow on either shoulder Moreover the sfile pattern 
adorning this tiimi is a yellow square frame ofte point of 



\ H if r ««KinviK t. ifttr Xhkiw* likI Kri\t 
J >1* 11» \ U b ist i^ith tnnic> Inmi C tunic from 'io Poeoe 

inltotd n thi batkoi 1 tutm mmi 1 <» 1 north of \\ utoe Liipn\dtc 

j>»>ssi'ssion 

which IS touciiim; the collar The inner as well as the outer 
edges of the frame are outlined with mauve, and there is 
a mau\c diagonal waist-band 

In the Kalacna Valley painted tunics are sure to have 
been used During iny sojourn at Weltevreden in i()2o 
Professor v^vn Vri’Ki.N showed me a nice tunic which he 
stated to originate from the To Larapoe, living to the west 
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of Wotoe (Fig. 142 D). The top part of it was red, the bot¬ 
tom yellow with a broad trimming at the back of four 
strange black stars, or crosses on a yellow background. All 
the.se ornaments had a central circle of dots. In two of them 
there were four rays with an incomplete teniiinal circle, in 
the remaining two, the rays were rcsiiectively five and six, 
ending with three points. The waist was adorned with a 
1)elt of black and red stripes wlged with orange arches along 
the upper edge, black ones along the bottom one. The 
ornaments of the front were very simple. 

The I’oso Toradja have used bast cloth tunics painted 
with various patterns. Ai>Ki.\Nr and Kri’yt in ‘Tnt. Arch, 
f Mthn.”, iQoi, figure a couple of richly ornamented <;j)eci- 
mens from the Lage di.strict (Fig. 14.^ A, B). The surface 
is divided in the usual manner into numerous fields filled 
up with geometrical patterns such as triangles, r.igr.ag lines, 
diamonds, and squares with a diagonal cross, cross flower 
ornaments, etc. In addition there are a few petimv figures. 

In the Leiden Museum Catalogue are indexed st)me 
tunics from Poso, Ondae, and Pchato, adorned with ])aint 
ings. I nfortunately I cannot supidy any illiistratirms of 
these tunics. 

The F'thn. iluseum of Weltevreden ])osst*sses a tunic 
Xo. 6418 from the Lage di.strict (Fig. 14.^ CK It is made of 
white bast cloth ornamented with dots within a circle, scat¬ 
tered all over the tunic. ITie label .says- "Costuuiii van dc 
Alfoersche To Lage vrouwen te Totljo ” This may mean 
that the tunic is typical of the To Lage. I ha\'e, however, 
not seen any tunic or other ganiieiit from this district with 
a similar pattern, thus I was unable to verify the aliove 
statement. 

Head hands. Head bands of various kinds, in the 
native languages called tali, seem to Ije universal with all North 
Toradja Irilres. They are often made of bast cloth, or they 
have a cover of this stuff, adorned with coloured designs. 

A simple head hand of my collection has a length of about 




^ ]) ifur unit Kki M 


in ^ H lust iltitb tunu^ tr*>m 1 Ctiitral Celebes C bast 

<loth tunu from I No iii the I Uiti Mus of \\ elle% rtdtn Ja\a 
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go cm. by a breadth of 20 cm. Its ends are trimmed with 
a few transversal reddish brown lines. In other specimens 
the whole band is divided into broad, transversal fields 
in red and yellow, occasionally with some red and yellow 
striiies towards the ends. A nice specimen is the tali No. 
967 from Koelawi (Figs. 144, 145 A), in which there are two 
red zigzag lines between three blue stripes near its ends. These 
tali I have only seen in Koelawi, Toro, and Kantewoe, but 



W. Kavi)1.kn Photo 


they arc likely to be used 
in other districts also. 

In K(x;lawi there is 
a closely siinihir tali, but 
used only by prie.stesses 

(1*1. lATII, Fig. 14.S Hi¬ 
lt is made of white bast 
cloth and adorned in front 
and towards the ends 
with a .succession of trans¬ 
versal stripes, as a rule 
red, but occasionally in 
other colours. Those in 
front as a rule show a 
broad central .stripe, 
flanked on either side by 


Fiji 144. Tlic* prl ToU'ga ^^ith a simpU’ 
hcnfl liand tali, of baht doth Koelawi. 
NW Cfiitral Cflcbcs 


four parallel striiHJs. The 
j>atterns of the ends are 
more elaborate. Here 


broad, transversal fields are subdivided into diamonds, scpiares 
with two diagonals, triangles, crosses, and dots etc., and these 
have often in addition a coujrle of broad lines flanked by 
a group of four parallel strijjes, occasionally with equidistant 
groups of four short parallel crf>ss lines (Fig. 146 A). 

Probably the u.se of simjile bast cloth head bands is 
not confined to the hill districts of NW. Central Cclelrcs. 
Adri.4ni and Kruyt in ”l)e Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s” 
figure a head band from Pebato which in all probability is 
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made bast cloth, since on the same plate there are two 
painted head cloths (Fig. 147). 

In the Leiden Museum there are according to the 
Catalogue numerous ornamented binds about 125 cm long. 
Of a specimen No 1926/174 (Fig 146 B), which has a length 
of 92 cm by ,i breadth of 18 cm , I hav’e made a note that 
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I*'ig 1,^*) Taintiil head bands of bast cloUi \ No 1)^7 from Koe- 
lam \j iMirdtr on tiu ends H No jogyjs td for pricsUss Bj border 
on till inds IJ, iKjrdtr aeross the iiiiddlc 


it reminds one of the head bands of the Koelawi priestesses. 
It is found under the heading ‘‘Schultertucher,” but the 
Catalogue seems doubtful about this siiecimen, since it 
adds “lur Kindcr(') ” 

Possibly the rest of the "Schultertucher” are sashes worn 
by men around the head on festive occasions, mentioned 
in the foregoing when treating of men’s dress 
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In Koelawi I got a very long bast cloth sash, No. 926 
(Fig 14S) It has a length of 300 cm by a breadth of 55 cm. 
Its ends are trimmed with a row of checkered diamonds 
and a bushy fringe of bast cloth strips In the middle there 
IS a longitudinal black line separating the faded red or red- 



I 1 

114^1 - A liurtUr (m th< tii<ls ot a hta<l baud <>t paint(.(l bast cloth 

for prKstiss No 0^5 KrxlavM Aj iNtrtUr across the miiMlt of tlu head 
baud I) red patterns on a head band in the I«thii Mus of Leidcii. No 
i<Uh 174 fnmi Poso 


dish brown half of the sash from the yellow half My native 
informants said it was used by women on festive occasions. 

Of w'omen’b head bands the tab polaja seems to be 
characteristic of Koelawi (Fig 149) It is made from an 
inch-vMde strip of Pandanus leaf, about ^o cm long, covered 
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If.:':':! ^elloui ODIIli ^ ^reeti. 

-Vflir Vl)Kl\\i iiul K.KI \ i 

M7 Womans paintttl l>a‘vt cloth head baud Pebato, I Dutral 
CtklHS 

with white hast iloth The ends of this which project 
lieyond the Pandanus leaf, are twisted so as to make a cord 
and are linished off with a big fan of pleated bast cloth 
These fans arc ornated with variegated transversal stripes. 
The front jiart of the tah polaja is covered with cotton 
stufl with enihroiderv 

In tile Tole village of Oenta I acquired a head band 
similar to the lali potaja (Pig 150 A, B) There is, however, 
no cotton (.loth (o\er in the front jiart The white bast cloth 
is painted with a jiattern of 
hour-glass figures and trans¬ 
versal lines in blaek and red 
There are no projier fans, 
like those of .1 Koelawi lali 
potaju, the ends ol the hast 
i loth ha\ iiig a few jileats onlv 

The Koro Toiadja use a 
crown-hke head iing which 
they call tali naloe (waloe 
hanih(K)) (I'lg isi. PI LIX) 

It is a broad ring of a slij) ot 
thin bamboo, mostly with a 
cover of white bast cloth 
painted w'ith various patterns 
which seem to \ary with the 
localities .\t jiresent the tah 



1 ) 1 OU 

Fig 14S bast cloth *>ash. 

No oao, from Koelawi 
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]'i(4 I fil llcail band callinl/d// potaut KckKixm N'(i «/<a> 


7('aloe lias l)een adopted by the neiKlibours of the Koro 
Toradja, for instance the natives of Koelawi and therefore 
it may meet with some difficulty to tell from which districts 
the types originate. 

A lali U'aloe has several large fields separated from one 
another by narrow strijies of different colours. Jsometimes 
these stripes are made of cotton cloth. \'ery often there 
are between the stripes narrow fields with black geometrical 
patterns such as hour-glasses, diamonds, small arches in 
pairs, etc. (PI. hX -hXII). 

A common ]jattern used for the large fields consists of 
two diagonals combined with a rhomb. The diagonals divide 
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the rhomb into four small diamonds surrounded by eight 
small triangles as seen in PI. LX: 5. PI- LXI: 2,6, PI. LXII i, 
4, and Fig. 152 B. E. Another pattern is based on two 
oblique crosses which together form a high rhomb in the 



ndioa women with Iwmboo htJiI nnns Itili ticiln 


middle of the field, surrounded by two obtuse-angled tri¬ 
angles and four acute-angled triangles (PI. LX: i, 2, 6 ; PI. 

LXII- 2, j). 

In the districts of Behoa and Napoe there seem to be 
in addition to the ones described above quite different pat¬ 
terns. The large fields are decorated with geometrical pat- 



I'ji ! alt ualoc, bamboo head rin>»s A, No 141 j. bouj^ht in K<m‘> 
lawi but finmnatinK from Bada; B. No ^%^u. from Dodn. lUhoa C, No. 
^^<♦258, iKni^ht in K<K-lawi, )>ul from Badu. 1 >. No 20^.254, InniKht in 
Koclawi, pr(‘suiiiabl> from liada, K, Xo i4<»7, bou^hl in (Umpoe, but from 
Bada, P, No an orntimcnt.s are black, bought in Koelawi, but from 

Rada. f 5 , No o.Si, bout'ht in Kcx'lawi, but from Rada 
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tems, entirely in black. They are flanked by stripes of red 
and yellow (PI. LX: 3; PI. LXI: 2; PI. LXII: i). Occa¬ 
sionally there is a highly conventionalized buffalo head in 
black (PI. LX: 3: PI. LXI: 2; PI. LXII: i). A single speci¬ 
men of my collection has for decoration a coloured conven¬ 
tionalized buffah» head. This head ring, Xo. 23S2, originates 
fron» the district of Tawaclia, north of Xapoe. Its large 
fiehls are ocen])ied by a large four-]>etalled flower in black 
iuid red (PI. LXI: i). 

A pattern often used fo! hea»l rings consi.sts of various 
bonlers along the edges. In some rings they arc (piite nar¬ 
row with a succession of small vertical fiehls in white, red, 
and yellow (PI. LX: 4; I'ig. 152 P). In other head rings 
the borders arc broad, occu]>ying about two thirds of the 
ring. Pairs of vertical lines divide them into squares i)ainted 
with different colouts, mostly red and yellow (Pig. 152: C, 
D), other head rings have as borders a string of rhombs, 
either checkered or in colours (PI. LXII: 5; Fig. 152: tl). 
.\ border may also consist of two rows of triangles the ver¬ 
tices of which alternate (PI. LXIL (>; I'ig. 152 P). 

N'arions patterns are ir.sed for the central field between 
the borders. .\s with the borders, it’ may be di\-ided by 
]>airs of Vertical lines into small fields which are painted in 
various cohnns as shown in Plate LXII: 5. The front part 
of the central ring field may also have some rhombs in 
colours, or the rhombs may be atlorned with hatchings (Pig. 
152 C, 1). t’»). .’Xn elabf'ratc ]i.atlern of this kind is shown 
in Plate LX: 4. In other head rings the patterns used for 
the field between the borders are similar to those found on 
head rings without borders iPig. 132 U, P). 

Here I wish to mention a special kind of tali waloe 
which do not have a co\’ering of bast cloth. The patterns 
are painted directlv on the thin, almost white, bamboo ring. 
I have in my collection such a head ring from Doda, Behoa 
district. Its j)atterns are traced in black only (Fig. 152 B). 
A tali xcaloc, Xo. 21 it), from Ointoe. Bada district, shows an 
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elaborate geometrical pattern in red, blue, and yellow (PI. 
LXIl: 6). 

Bainboe head rings are no doubt u.sed by natives living 
farther to the south, as the To Poeoe niHoto, and seem to 
be decorated with the same patterns as tho.se u.sed in Pipi- 
koro, liada, Behoa, etc., judging by a jdate in “I)e Bare’e- 
s])rekende Toradja’s." The name of the head ring here is 
tali honto. I do not know whether the Poso Toradja make 
their head rings themselves <ir not. In the Catalogue of 
the Museum of Leiden. ^'oI. are indexed .several tali 

honto from (hidae and Luge, and no doubt they were col¬ 
lected in the.se di.stricts, but there is a j>j).s.sibility of their 
being an iniiiort. In “De Baie’e-sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. 
II. p. 220, Adki.vxi and Kri'yt tell us that this kind of 
head ring belongs to the Hill districts. They have, however, 
reason to think that they were once used also by the Poso 
Toradja, since these natives still have a similar head ring 
for the parcels containing the bones of deceased women at 
the cmnnicmoration in honour of the dead. Its name it 
tall (lampa. In .ADKi.tNTs Dictionary it is stated to be a 
ring of thin bamboo with a covering of red lotton ilolh, 
adorned with stringed Ix-ads dej»ending from three stan¬ 
dards, two at the sides, <me at the back as .shown in the 
jilate in "De Bare’e-.sinekeiule Toradja's ’ I have in my 
collection several such tah pampa which I acquired in ()ndae, 
but instead of bamboo they are made of a .sliji of I'andanns 
leaf. They are covered with ba.st cloth jiaitly in led and 
have in front a piece of red cotton cloth sewn on to the 
ring H-ig. 215). 

He tel hags, in K(Kdawi called hatoctoe, arc used by 
eveiy man and woman in X\V. Central Celebes. Xowatiays 
they are often made of cotton cloth but in some districts there 
are still bags of bast cloth, some of which are nicely j)ainted. 
In Bada, painted bags are not only made for ])ersonal u.sc 
but also for sale to the neighbours, as in the case of men's 
head cloths and koemoe. Besides from Bada I obtained 



for my collection painted bast cloth betel bags in Behoa, 
at Onoe near Kantewoe, in Tobakoe, and two specimens in 
Koelawi, which if they were made in that district, were 
likely made by some foreigner wh6 had settled there. In 
Ondae in li. Central Celelies I acquired a bag, No. 2440, 
of yellow hast cloth. Its front side is coloured red and 
along the upjjer edge there is a very simple pattern consist¬ 
ing of alternately red and yellow triangles (Pig. 153 A). 

The betel hag.s of Bada are as a rule richly firnamented 
and Jiicely jjainted. Most bags seem to ha\’c two fields 
separated by a small transversal border. In manv bags 
there are similar borders along the upi>er edge as well as 
at the bottom. In the bag No. 26.9.272 black diamonds 
alternate with white ones, and the ])air of triangles between 
the diamonds are red or yellow (Pig. 153 C). The bag No. 
2117 from ('lintoe has this border subdivided, by vertical 
red .'■tripes outlined .vith white, into rectangular fields en¬ 
closing rhombs in yellow and red outlined with white on a 
black laukground (I‘ig. 153 I)). The bag No. 26.9.73.^ has 
in this field a row of checkered rhombs (Pig. 154 A). In 
.mother bag. .Vo. 570. pairs of black arches appear Ix'tween 
the diamonds il'ig 154 15 ). 

The large toji and bottom fields of a betel bag are as a 
rule decorat«'il with different i>atterns. Por the toj) field 
long narrow triangles in colours with their vertices jwinting 
dowuward.s are often used (Pig. 15.5 B, C, D). .'sometimes 
the vertices are connected with circles as in the bag No. 
2().().27iS (Pig. 13.; B). or with arches as in No. 26.9.272 
(I'ig. 153 C). The fielils lieiavten the triangles are in No. 
2117 filled with dots of green, yellow, red and black (Pig. 
135 1 )). The bag No. 26.Q.734 has a pattern of black and 
vellow triangles in the bottom field as well as in the top 
field (Pig. 134 .\). 

The bottom field of the bag No. 879 (Pig. 154 B) which 
I bought in Koelawi, was stated to originate from Bada. 
It has a pattern of long, narrow triangles with their vertices 
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puintiiig downwards. The sides of the triangles are decorated 
with pairs of hooks. The top field is adorned with large 
red circles and in these there are coloured or checkered 
rhombs, one inside the other. 

The corners at the bottom of some haloetoe are black 
and outlined with stripes of white, black, mauve, black, and 
white (Fig. 153 B). The rest of the bottom field is in No. 
^0.9.278 occupied by three petono figures, a big one in the 
middle and two small ones in the corners (Fig. 153 Hj; in 
No. 25.0.272 there is a black triangle outlined with slriia-s 
of the same kind as tho.se of the black corners (Fig. 153 Cl. 
No. 2117 is subdivided into two .squares with different pdonn 
figures (Fig. 153 D). 

In Koelawi I bought a man's haloetot', N<». I3b5, which 
was said to lx- from Bada .\s in the cast' of all hahH'ioe in 
my collettion made in Koelawi aiul l’ii>ikoro it h.is a stMin 
in the middle of the bag contrary to the bags of Bada and 
Behoa which are sewn together at the side. Narrow black 
vertical strijx's divide it into six fields with slanting stripes 
of blue, red, yellow, white, and black, making a rig/iig 
liattcrn all round the bag iFig. 154 Ci. 

In “l)e Bare'e-si)rekeude Toratlja's" .Vi<Ki.\xi anil Kkcvt 
illustrate a nice batoctoc from Bada rather different from 
those of iny collection (I'ig. The central field is 

outlined by rather broad transversal borders in red. yellow, 
aiul black. In the field there are four black triangles, e.ich 
with a small white diamond in.side. Two sides .ire slightly 
concave, and the .sides as well as the jioint of the triangles 
arc adorned with hooks. (Iroups of four black dots arc 
found between the triangles. In the toji field there are 
three petono figures. The Ixrttom field is blaek with slightly 
curving borders in the corners. 

bag. No. 2if)8, from Doda, Behoa district, as well 
as another bag, No. 20.9.274, which I bought in Koelawi 
and which was slated not to be made in this district, ha\’c 
both along the bottom and the toj) broad borders (Idg. 



iiS lliUl lujjs <>1 puntiil l•l^t iloth \ No iiO'i from Doila. 
Hehoa B No j<ii).74 iKiuijht m KihIom used bN a man I rom Bada 
'■I No i<j4( from Onia loU dMnil U No 1JO4 f)oui;ht in Koelani. 
Mithiiiit liniiii! SI im III thi middk of om. sidi 
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155 A, B). In the bag from Doda the large central field 
is subdivided into eight narrow fields by pairs of stripes in 
red and yellow. The fields are filled with angles in red, 
white, black, and 5’ellow (Fig. 155 A). The other bag is 
decorated with three big red triangles outlined with black. 



\ I ' \]>K| \\i .III 1 Kkt \ I 


ri^. I 5^. Ik'ttl Ita;; of pjinU’cl lMt>t 
cloth llada 


The fields between the tri¬ 
angles are j'ellow and have 
for (lecoration two rows of 
black d«)ts, hooks in red and 
black as well as two small 
red triangles (Fig. 155 B). 

Another batoetoe. No. 
1264, which seems to Ik.* 
tjuite new, was acquired in 
Koelawi. It differs rather 
much from the two above- 
mentioned bags. l*ossibl.\- 
it was made in Koelawi. 
I’nlike all the other bags of 
my collection it has no lining 
of bast cloth. The .sc-ani is 
in the middle of one side. 
The up]jcr jiart of the white 
bag is left without decora¬ 
tion. Between three black 
rather broad transversal 
.stripes are enclosed two large 
fields, which by means of 
two trans\’ersal borders of 


rhombs, are subdivided into an upper and a lower field. 
As seen in I^ig. 155 D the designs used for these fields are 
circles and various kinds of rhombs. The bag is painted in 
red and black only. 

From Pipikoro I have only two painted batoetoe for 
men. No. 1546 from Onoe near Kantewoe, and No. 1355 
from Tobakoe. The seam in both these bags is in the middle 
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of one side. The bag No. 1546 is very small. It has a length 
of 20 cm. by a width of 12 cm. Within black longitudinal 
striijes there are rows of hour-glass ornaments and angles 
in yellow, red, and black (Kig. T55 C). The ornaments of 
the bag from Tobakoe are (juite .simple. Transversal fields 
in which rather big red dots alternate with black ones, 
alternate with field.s of broad \ertical strijjcs in red and 
black (Fig. 154 D). 

In my collecticin I have no hatoetoe from \ap(K*, heboni, 
and districts in the south uhere bast cloth bags could lx* 
exjxcted to be used. In Herlin’s ‘‘Mu.senm fiir Vfilkerkiinde” 
there is a fine bag from Najux, No. I c 30250 decorated 
with a pattern of strange petono figures, star-like flowers, 
serjientine bands, and strings of rhomb- from which emanate 
pairs of hooks fl'ig 157). The ornaments are the same as 
found on a kocmoc illustrated by Adri.wi and Kki vr in 
"('leklojite boomschors als kleediugstof in Midden Celebes” 
(PI. XIA‘‘ r). Thev are also used for a hati'flfr from Itada 
reproduced in the same j)ajH*r 

c. PAINTINOS ON SKIN 

An article of dress which is soineliine- made ot skin 
and decorated with variegated jiatterns is called patape. It 
is a little fur mat uscsl by men to sit on. It i- tied to the 
waist with string- and hangs at the back like a tail with 
the hairy -ide of the f<‘ll tiirneil inward-. The -kin of the 
dwaif buffalo Anna seems to la- jireferre*! by the natives. 
The in.side of the fell is cleaned and smoothed and the jiat- 
terns are traced on it and painted, .'-uch jiainted palape 
(h'ig. 15N) seem to fxdong to Hada. Possibly they have 
spread to the neighbours in the north and south. In 
Pi]>ikoro, K<Kdawi, and the districts inhabited by Poso 
Toradja I did not si*e any painted fur palape, only jilain 
ones occasionally. 

In bindoe I bought a specimen which the natives claim¬ 
ed was made there, and I am inclined to l)elie\'e this was 




vaiunis kiiuK of liortlers llordci^. with geometrical motives 
make a frame around the whole palape in one of my speci¬ 
mens from Ihida (No 2q (. 283) as well as in the palape 
from IdiidcK’. whuh ha' onlv two large fields 

That fur palape decorated with petono figures are used 
by other natives than those living in the hills of N\V. Cen¬ 
tral Celelx's is evident from l-ig 210 of Gri’bavkr’s book 
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"Unter Kopfjagern in Central Celebes.” It is a reproduction 
of two' “ape” which this author seems to have obtained 
from his To Ivampoe coolies who accompanied him on his 
way from Maboengka in the Kalaena Valley to Pendolo on 
the .southern shore of I.akc Poso. In all probability the 
petono figures in (piestion are coloured, at least the one 
shown in Pig. 15S H. The figures of the second palape are 
blurred, but it is evi<leut that they are petono figures. 


K. Stamping 

The North Toiadja decorate their bast cloth garments, 
and occasionally also head rings ma<lc of the thin coating of 
bamboo cane, with stam|HHl ornaments. There are two kinds 
of stamps. One is dipjied in some colouring and an orna¬ 
ment i)riuted with it on the cloth or bamUxi. Another kind 
is a small mallet, or Ijoater by means of which bast cloth ainl 
clay pots are decorated all over their surface. The formir 
kind of stamps seems to lx* commonly usetl by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the districts on the southern shore of Tomini Hay 
and (xx'asionally also by inland Poso Toradja trilx's I'roin 
other trilx's I have in my CelelH*an collection oid>' two bam¬ 
boo head rings from the To Pekawa ilecorated with .some 
simple, .stamped ornaments (Fig. iVd- The jiattern of one 
head ring is a double row ot rather irregular triangles, each 
composed of a great mnnlx*r of small black rings {Fig. 151) 
A). That of the other head ring is a series of veitical rings 
with a cross here and there (Fig. H). As shown in I'ig. 
1,50 the rings of the latter pattern are composed of small 
circles, and the cros.ses of four ellipses with a central dot or 
black circle. A native teacher who had visited the Pekawa 
district told me that the small black circles were made with 
a straw which had lx*en cut off and the ellipses with a coarse, 
flattened straw. I have not had the opportunity of verifying 
these statements myself. 




V I I. I) 

t iL. Ml I ittii s St t II two limilMni lu icl iiius lor ukii V No 

- IN " li 111 ^ii of Kkm to tin. ulsI *4 thi. Paloc 

\ ii' ^ 

A ( No lii'iii Bui.-' mIikIi I lia\e iiien- 

liiiiu'il iM llic ha>' Ihui '•tam])e(l with se\eral low^ 

i>f l>i(i\\ii and M-llow wliith luni* a duiiitter of nine 

(I’l XI.Ii The •.taiiij) US.H 1 for them ma^ ha\c 
heeii a small haiiihoo ^.^lmde^ mkIi are known to he used 
oeeasioualK tor a luirpose like this one 

.VciordiiiK to Xdkiwi and Kri M' the stuff used for 
stamiis as a rule is wood Tlie\ ha\e reprcHluced a couple 
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I'lii iho rii>urt.h with stamp's <m bast doth K.irimnts A (. on 

a 'tUnUaui. fnmi I*ari^;i. No Sony m thi bthii Mils r)f U i Iti vu<l< 11 Java, 
H R, from Na(K*s(H*, aftir Adkiani and Kki\T S // Innii l\balt» on a 
head cloth. No lie of the museum in Ibusel A, D, irom Totnim Hay, 
<m a head cloth in the I'.thu Miis of \Velte\redeii. Nf» o.|ii I',, from I.a^e, 
on an aht 111 the inus<*um of ])re.Mlen No ^7o^7 


of wooden htanijjs in '‘Internationales Archiv f. lithnogra- 
phie,” igoi (Fig. 7,5). I .saw two rather big wooden stamps 
in the Ondac district. They ]>elonged to the Dutch mis- 
sionar>’ Mr. Kitsicma. I failed to acejuire some .specimen for 
my collection. The natives said they were scarce. 

In Figs. 160 ajid i(>i I have reprwluced some stamped 
ornaments from the districts on the southern shore of Tomini 
Hay, i. e. I’arigi, Saoesoe, Pebato, Lage, and Todjo. Fig. 
Jbj shows patterns used by the To Ondac. Incomplete as 
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I'M I'i^urcs printi’d with stani]>s ou two hoemoe of thin white bast 
cUjtli A J arc from a No 125 jo in the ICthu. Mus. of Dresden. 

It uas ac<]uiri‘(l ])y Mr. Yki.ukhma in 1895 and is stated to originate from 
ToIacHijo, 'I'odjo district. All fij^ures are red except F which is green. K—O, 
bflotig t'j another A’.'t’wcr in Dresden, No. 12511), rather much resembling 
the figures on the k>u’mov No. 12520. Possibly it originates from the same 
district Tocljo. It is stated to be bought at Mapane. west of Poso, and to 
be aequired Iroiii Mr. Il.vr.M\.N.\ in It is calKsl ’’Aoewnr pesnra lAlfiir- 

Lsclie I,ande^spracllc All figures are red. 


m>- siiinj)lt.' ciini of j)atterns may l)t*, it iie\erthe]ess shows 
that tlic natives use stanijjs not only for such simple orna¬ 
ments as (lots or circles in lows, circles, triangles, etc., but 
also ill case of rather complicated patterns, such as some 
lozenges and triangles from Todjo and the petono, buffalo 
head, oruanient, and the sjiiral leaf ornament from Oiidae 
(I'ig. i(i2 A and Oi 
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i’l^ ]'>j I'l^^urc’S ]>rinti'(] with .st;mi|>v *m r}r»th j^.irint nts )r )fj} 

Tanpa, Omlac flijitnct A H. aftr No J, K. i»f*r No I. M. 

fi>*tnioe No, i-t-f-. N, knrmnc No ^44^- n* n fijL'uri on .1 kinwi^t in Iai 
N o i75<f7H, uriichiatinif from 

Stainjjed Drnainents do not seem to be used for jiartic- 
ular garments. Some of the patterns in Fig. i(k). S - Z and 
Aj—U,. Iwlong to head cloths, A—( 1 , to a so-calle<l sUndann, 
as well as A—M in Fig. 162, to three different alif, and 
K and O in Fig. 162 to two koetnoe. 



Most stamped figures are black, but occasionally we 
meet other colours such as red, mauve, and a bluish grej. 
Sometimes there is a design compowd of two stamps in dif¬ 
ferent colours as in the case of a head cloth from Pebato in 
the museum of Basel (So ii c 446) which I have reproduced 


in Kig i(k) T and 1’, 
or the same stamp has 
Ix'eii re^icatedh used 
so as to make a run¬ 
ning jiattern (I'lg if>o 
S). The jirimary com¬ 
ponents of these pat¬ 
terns are seen in \' Z 
of Pig 1(10 ^■c■rv often 
a figure stamped on 
cloth will afterwaids 
1h‘ painted with \arie- 
gaied lolonis 

If seems to lie onh 
the Poso Toi.ulia who 
ajiplv a kind ot jiattern 
to their bast cloth In 
means ot a -.tone nial 
let. unless we inclnde 
iiearlv all kinds ol finer 
bast cloth which, when 
tinished. is iK'ateii with 



a stone inallet with 

small and c lose gi o(ives 
giving the mateiial a 


In; Disc mill on pot.s ni.i<le with a 

wixidcn Iwaltr t A^ pot No 200187. 
Kaiitiwoo I! C II from wooden beater No. 
•I. Djoi lil 1 r No 20(1 isS, Ondae 


tabby ajipearance 

Aiiri.vni and Kurt i m '‘Internationales Archiv f. Kth- 
nographie," iijoi, as nientionetl under the heading of tstone 
Carvings, ji 158. state that the Poso Toradja have square 
.stone mallets, providetl on their striking surface with rows of 
sejuares. each framing a four-i>etalled flower (Fig- 118 F), 
or rows of sjiirals (Fig ii?^ F^) 
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A mallet in the Leiden Museum is reproduced in Fig. 
u8 G. In the Catalogue to the collections there is a repro¬ 
duction of a mallet with a trail ornament running across it. 
According to the same Catalogue there is another mallet 
which has “auf einer Seite eingeritzt vier Paare konzent- 
rischer Ringe.” 

A piece of bast cloth that is not yet quite dry when beat¬ 
en with a mallet of this kind rec-cives a faint jiattern over all 
its surface like the one engraved on the mallet. How com¬ 
mon the use of this kind of mallet has lieen. I do not know. 
In N\V. Central Celebes 1 never .saw such a mallet, nor any 
bast cloth beaten with it. 

The North Toradja very often use a similar uotxlen 
mallet when they make their clay pots. The wo(Klen l)ealer 
is used for the outside of the ves.sel and a small boulder in¬ 
side it. The beater may have grooves running along it. or 
some simple geometric <lesigns, which make impres-sions in 
the surface of the clay pot. In Fig. i()j are shown some 
patterns from beaters from Kantewen* and Taripa, < )ndae, 
as well as a pot from Kantewoe treated with an ornamental 
wooden Ix'ater. 


F. Embroidery 

The natives of Central Celeljes in some districts emlH'llish 
their garments with embnnderies. The garments decorated 
in this manlier are women's tunics, head bands, head lings, 
and betel bags. Men's short breeches which they wear at 
dances and feasts, are sometimes embroidered, and the same 
is the case with certain ornaments of cloth worn on a string 
aljoiit the neck by children. 

The material used for embroideries may be thread of 
native make, but is generally iinjiorted cotton, liven silver 
thread is used. In more rare cases beads arc sewn to form 
a jjattern on a betel bag. 

The jiatterns are to a certain e.\tcnt dejiendent upon 
the object which they are meant to embellish. On bamboo 
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head rings, tali waloe, there are only triangles, rhombs, and 
bands in satin stitch. On the head band tali potaja, there 
are on the red cotton cloth, towards the ends, three small 
suns made of yellow cotton besides' some small triangles and 
lines in chain-stitch in the field between the gronjjs of suns, 
and here ])ieccs of mica are invariably found. 

On betel bags satin stitch 
does not seem to be used. The 
])atterns are mostly simple. 

Crossing tlireads niake checkered 
bands as seen in h'ig. i(>4. This 
jjattern is <iccasiouaUy used also 
for tuniC' (I'ig. J74A) but much 
more common on these are satin 
stitch as well as applications sewn 
on t<i the tunic with chain-stitch. 

In this inanncr %-ery attractive 
ami decorative jjatterns are ob¬ 
tained. 

The genuine Koelawian halili 
which has a straight bottom line, 
short sleeve", a \ertical slit for 
the heatl and no collar, always 
has two trans\'ersal fields at the 
lower part of the back, the most I’i}* 10 ( V.irifjiated I'liibroi- 
important "ide of the tunic in 'Ury with ontton tHr«ui on a 

Koelawi. In other districts i K.iiiteww Xo. 0.51. 

have .st'cn tunics decorated in 

the front as tvcll as at the back with the same ]>atterns, but 
if one side is plainer than the other, you may take it for 
granted that this side is the front. 

(^ii a Koelawian halili the two fields at the bottom of 
the back iire .ilwa>s of different colours. The top one may 
be plain, or both Helds may be decorated with embroideries 
in chain-stitch and satin stitch, lines often being made wnth 
chain-stitch, rhombs, triangles, and small stars, with satin 
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stitch. The patterns are not complicated: zigzag lines, 
triangles, squares with two diagonals, fields with jagged 
edges, fields di\’ided into a series of triangles by means of 
a zigzag line, a row of rhombs suitounded by triangles and 
small .stars. As to the choice of colours all kinds of coloured 
cotton thread that can be bought on the coast are used. In 
l*'ig. I(>5 A, H, C, are given s<jme samples of embroideries on 
Koelawian tunics of cloth. In Toro the haltli are about the 
same as in Koelawi (l‘ig. 165 D). 

In Tobakoc, in the village of Siwongi, I aetjuired two 
Itiiltli of reel cotton cloth, Xos. 2059 and 2obo. The latter 
sjK'ciinen (I'ig. 166 A) has along the bottom a little trimming 
of white tai»e in which two rows of blue, equilateral triangles, 
outliiie<l with red, ha\e been embroidered in satin stitch, 
their vertices touching one another. In this manner a white 
rhomb, the tai)e, shows Iwtween the blue triangles. A 
similar imttern runs from the shoulders, where the .sleeves 
begin, to the bottom of the tunic, but here no white tape is 
used, and eonseciuently the rhombs have the red colour of 
the tunic. The triangles are outlined with white cotton. 
There is a stnall slit in front for the head, and here a piece 
of blue cotton cloth is sewn on t«) the tunic with red 
bai k-stifih It i.s decorated with .some symmetrical lea\-''s the 
contouis 4if which arc marked by two rows of chain-stitch, 
the inner yellow, the outer red. In addition there are some 
small stars, either red or green, and some white lines in chain- 
stitch and stem stitch. 

The second tunic. No. 2050 (Tig. i()() H). has along its 
bottom edge, along the lower edge of the collar and around a 
rather large central white rhomb of cotton cloth, a trimming 
of tiny triangles made with white and blue, or red and blue 
cotton. In the front as well as at the back four rectangular 
jiieces of blue cotton cloth have been apjilied, two above and 
two below the waist foniiing an obtuse angle and enclosing 
the central white rhomb. Hy means of vertical lines of 
while chain-stitch each blue field is subdivided into three 
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fields in which are found the contours of a four-petalled 
flower in red and yellow chain-stitch, with a midrib of white 
stem stitch. 

Also the tunics used by the natives of Pipikoro may be 
adorned with embroideries. I noticed this especially in 
Kantewoe, but us a rule the patterns are quite simple and 
the same designs are u.sed for their betel bags. Occasionally 
the patterns on a tunic may be a little more complicated 
as in the case of a yellow bast cloth tunic, Xo. 1450 (I'ig. 
if)7). On the back there is a waistband and two similar 
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I’l*,' I'. H.ick of !M*»t tunu* »jth aj^phquv \Nt»rk .uiil 

»uiliroill* ry ToU‘ No ijis 


j(iecc*> above and below it Uk in the pre\-ious tunic. All are 
ornamented with apiilicatioiis in the shape of circles of 
white bast cloth with aiutther circle of black bast cloth on 
top in which an inner circle has been cut out so as to make 
the centre of the trimming white. The black circles are 
embroidered so as to look like suns with rays in white and 
red, white and black, or white only. 

In Uada there are similar tunics. On the waistband and 
the two applied fields below and above it, it is customarj' to 
have rows of variegated rhombs; (K'casionally these are 
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made in ^at1n In IJ.ul i Htlioa Xaixie and Kampi 

Mvt* find luMdis no(iiiutrn.al ]>attcnis also comcntionalized 
buffalo lit.wls s< tailed ptionoc figures, the blaze being applied 
111 variegated tottoii cloth and outlined with chain-stitch in 
white and red The horns are outlined with white chain 
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stitrh marie with silvir 

stitch between wiiich runs a line <tf reel chain stitch filling 
out the space between the white lines Sometimes the petonoe 
figures are single (fig. 168 A), sometimes they arc multiplied 
so as to form a continuous pattern. In some cases the 
coni-entionalization has been carried so far that the petonoe 
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figure is reduced to two paralld lines with numerous additional 
hooks (Fig. i68 B). This kind of embroidery is only 
used for festiv'al tunics, breeches, and betel bags. 

Only in Kt)elawi did I see cross-stitch embroideries, and 
these were made with thin, narrow strips of silver (Fig. 169). 
Possibly the iiati\’es of Koelawi have learnt the use of this 
material from the natives on the coast who are likely to be 
acquainted with it. Cross-stitch embroideries are known 
to me only from a red tunic, a pair of black breeches, two 
betel bags, and a kind of square ornament of cloth worn by 
children about the neck. I was told that it may Ik* used also 
by wfimen who attach it to the bundle of fragrant leaves 
worn at the back and showing below the tunic. The patterns 
are stars, a kind of four-jietalled flower, squares, strange 
human figures, and above all, crosses, occasionally of a shape 
that reminds one of the Christian cross. This may be owing 
to the techni((ue, cross-stitch, but considering the fact that 
this is almost certain to Ik borrowed from the coast, it seems 
quite possible that the motives are of foreign origin too. 

In Koelawi a betel bag may occasionally be adorned 
with white beads, arranged in serpentines as in the hatoeioe 
No. 1420 (Fig. 170 A), or forming an irregular four-petalled 
flower j)attern with variegated jjieces of cotton cloth applied 
within the jK'tals formed by the beads as in the .specimen 
No. i24() (Fig. I/O B). Farther up the country, as in Kante- 
woe and Peana, there are betel bags nicely embroidered with 
beads, but these were constantly stated to originate from the 
coast of Strait Makassar. 

As embroideries may also be characterized the rather 
simple ornaments of certain baskets made of the glossy 
brown sheaths of the sago-palm. At Poso I saw two Pebato 
women carrying such baskets on their backs. They were 
adorned with some simple ornaments made of strips of 
rattan which were sewn on to the basket with chain stitch. 
Unfortunately the women were not willing to let me have 
one of the baskets for my collection. 
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G. Appliqni Work 

This technique is rather common with the natives of 
N\V. Central Celebes. I have seen it in Koelawi, in Tobakoe, 
all over Pipikoro, in Hatla, Kelioa and Napoe. I know it also 
from districts farther to the south, i. e. J,eboni and Kampi. 
It is likely to be found also among tribes living scjuth and 
southwest of I^ake Poso as well as in the valley of the 
Kalaena. I have no record of this technique l>eing used by 
the Poso Toradja. 

The material for applications is ba.st cloth, cotton cloth, 
tinfoil, and spangles and powder of mica. The siinjjlest 
kind of ajipliquc work is made with i)icces of bast or cotton 
cloth contrasting with the colour of the garment on which 
they are sewn. \’er>' often the appli(iue(i j)ieces are cut into 
small figures of various shajHJs. A .si)ecial kin<l of appli(|ue 
work which i“ characteristic of Koelawi consi.sts of strijis of 
white, blue, and red bast or cotton cloth which are folded 
and ])laced on top of one another, leaving the edge of the 
underlying strijj free. In this manner variegated striiicsl 
borders are achieved. 

The garments which mo.st often are decorated with 
aiqilique work are women's tunics, but also the bamboo head 
ring called tali waloc and the hatoctof are often trimmed in 
this manner. A so-calle<l palape, men’s little sitting mat, 
in ca.se it is plaited of fibres, may also be adorned with 
applique work. 

Every real Koclawian halih, whether it is made of bast 
or cotton cloth, has as mentioneil in the foregoing at the 
bottom of the back two transversal fields in different colours. 
These are separated from one another and the bottom field 
outlined by striped borders of folded cloth as descrilied 
above. Often this is the only decoration of a halili, but in 
many cases the bottom field is ornamented, and occasionally 
the same is the case with the field above it. 

A rather simple trimming on a bast cloth tunic consists 
of a strip of bast cloth cut so as to look like a fringe. As a 



I'm 171 AppliquO work of l>a>t cloth on bast cloth tunics -V. C 
on the lower part of the back H. li belt at the back No ist-. Koc 
la«i, 11 , No 15^1, Koclawi, C, No Toro, 1 ), belt with perforations 

No m-’, Koelawi, K id No lijr. Koelawi 

rule a black fringe it> sewn on a white field and a white fringe 
on a black field (Kig. 171 A). O-enerally the bottom field is 
subdivided into small fields by means of groups of vertical 
strijis of bast cloth, a black strip in the middle being flanked 
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b} two white strips The bniaJl jfieW*’ with three 

rows of white bast doth figures^ in fie shajie of small suns 
or stars in the middle row, and rows of rhombs abo\e and 
below these The rhombs ha\e a rhombic perforation so as 
to show the background (big lyi II) Often these small 
figures alternate with rectangular pieces of mica On a 
haltlt No 2253 from Toro, the black bottom field is trimmed 
with a row of white double rhombs (Fig 171 C) On two 

^ B\ inistakt the tuiius \ ind B h im bicn mckvccl with the same 
number 
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of my halili from Koelawi. Nos. 1542 and 1541, there is a 
white perforated waistband sewn on to the back so as to 
show respectively two, and three, rows of rhombs in the 
colour of the tunic (Fig. 171 D, E).' 

I have ill my collection two bast cloth tunics from 
Tobakoe with applique work, but this is not found at the 
bottom of the back as in the case of Koelawian halili. It 
is used for a narrow border about the neck and for a 
rectangular field below the slit for the head in the front as 
well as at the back of the tunic (PI. EXIII: i, 2). The red 
tunic. No. 2014, is trimmed with a piece of black bast cloth 
outlined with white, the white tunic. No. 2017, with a jiiece 
of reddish brown hast cloth outlined with white and black. 
The neck is trimmed with a strip of while bast cloth in 
which groups of tiny triangles and diamonds have been cut 
out. The field below the neck is subdivided into vertical 
fields by means of tiny strips of yellow and red, or black 
and red bast cloth. The black, or reddish brown bast cloth, 
onto which the strips are sewn is perforated and through the 
])erforations small pieces of mica glisten. The central field 
has larger jierforations in the .shape of diamonds in No. 
2014, diamonds and stars in No. 2017. The diamonds of 
No. 2014 are outlined with three strips of bast cloth 

In Pipikoro the tunics generally are adorned with 
a})])li(pie work of some kind. The most common trimming is 
]>erhaps a kind of waistband of another colour than the tunic 
in the sha])e of two narrow triangles beginning at the sides 
and having their ajiexes towards the middle of the tunic 
w'here they often meet (Fig. 172 A). In some cases a smaller 
triangle with perforations is sewn on to the big one so that 
the underlying cloth shows through the openings (Fig. 
172 B). In other tunics there are a series of rhombs, with 
or without perforations, on top of the triangular waistbands 
(Fig. 172 C). Occasionally a tunic of this type has a straight 
waistband at the back trimmed with applique work (Fig. 
172 D). 
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All over Pipikoro we iiicet with tunics decorated with 
four rather long rectangular pieces of bast or cotton cloth, 
two above and two below the waist, and trimmed with 
variegated rhombs, either whole or jwrforated (Pig. 173 
A, B). On a tunic from Tole there are a series of small 
diamonds cut out in the large rectangular pieces. On a 
tunic from Benahoe, No. 1549 (I*!- I/XIV), both methods 
are combined. On this tunic there are on toj) of each white 
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I'lR 17) Hast cloth tuim-s froiii I'lpikoro with .spphqiu-work of hust 
cloth hnck, \,, front of No 1077 a Tole district H li.iik 11 , from 
of No 1017 I*oraelen Tole district 


field a smaller rectangle of reddish brown bast cloth In the 
part of the white bast cloth that is visible a row of small 
diamonds have been cut out showing the black bast cloth 
of which the tunic is made. In the reddish brown application 
there are triangular perforations through which the white 
bast cloth is visible. The applications are outlined with 
.stripes of black and reddish brown bast cloth. On the yellow 
bast cloth tunic No. 1450 from Onoe, Tole district, mentioned 
under the heading of Embroidery (Fig. 162) the waistband 
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I'lK i;( Kd>t viotli 1 uiiK'< from I’lpikorn iMtIi .ippliqiif work of bast 
cloth, baiL V No n»;J loK district K No isjv b Benahoc 

as well as the rectangles applied above and below are 
composed of pieces of black and reddish brown bast clotli, 
each field being trimmed with a circular ornament as 
de.scribed in the foregoing. 

The tunics of Pipikoro verj' often have a simple border 
at the bottom of the back. The tunic No. 1450, for instance, 
is finished at the bottom with a strip of white bast cloth to 
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which is added a black one of the same material. The neck 
and the edge of the sleeve may be trimmed in a similar 
manner. The rest of the tunic is as a rule without 
decorations, but there are exceptions to this. On the back 
near the bottom of the black Tole tunic No. 1972 there is a 
rhomb of reddish brown bast cloth flanked by an ornament 
composed of seven bast cloth rhombs in white and reddish 
brown (Fig. 174 A). 

In Benahoe it seems customary to trim a' black bast 
cloth tunic all over with applique work. On the shoulders 
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ir^ Tunics from H.idu triiniiini uith ;i]>phcjiu woik 

there is often a kind of triaugulai shoulder-btraj) with a 
smaller triangle of another colour on top of it. Both 
triangles may be jierforated with smaller or larger rhombs. 
Two tunics, Nos. 1845 b and 26.9.112, are decorated with 
tiumeroiis white or red circles, the white ones with a red 
eight-branched cross on top, the red ones with a white cross 
(Fig. 174 B). Between two circles at the bottom edge there 
are white triangles with curving sides. The tunic No. 1549, 
shown on PI. I,XIV is of exquisite ornamentation. The 
edges of the white waistband and rectangular applications 
above and below it are jjerforated with small diamonds and 
the rectangles of red bast cloth on top of them with small 
triangles. The same kind of fields, but smaller, are found 
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between the border at the bottom of the tunic and the two 
rectangles below the waist as well as above the waistline. 
All interspaces are occupied by figures of various shapes such 
as rather large circles with a red star oji top, white rhombs 
with a red rhomb on top, the centre of which has been cut 
out .so as to show the underlying cloth, perforated white 
triangles, small circles and rhumbs, hour-glass shaped 
ornaments, zigzag lines, etc. Also circular spangles of mica 
are used to ornament this tunic. 

On the tunics of Bada there is often a waistband combined 
with two pairs of triangles, one pair above the waistband 
and another pair below it. All these fields may be decorated 
with several rows of variegated rhombs (Fig. 175). 

In Behoa there seems to be considerable variation in 
the decoration of the tunics. Some have for single ornament 
a waistband in another colour than the tunic (Fig. 17!) A), 
others have patches of various shapes at the sides of the 
wai.st (Fig. 176 B, C), others have two pairs of larger piece.s 
of cloth above and below the waist, and these may be plain 
<ir trimmed with applicution.s <if various kinds (Fig. 176 D). 
(In the shoulders of a tunic of this kind I noticed an application 
combined with embroider}' in the shape of a prtonoe figure 
(Fig. 17b K). A red tunic had for a wai.stband a pattern 
compose<l of pairs of horns of white bast cloth, evidently 
a simplified petonoe <irnament (Fig. 176 F). 

Applications are not always sewn on to an object, they 
may also be gummed on to it. The geographical ilistribution 
of this technique I have not Ijeen able to ascertain, the 
material at iny disposal Iwing very small. On a typical 
Koelawian halili I never saw any applications of cloth or 
tinfoil which were gummed on to it, but very often girls at 
dances w t)re black or red tunics decorated Avith small si>angles 
of mica gummed on to them so as to form ]>atterns (Fig. 
177) When I made inquiries about the origin of these 
tunics I learnt that all of them came from Bada, or they 
Avere copied from Bada tunics. In case of c<»pies, these were 
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always inferior in design and execution to the real Bada 
tunics. In Pipikoro I saw some home-made tunics trimmed 
with spots of mica irregularly scattered all o\'er the tunics. 

The method of gumniing variegated })ieces of cloth on 
to an object does not seem to he much used even in the 
districts where it belongs, as Bada and possibly the adjacent 
districts to the northeast and the south. In the village of 
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Hiiejoeinpondoli, a Bada colony near Bake I’tiso, I saw in 
a woman in a tunic that was covered all over with 
small rhombs and triangles of cloth (Fig 178). In Koelawi 
I acquired a tunic, Xo. 923, which was said to originate 
from Bada. It is made of black bast cloth and trimmed 
with mica powder in stripes and spots as well as with some 
simple ornaments of cotton cloth which have been gummed 
on to it. From the same district I have a iali italoe covered 
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with yellow eottuii cloth and trimmed with ornaments in 
red and black cloth as well as of tinfoil cut into strips. All 
tinfoil ornuinent.s are ^nninied on to the cloth (I'ig. 179 A). 

I'or their lalt polaja the women of Koelawi use applique 
work. Across the fans at the ends of it they sew variegated 
piet'es of cloth, and on the red front part of the tali small 
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rectangular pieces of mica, sewn on so as to form small square 
fields (Fig. i4q). On the bamboo head rings called tati 
waloe applique work is very coninw>n, but is very often 
combined idth painted patterns and satin stitch (Fig, 179 B, 
C). The ornaments are the same as those used for painted 
tali lealoe as sliown in IMates IvX - I,XII. The vertical 
strijK-s dividing the head ring into several large fields are 
often made with black, yellow, or red ih)th, and the same is 
the case with rhombs, triangles and cros.ses in the larger 
fields. Circular and rectangular spangles of mica may Iw 
.sewn on to the a|>plicatioiis as an ndditiona] Irininiiiig (Fig. 

17<) C)- 

Appli<iue work on betel bags is .is a rule very simple. 
On Koelawian bags there is at some distance from the bottom 
a transversal field in another colour than the bag, outlined 
with white I'or the red hag No. S75 a more decorative 
pattern is used. The blaek transversal field is sulxlividcd 
by small .strijis of white bast cloth into .stpiurcs with white 
diagonals (log On tlw black bag \o. <*<83 there iin* 

on the red fiehi near the luittom a row of yellow jK-rforated 
rhombs alternuting with white ones (Fig. jKo HI. 

In Tobaktw and ri|iikoro appliijue work is n.seil for most 
Ik'IcI bags. The corners at the bottom and a rathei broad 
transversal field in the lower j>art of the bag arc in another 
colour than the bag. In casr* of a black nr red lug, the 
corners and the transversal field are white They arc outlined 
with tiny lust cloth strijis of a colour contrasting with the 
background. On toj) tif the tramvcrsal field a ribbon of bast 
cloth is often found, and in this small rhom1>s arc cut out .so 
as to show the underlying cloth (FI I,XIII; 3). The ornamen¬ 
tation of the transversal field of the hatoetue No. 1477 from 
Kantewoe de\ iatcs rather much from the common t> pe. The 
bag is made of black bast cloth, and the white, re<l and 
>ellow applications are of the same material. They are sewn 
on with blue and red cotton (Fig. iHo C). 

In Toro I aciiuired a couple of lietel bags with a])pli(|Ue 
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work altogether different from that of other bags. The 
upper half of one of these bags, No. 2241, is of red cotton, 
the bottom of blue cotton. On the blue background are 
applied three narrow triangles with their vertices pointing 
<lownwards: the one in the middle is yellow, those at the 
sides red. The corners at the bottimi of the bag are yellow. 
Another specimen. No. 224J, is made of white cotton. The 
lower half of it is trimmed with .several tran.svcr.sal strips 
of red and black cotton which, together with the white 
background showing between these strips, make a pattern 
of stripes in red. black and white. The bottom of the bag is 
of black cotton aiul contrary to all other bags it is circular 
(Fig. iSo I), Iv). 

Ai)i)luiue work inav jKo lie u,sed on men's plaitcil sitting 
mat, palapt'. (iKi'n.VT’im inentiones such mats from l.eboni 
and re])roduces a specimen in his book, '‘rnter Kopfjageni 
in Central-Celel)es, ' p. J47 ".Vis urspnmglichster Annex 
dor Ansriistung eines Lelmniers sin ikkIi der \on der iilwr- 
wiegeiulen Mohrheit Ik-ibehaltenen ’bol.rpi,’ der Sit/.matte 
Oder .Sitzfellc, gedacht. l^rstere >ind vielfach mit Harz 

beniahlt nnd mit t'dinmier verziert." This kind of 

palape I have not seen, but I obtained in Koelawi ,i '«jR-(.i- 
inen No. 1243, which is a little mat trimmed with bast 
cloth applications. The lower half of it is outlined with 
black bast cloth ribbons on the sides, red ones at the bottom 
and the top. The rectangular field is subdivided into two 
smaller fields by a red vertical ribbon. On top of these red 
and black ribbons are white and yellow' bast cloth ribbons 
with rectangular irerforations. Originally I think there had 
been small pieces of mica glued on with unmpi in all the 
rhombs, since there are still a couple left. 

Here I wish to mention the method often met with in 
Central Celebes of gumming tinfoil to various objects such as 
sword hilts and sheaths, lime boxes, ear-lobe discs, etc. In case 
of sword hilts, their ornamentation may be entirely covered 
with tinfoil. On sheaths and lime boxes there are often 
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tinrii at the hark of the head B. No Itla^, Kantenne L. No 1010 a, id 

geometrical patterns made with strips of thin material In my 
collection I have two pairs of women's ear-lobe discs of 
buffalo horn. Nos. 1928 and 1910 a from Kantewoe, with 
tinfoil mounting as shown in Fig. i8r 11 and C No doubt 
they are one of the Saadang elements in the local culture. 

H. Inmistation 

The method of decorating objects with inlays is not 
much used by the North Toradja. As far as I know, they 
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use inlays exclusively for their shields and for ear-lobe discs. 
Tlie latter may liot be original with these natives. They 
have as yet only been recorded from the To Poeoe mBoto 
and To hampoe bj' Krvyt in “Mededeel, v. h. Nederl. Zen- 
delinggeiiootschap,” Vol. Xl,II, p. 667, and by Meykr and 
Richter. Kruyt is of the opinion that the above mentioned 
tribes have taken over the habit of wearing ear-lobe discs 
from the Boegi, since they use the Roegi word djali for it. 

Meyer and Richter reproduce a man’s ear-lobe disc of 
buffalo horn inlaid with mother-of-pearl. In the center of the 
disc which has a diameter of 4..^ centimetres, a disc of 
mother-of-iiearl has been incrusted and from it a numlier 
of oblong pieces radiate (Fig- iHi A). 

Shields adorned with incrustations of Imiie, mother-of- 
I>earl and sJiell are very common. P. and I*. ,S.\ra.si.v in 
"Zeitschr. ('tCs. Krdkunde, ’ Berlin, Vol. XXX, p. 34a, state 
that red beaus are used as inlay for shields. This I have never 
.seen in the districts where I have lieen. The most cimimon 
inlay is without a doubt triangular pieces of lM>ne and the 
Irnttonts of a small .shell. The bone triangles are made of 
buffalo ribs, judging by a stateineut referring to a shield in 
the Dresden Museum. The shell bottoms come from a small 
\assa species. 

The majority of the shields are decorated with .several 
horizontal rows of tuft.s of hair. The fields Ixjtween these 
rows contain two files of incrusted triangular bone slabs, 
and above and below these, in .sonic cases also on their sides, 
a groove is carved and filled with shell Ijottoms (I’ig. ijj). 
.\ shield (Fig. (14; 42) has for an ornament a rejiresentation 
of two buffalo heads facing one another, being inlaid all 
over with shell bottoms. In the big temple on the island 
in I,akc Iniidoe I noticed a rather broad shield hung on the 
center post. In the fields lietw'eeii the rows of hair tufts it 
had two files of small discs, not of bone however. They 
turned out to lie the opercula of a hlurex species. 
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1. Plaited Work 

Plaited work is mostly rather simple with the tribes that 
I have called North Toradja, only in some fewer cases has 
it reached a higher degree of perfection. In considering the 
material and the technique, we notice two kinds of plaited 
work, one made of beads, the other made of vegetable fibres, 
which come from palm leaves, Pandan leaves, bamboo cane, 
rattan, sedges, ferns, and Orchids. The technique varies a 
gw>d deal and has of course a certain effect upon the designs, 
but this is a question which I shall not discuss here. I am 
only going to take up the designs as use<l by the North 
Toradja. 

Most of these tribes make various kinds of chains and 
bands from l>eads such as necklaces, head bands, and oc¬ 
casionally armlets. The Pos<» Toradja do not seem to u.se 
beads to the same extent as the tribes living in the mountains 
south of the Paloe \’alley and farther up into the countr\’ 
towanls the valley ni the Kaluena. When I visited the 
P<»so Toradja in iqiq. ornaments made of beads were not 
often seen, and in museums that I have visited articles made 
of licads from these tribes are rather scarce. The contrast 
with the mountain districts is striking. In Koelawi, Toro, 
Lindoc, Winatoe, Tobakoe, Pipikoro, Bada, and Behoa, one 
.seldom .saw a woman not wearing l)eads. Ivven men wore 
l)eads. In museums there arc a large number of bead 
ornaments originating not only from the above districts but 
alst) from Napoc, Ix:boui, and Kampi. 

Plaited work of beads is mostly very simi>le. In the 
case of necklaces comixised of several strings of beads there 
is a row of black beads for instance, alternating with a row 
of red ones so as to form black and red stripes across the 
necklace. There is. however, in my collection an armlet 
which has been plaited so as to make a kind of pattern (Fig. 
170 A). A similar technique is used for a large bead collar 
(Fig. 182). a network of variegated beads arranged so as to 
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fonn two parallel stripes around the collar. This article of 
apparel which in Koelawi is called halili enoe (enoe, bead), 
seems to be very rare and it most decidedly deviates 
from the common bead work of the North Toradja. I feel 
inclined to believe that it is an import, since similar collars 
are known to be used at other places, for instance on Borneo. 



AfUr S\KA‘«tN I 4 
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Real patterns jdaited with beads I have only seen on a 
kind of head band which the natives of Koelawi and other 
districts call talt enoe. Besides in Koelawi I have seen these 
iah enoe worn by the native women of Pipikoro and Behoa. 
Possibly they are also used in adjacent districts. They are 
plaited of white, black, and red beads. For a single tali enoe 
the one from Bokoe, showm in Fig. 183. 6, a few yellow beads 
are used The tali enoe Nos. i and 2 in this figure I have 
seen in Tobakoe, but only one specimen of each kind. Number 
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3 is the tedt enoe of Koelawi, 4 and 5 are common in Kantewoe, 
Peana and Benahoe Number 6 was used by a man at Bokoe 
for a necklace In Koelawi a man may also be seen 
wearing a tali enoe about his neck, in which case the beads 
are certain to belong to a girl whose heart he has W'on The 
designs of these head bands are horizontal hour-glasses sepa¬ 
rated from one another h\ vertical stripes, or rhombs In 
Pig 183 are gi\en the jiatterns and loloiirs w'hich I have 
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obser\ed on tali enoe It is dilticult to decide whether this 
kind of head liaiid is original with the natives here, or .in 
import A head band of this style I hace, howexer, not seen 
anywhere else 

Of much more importance than bead work are plaited 
objects for which the material is vegetable fibres, and there 
IS much greater variety of jiatterns in these objects 

Plaited work and the patterns used in plaiting have 
been studied b\ several in\ estigators, but as far as I am 
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aware nobody has as yet tried to clear up the geographical 
distribution of each particular pattern in the districts 
inhabited by the North Toradja. Authors on this subject 
have stated that in certain districts some patterns are met 
with, in other districts, other patterns, or the same ones. 
In his work "Flechtwerke aus dem Malayischen Archipel,” 
I<EHMAN in 1912 has treated of the distribution in Indonesia 
of different methods used for plaited work. On his map are 
indicated the methods which are known to occur in Central 
Celebes, but there are no geographical details given for this 
region. Adriani and Kruvt in their great work "De Bare’e- 
Sprekende Toradja’s,” have devoted a chapter to plaited 
work. They tell us of the material used for it, of the trade 
carried on with plaited articles, of methods of plaiting, 
and of the designs used for plaited work. They have 
reproduced several of these patterns. 

In Vol. I of the magnificent work "De Inlandschc 
Kunstnijverheid in Nederlandsch Indie," Jasper and Ma.s 
Pirngadie treat of the designs in plaited work in Central 
Celebes, but their statements seem chiefly to be based on 
the researches of Adri.\ni and Kruvt. They arrive, 
however, at the important conclusion that the designs usetl 
by the Toradja correspond on many more i>oints with those 
of Sumatra than with tho.se of Borneo in spite of the fact 
that the former island is much more distant than the latter. 

That the art of plaiting has not attained the same 
l)erfection in all districts inhabited by North Toradja a 
visitor will soon discover. In "De Bare’e-Sprekendc 
Toradja’s” Auriani and Kruvt call attention to this fact 
and they give the reasons why it is so. In \’ol. TI, j). j2f), 
they write; "De Toradja’s vlechten veel. Zij hebljen het in 
deze kunst echter niet zeer ver gebracht. Ten o])zichte van 
het vlechten kunnen wij de verschillende stammcn reed.s 
dadelijk in tweecn verdelen: de eene groep, tot welke 
wij de To Pebato en de stammen van het meer kunnen 
rekenen, vlecht niet anders dan voorwerpen die men strikt 
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noodig heeft voor dagelijks gebruik, naar eenvoudige 
vlechtmethoden. zonder eenig versiersel van figuren. De 
andere groep vlecht, behalve voor dagelijks gebruik, ook 
luxe-voorwerpen, met soms zeer aardige patronen in 
verschillende kleuren. Tot deze laatste groep behooren: 
van de Bare’e-Toradja’s, de To Lage en To Onda’e; verder 
de Berg-Toradja's als To Napoe en To Bada, en de bewoners 
van Saoesoe. De oorzaak van dit verschil moet gezocht 
worden in het slaven houden. De stainmen der eerste groep 
hebben geen s aven (of slechts enkele); bij die van de tweede 
zijn meer slaven dan vrijen. Bij de laatste groep kunnen 
de vrijen zich meer aan het vlechten wijden, ter^vijl zij 
hunne slaven huis- en feldarbeid laten verricliten. De 
Toradja’s zelven zijn er sich zeer wel van bewust, dat hierin 
de o<jrzaak ligt van de verschillende hoogte waarop de 
viechtkunst staat.” 

The above authors point out that tlie natives living on 
the coast of Tomini Bay are not very skilled basket makers 
in spite of their having slaves who perform all hard work 
for their masters. The authors are of the opinion that the 
low standard of jdaited work here should be attributed to 
the stupefying influence of Mohammedanism. 

Ornamented plaited work is used for mats, for men’s 
little sitting mats called palape, for head rings, girdles, for 
armlets and anklets, for bands bracing sword sheaths and 
boxes of wood or bambcKi cane, as well as for hats and 
baskets. Besides, jilaited* work may be formed into plastic 
representations of, for instance, birds. 

A question of interest to the investigator is whether a 
certain design belongs to a certain kind of object, or if it 
may be used for various kinds of objects. In the above- 
mentioned works of AiiRi.iNi ami Kruyt and J.\spkr and 
M.\s PiRNG.tDiE the authors seem chiefly to have studied the 
designs as found on baskets made by the l*oso Toradja. 

In the following I shall try to show which designs may 
be found on each kind of plaited object, beginning with 
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mats. Of these there are in my collection only a few 
specimens from Central Celebes. Most of the designs 
mentioned bj- the above authors are not used for the mats 
in niy possession. 

From the Poso Toradja districts I have two specimens 
acquired in Ondae. One mat is quite plain, the other, No. 
2504, is made in two colours, red and straw-colour. The 
strands of the short side are arranged so that uncoloured 
strands occur in a group of fourteen in the middle and in 
two gronps of six on either side of the central group. The 
uncoloured groups alternate with six groups of red strands, 
those flanking the central uncoloured group having five 
strands, the rest four. The strands run slantingly across 
the mat and are woven so that each strand passes over and 
under another strand making a checkered pattern (Fig. 
184 A). 

From the Paloe Valley I have in my collection a single 
mat; from Koelawi, six mats; and from Toro, one mat. 
The specimen which I acquired in the Paloe Valley is plaited 
after the same system as the mat from Ondae, with the 
difference that the red strands are in groups of seven, the 
uncoloured strands in groups of twenty-one, twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight, thirty-five, fifty-two, and fifty-eight. The 
uncoloured groups are, however, a little different, a slightly 
greenish strand alternating with one of yellowish colour. 

Of my six mats from Koelawi, three have the natural 
colour of the straw only, the rest have the combination of 
red strands and undyed ones. One of the straw-coloured 
mats is quite plain, the other two. Nos. 1140 and 26.q 327, 
are plaited into seven longtiudinal fields, five narrow' ones 
and two wider ones as shown in Fig. 184 B. The system 
is a cross plaiting, the result of which is a twilled pattern. 
Of the three mats in tw’o colours. No. 1139 is plaited according 
to the same checker system as the mats from the Paloe 
Valley and the Ondae mat No. 2504, only with a slight 
difference in the design as seen in Fig. 185 A. The mat 
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No. 1136 is twilled, and it is ornamented with three red 
borders running slantingly across it. They are made with 
twenty-two red strands and these are plaited so as to make 
a zig-zag design (Fig. 185 B). Fot the twilled mat No. 1137 
all the designs as found on the above described mats are 
used (Fig. 186 A). The mat from Toro, No. 2262, is twilled, 
and composed of groups of thirty-two to thirty-eight 
uncoloured strands and groups of twenty-two to twenty-five 
red strands making a design of large checks (Fig. 186 B). 

The two twilled mats from Kantewoe, Nos. 1769 
and 1770, are uncoloured, but as in the case of the 
two straw-coloured mats from Koelawi, they are jdaited 
into longitudinal fields (Fig. 187 A). 

The mat No. 1147 from Benahoe of twilled work, 
deviates from all othbr mats of my collection. It is in three 
colours, red, black, and the natural colour of the straw. 
The short sides have, beginning at the left, a group of fiftj'- 
six uncoloured strands, followed by a group of twenty-two 
red strands, twenty-three black strands, and twenty-three 
red strands. The right long side has a top group of twenty- 
three black strands followed by twenty-tw’o red strands, 
twenty-seven black strands, twenty-six red strands, twenty- 
nine black strands, tw’ent>'-six red strands, twenty-seven 
black strands, twenty-five red strands, and ends with 
fift3'-six strands of straw colour like the opposite corner. 
The designs woven with these groups of strands are altogether 
different from those used for other mats in my ijossession. 
us may be seen from fig. 187 B. I rather doubt that this 
mat W’as woven by a native of Benahoe; or possibh' it was 
made by a person acquainted with a foreign model. 

Palape, plaited of a kind of sedge which the natives call 
ioedjoe, were acquired for my collection in Koelawi, at the 
villages of Towoeloe in Tobakoe, at Onoe, Tole district, 
Kantewoe, and Peana. I have besides a specimen which I 
bought in Kantewoe though it was said to have originated 
from Pada. All are plaited after the same system as the 
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majority of the math, i. e. they are twilled. For some, 
straw-coloured strands only are used. Others have two 
groups of red strands running slantingly over the pcdape and 
crossing in its middle. As a rule several designs are woven 
with the straw-coloured strands in one-colour as well as 
two-colour palape (Fig. i88 A. B). In No. 1943 a group of 
fifty-one red strands and another group of fifty-nine 
uncoloured strands are woven into two red and two 
iincoloured triangles, and one triangle and a large square 
standing on one of its points composed of red strands mixeil 
with uncoloured ones. In the middle of the square there is 
another square composed of thirty checks, each check with 
a figure, the square itself surrounded by four triangles with 
.stripes in red and straw-colour (Fig. 188 C). 

Of the two specimens which were acquired in Kantewoe, 
No. 1780 is straw-coloured and woven into nice designs. 
Another palape, No. 2086 b, which I acquired in Kantew’oe 
was stated to have originated from Pada, south of Kantewoe. 
By Fada the natives of Kantewoe mean the part of vSeko 
which is inhabited by Saadang Toradja. It is similar to the 
above specimen, being woven of two large groups of strands, 
red ones and undyed ones, the former containing fifty-six, 
the latter fifty-eight strands. For this palape, however, a 
•special technique is used. Besides red and uncoloured 
strands there are black ones, but they show on one side of 
the palape onl3^ This effect has been achieved by covering 
certain undyed strands with tiny pieces of black strands, 
rather a finicking work it seems to me (Fig. 188 D). 

Of bands plaited with fibres and used by the natives as 
ornaments, head bands, girdles, armlets and anklets, only 
the latter are without ornamentation as far as I am aware. 
The designs used for women’s girdles which are worn next 
to the skin and are hidden by the tunic, are very simple. I 
have in my collection only a single specimen. No. 1912 b, 
from Kantewoe, which is woven of black and straw-coloured 
fibres (Fig. 189 B). Ahriani and Kruyt in "De Bare'e- 
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Fig i8h — Meu's plaited bitting mats palape A, Kantenoc, No. 170S, 
Btraw-coloured twilled work, B, Koelawi No. 1151 twilled work in red and 
straw-colour, C, Kantew’oc, No 1043. . D, Kantewoe (Pada model), No 

.208(1 b, id in red straw-colour, and black 
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Tig 189 A, man ^ mcklct plaiUd 
of dark brown and >cllow, glo^s^ 
strands, Xo IVkawa, 13, woman s 
girdle of black .ind straw coloured 
stramls Xo n;i-» h, Kantew<K 


Sprekeiide Toradja’s,” re¬ 
produce a girdle from E. 
Central Celebes plaited of 
black, yellow, and red fibres 
into a simple design. As 
with the girdles, armlets 
are plaited of black and 
straw -coloured fibres into 
simple designs. 

During my sojurn at 
Kalawara in the Paloe 
\’alley I obtained a nice 
plaited ring of very dark 
brown and yellow fibres, 
originating from the so- 
called To Pekawa who live 
in the inaccessible moun¬ 
tains west of the Valley. It 
was stated to be a man’s 
necklace. The designs used 
for this ring, as shown in 
l“ig. i8qA, are much su]>erior 
to the simple designs of 
girdles and armlets. 

Head rings covered with 
plaited designs (Figs kjo - 
192) are worn by the women 
of some districts, as llada 
and Behoa, where they are 


rather common. In Beiiahoe and Kantewoe I obtained 


some specimens of about the same height as a tali waloe, 
but I am not positive about the natives of these 
districts making this kind of head ring themselves. Two 
specimens which were acquired in Kantewoe were stated to 
be from Pada, and the head rings from Benahoe in my 
collection are closely similar to the rings from Kantewoe. 
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The system used in weaving is rather simple. The straw- 
coloured warp runs round the ring and with the black weft 
are woven geometrical figures as shown in Fig. 190 A—C. 
A head ring, Xo. 26.9 234, from’ Fenahoe has as additional 
decoration several vertical led stripes made with red cotton 
thread (Fig. 191 D). 

The designs in the head ring Xo 2115 (Fig 190 I)), 
which I obtained at (liiitoe, Bada, differ from those in the 
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specimens from Kantcnoe and Benahoe. Fossibly its designs 
are characteristic of Bada. 1 *. and F S\kvsin in Vol. II, 
p. 103, of their book “Keisen in Celebes " have a photograph 
showing some women in festival attire, presumably from the 
\ illage of Badangkaja Two of the women wear head rings 
with exactly the same designs as found on my ring from 
(lintoe. CiRUBAt'KR on p. 50(1 of his book “Unter Kopfjageru 
in Central-Celebes” has a photo of some women from 
Bomba in Bada. One of these has a head ring of the kind 
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in question. vSuch a ring is also seen on p. 507 where a great 
number of head rings from Central Celebes are shown. 

In Behoa the head rings covered with plaited designs 
are mostly quite low compared with the above described 
rings On to a ring made of a Pandan leaf a length of 
straw-coloured fibre, about three millimetres wide has been 
w'ound and this makes the waq). With the weft of black 



Fif' jgi — Women's pUitril hedil rings. A, IJoda, Uchoa, Xo. ^154, 
black and straw-coloured strands, \ertical stripes of red and yellow cotton 
cloth, B, t(f, Xo aizg, reddish brown and straw-coloured strands, C, td 
Xo 269 207, I), Benahoe, Xo 2O9234, black and straw-coloured strands, 
vertical stripes of red cotton cloth and red cotton thread. 


or reddish brown fibres simple de.signs are woven, as shown 
in Kig. 191 A, B, C, and Fig. 192. 

Boxes made of a piece of bamboo cane have a tendency 
to break. In order to prevent this the native braces his 
box with rings plaited of rattan strips running round the 
aperture and the bottom. Occasionally the whole cylinder 
has a cover of jilaited work. Most braces have the natural 
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colour of the fibre but often there is a ring of darker material 
below the top ring and above that of the bottom. Strands 
of natural colour may also be mixed with dark brown strands. 

Plaited braces on weapons are mostly good pieces of 
work. They are ibade of fine material and are rather rich 
in design. They seem chiefly to belong to E. Central Celebes. 
Sheaths with simple plaited rings serving to keep the two 



Fig j(}2 \\ onuMi plaited nngs, Dcxla Bdioa A Xo ’M7, 11 , 

No 531. C N<» 2130. I>. Xo K Xo V, Xo 

halves of the sheath together occur, however, in all tribes 
in Central Celebes. Plaited braces in Central Celebes are 
as a rule made of reddish brown, yellow, and black strands. 
.\nRiAxi and Kri'yt illustrate a sword hilt braced w'ith a 
red girdle in which are woven geometrical figures with 
yellow strands. They also show- another design composed 
of black and yellow checks in which are woven figures in 
red, yellow-, and black. The authors do not state from 
which districts these swords originate. 
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I or nn tollettioii I anjuiitd ni Tarijia Oiulac district 
a sword with its sheath >.o 24^5 as well as a couple ol 
odd sheaths and in 'lentena on the northern shore oi 
J^ikc Poso a sheath. No 2585 with ]>laited work All 
ornaments are geometrical figures rhombs tn.ingles as well 
as groups of angles one inside the other as show n 1111'lg iqt 
A gourd \ebsel nia\ ha\e a co\er of plaited work as 111 
specimen \o 1478 from Tobakoe, shown in Pig 194 But 
heic it IS not .1 question e»f elesign but of jilaiting teelimque 
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A great variety of designs is found on small bags, 
boxes, and dishes. As mentioned in the foregoing all tribes 
are not equally skilled basket-makers. Adriani and Kruyt 
reproduce several designs, but they' point out that these are 
but a few examples. They tell us that the natives stated 
that there are more than a hundred 
designs, but of these only four or 
five are used by each basket-maker. 

It would require very extensive 
material to ascertain how many 
designs the natives really use for 
])laited work, especially if all small 
variations were to be observed. My 
own material embraces ba.skets, 
boxes, bags, dishes, etc. from the 
I’aloe \’alley, from Koelawi, Tole, 

Kantewoe, Benahoe, Bada, Behoa, 

Koekoe, Tentena, Taripa, i. e. from 
I’aloe, Koro, and Poso Toradja 
tribes. It is, however, not at all 
sufficient to clear up the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of the designs 
in the districts <»f the North Toradja. 

In Koelawi I ac<]uired only some 
bingka, plaited bowls 011 a stand. 

The bowl of a bingka is simple 
twilled work of .strii)s of bainb(K» of 

natural colour. Into the bowl of a container 

, . , ... ra.siim of piaitfd rat- 

smgle specimen of my collection are tan. Tohakoe, No. 1478. 
woven four checks with black strands 

of the same material (Fig. 195 A). The stand is plaited of 
rattan. In Koelawi I also obtained a little flat bag with a 
cover of siiiqile twilled work woven of dark green and silver 
strands so as to jiroduce transversal stripes in green 
alternating with silver (Fig. 196 B). This bag was stated 
not to be made in Koelawi. Presumably it originates from 
'9 
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the Paine Valley. The material which I acquired in that 
locality is chiefly more or less flat small bags with a cover, 
and circular boxes plaited in three directions so as to 
produce six points in the box as well as the cover. The 
material is the common one, toedjoe, either straw-coloured, 
or dyed red, occasionally green and mauve. Judging by 
several boxes which I have received lately, all sorts of gaudy 
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I'lg Kji A, cUsh, stand plait«l of rattan. Ik>» I of bamboo with 

SIX bands forming four checkers, Koelani. B IntiRka. of I’diiclaii Icatcs. 
Kantewoe No a<>9 44S. C, %d No 


colours seem at present to be common. The ornaments used 
for these objects are not complicated. Circular boxes have 
variegated checkered patterns recalling Scotch patterns 
(Fig. 197 B). The more or less flat bags do not vary much. 
The designs as found on the bag itself are mostly simple 
(Fig. 196 A and C). A little more care has been bestowed 
upon the cover. A plain central square of checker work in 
straw-colour has a rather broad frame of twilled work in 
red and straw-colour, the designs of which vary a little 
(I'ig. rgd A). The designs on the small bag No. 2281, 
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which, as is the case with the two above specimens, was 
bought in the bazar at Faloe, has more complicated designs 
and for this bag are used, besides red and straw-coloured 
strands, green and mauve ones (Kig. 196 C). 

Plaited objects which were acquired in Pipikoro, i. e. 
baskets, dishes, bags, etc. are woven of straw-coloured 
material mostly without any attempt at design. In Kantewoe 
the natives use plaited dishes, bingka, in which to serve their 
rice. Occasionally these bingka have jaggeil edges, and on 
the outside .some small black pieces are worked into the 
bingka as shown in Pig. 195 B an C. A little bag. No. 1786, 
is plaited of alternating red and straw-coloured strands of 
toedjoe into some irregular designs as seen in Pig. 198 A. 

In Behoa I obtained a couple of small bags in red and 
straw-colour with simple designs similar to the Kantewoe 
specimen No. 1786. One of these bags, No. 2156, is shoun 
in Pig. 198 B. 

I'rom Bada I haA’e but a single bag (P'ig. 197 A) plaited 
f)f red, black, and straw-coloured toedjoe strands into rather 
nice figures. This bag is not made according to the same 
pattern as those described above. It has a sejuare bottom 
and no cover but is folded .so as to be flat. It is clo.sed by 
means of a double string running through a loop fastened 
in the centre of the bottom, and a lock made of buffalo 
horn in the shape of the head of this animal, closely similar 
to the specimen shown in Pig. 64: 32. 

Plaited work as woyen by the Poso Toradja is much 
richer in design than that which "was acquired for my collec¬ 
tion among the I’aloe and Koro Toradja. The former have 
two systems of plaiting one is a two-strand system of twilled 
work and checker work (Figs. 199—201), the other a three- 
strand one (Pig. 202). The majority of the bingka are made 
of bamboo cane. The outside is painted black, (ccasionally 
black and brown. A variety of effects, mostly on the out¬ 
side of the bingka, are achieved by covering certain portions 
of the black strands with loose uncoloured bamboo stri])s a 
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n;S “ hinall bajjs of toidjoe A, chfcker and t^Mllcd ^^ork in red 
and straM colour, KaiiUwfn* No i7V> B. checker work in red and straw 
colour Dcnla, Behoa, No jis<» 

little narrower than the strands These strips in main 
cases do not follow the designs woven into the basket. Thej 
may form parallel circles around a bingka as shown in Fig. 
212 A and B, or crossing lines as in C and K of the same 
figure, or angles as in F'ig. 20i J. 

Rome ornaments recall those as found on sword sheaths. 
A spiral design is used on the cover of the box No. 2477, 
Taripa, Ondae (h’ig 200 A) and is also shown in Adriani’s 
and Kri yt’s jilate in “I)e Ilare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s.” 
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1 1 

I lil 2(i2 lirii.irN <Umhhs ustd tor basket >\ork in b Ctntral Ceklxs 

\ <Ush ot baxiiboo IciitMii Nr» j It it/ 'I aripa Oiidai N’»» 

C brm) of Imnibex) it.nt<iia No 1> basket of Pambiii leave 

i iripi Onrlie Nii I, dish hin^ka of l>aiiib(K> 'laripa No ^47- 

(I'ig 201 U) The author'^ give the iiiitiw ndiiie for thih 
(le'.igii, peloehte mpakue, v^hkh means growing like a fern, as 
well as those of others in the same plate. Basket work 
based on a three-strand system is often rather conijilitated 
as shown in Big 202 








Ill ttie foregoing 1 have mentioned that some round 
boxes in the Paloe Valley have a cover plaited into six points. 
Similar boxes made of one-coloured strands are rather 
common also in Koelawi, Pipikoro, and Behoa and are likely 
to occur in many more places. In Behoa the natives have 
a cap of Patidan leaves, the top of which is plaited into six 



\ llttl J. 1_ » t 

I'lg. \ cap \\ith'tlim* iKnuts Hail.i If ui . of riUidaii kavis, 

.six poiiils, IHhU Ikliua. Xi> ju''? C Inrci oi p.ilm ItaMs, No 2093, 
K.intcwtK 

points (Pig. 20J B) A .similar caji witli three jioints 
originating from Bada, i.s illu.stratcd by I’, and P. ,Sak.\sin. 
It has as decoiation three black strand.s besides a series of 
small black iheces making a simple border below. The.se 
black strands and small pieces have been put in after the 
cap was finished (Fig. 203 A). 

In Koela\^i and I’ipikoro children plait toy birds of 
two strips of palm leaves (I'ig. 203 C). 
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J. Representations of Live Beings 

From the black coarse fibres of the Areii palm leaves, 
called idjoek in ^Malay, several of the Pahxi and Koro 
Toradja triiies make ])lain human fignres. Occasionally also 
figures resembling crocodiles or lizards are made. These 
shapes seem to be used for more than one ]>urpose. An 
idjoek doll is made from a bunch of fibres which is doubled, 
the two free ends forming very- .short legs, which terminate 
with four or fi\ c large toes out of ])ro])ortinn to the legs. The 
head is indicated on the o))])osite end by means of a strip of 
bast wound round the bundle, constricting it and thus form¬ 
ing a neck. Below this a small tuft of fibres is passed 
through the body, and their ends are .shajjed into hands with 
four or five fingers. The face is indicated with a jiiece of 
bast cloth, or, as is the case of Koelawi and Pi])ikoro dolls, 
a i)iece of a coarse leaf, in which small holes represent eyes 
and mouth. Some dolls have a head band, others a strip of 
cotton for a loin cloth (Fig. 204 A, B). A .sjjecimen I acejuired 
in Koelawi has its head adorned with a pair of long horns of 
idjoek (Fig. 22b Iv). OcTasionally a doll may be carrying 
something in its hands. At (Umpoe I saw two gigantic 
dolls, each with an egg in one hand. 

The sizes of the idjoek dolls vary considerably. The 
smallest one I have seen is a .specimen from Kantewoe. It 
measured only 15 centimetres. Its hand.s had but three 
fingers and its feet an ecpial number of toes. The largest 
dolls I saw were the two at (lim2)oe, the height of which 
was more than one metre. 

I have seen idjoek dolls in the southern jjart of the 
Paloe X’alley, in Koelawi, Gimpoe, Winatoe, Tole, and Kan¬ 
tewoe. P. and !•'. ,Sak. 4SIX reirort three si>ccimens from Sa- 
daonta, just north of Koelawi. Kki vt, and later Gru- 
B.witR, s])eak of large male dolls jdaced on the ramirart 
encircling the village of Lamba in Na])oe. Ghvijai HR also 
mention.s a common idjoek doll from the Padalolo plateau. 



204 Potiaoi made ol idjoik fibrts A Koelawi No 
woman, H,. Kante^^oc \o i7»Sb man C lowotlot. Tobakot No ig»Sg 
li/ard or crocwld*. 

situated between Bokoe and Bada and another one from 
Saloebokoe, north of Bokoe. 

Whether idjoek dolls are used in Behoa, Bada, and other 
districts further to the south I was unable to ascertain. 
They seem to be found in the Poso Toradja districts. Adkiaxi 


and Kruyt in "De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. I, 
p. 381, state as follows when speaking of the removing of a 
disease by magical ageiices: "Eerst wordt een houten poppe- 
tje gemaakt als plaatsvervaiiger van den zieke; dit poppetje 
heet tolokende. Is 't van het haar van de Arenga sacchari- 
fera gemaakt, dan heet het toloke’o. Dit poppetje w'ordt 
opgetuigd met kleeren als een man, wanneer de patient eene 
vrouw is; als eene vrouw, wanneer de zieke een man is,” 
Their name in Koleawi is pentaoe, in Kantewoe, pinetaoe. 
According to Kri yt the natives of Napoe call the big njale 
dolls tangkilando. 

As mentioned above the idjoek dolls may have various 
functions. Ji vnboli, say.s they may be used as .substitutes 
for persons who are ill. This refers to two siiecimens in 
Iveiden, tolokende. Nos. 1436 47 from Sadaonda, Paloe Valley, 
and i2j2'io3. Toradja. On PI. IX, Vol. XIX, of the 
Museum Catalogue there is a reproduction of the former 
specimen. They were presented to the museum by Dr. Kri’VT. 
I doubt, however, that tolokende is the l<x.’a] name for them 
at .Sadaonda, since tolokende is a Bare-e word and the language 
spoken in the Paloe Valley is I.,edo. In the Deiden Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. XIX, p. 57, J. w'rites: "Dieselben dienen als 
Stellvertreter fiir Kranken, um darin von einem Priester 
die Krankheit hineinzaubern zu lassen, woranf die Puppe 
ausserhalb des Dorfes gebracht wird.” I have not seen nor 
heard of tdjoek dolls being used in this way either in Koelawi 
or in Pipikoro. In Kantewoe wooden dolls are used for this 
purpose. 

In Koelawi, Gimpoe, and Toro the natives said that 
the tdjoek dolls w'ere supi)osed to attract the attention 
of the evil spirits which otherwise brought illness to man. 
When rumour of the .Spanish influenza epidemic in Paloe 
and on the coast near it reached the natives in the hills 
south of the Paloe 3'alle3' they were frightened. They be¬ 
lieved this illness, as all others, to be caused by evil spirits 
wandering about and desiring to kill men, and they feared 



that the spirits might find their way to the hills. If the 
demons could not be deceived and stopped they would con¬ 
tinue their way from the Valley along the paths leading 
to the Hill Districts. Therefore 'the trails were barred in 
several places by a sort of arch, or cross wall, made of green 
branches. The nativ'es calculated this would make the demons 
think they had come to the end of the path and that they 
would return from whence they had come. To please them 
the natives had put up small tables at several places on 
which they laid offerings of com, rice, tobacco, and other 
things spirits were supposed to like. Occasionally such offer¬ 
ings had been hung on the cross walls or arches. In case the 
demons discovered that the path did not actually end here, 
they would soon come upon other arches. To some of these 
the natives had fastened tdjoek dolls, hoping that the demons 
would believe them to be men and take possession of them 
instead of going on to the village to attack its inhabitants. 

At the end of November and the beginning of Dec-em- 
l)er 1918, when this hapjjened, the pentaoe in question could 
not possibly have had the function of being substitutes for 
sick persons, simply because there were none. 

This is not the only use for id)oek dolls that I have seen. 
In the outskirts of the villages in Pipikoro I often found a 
small altar trimmed with palm leaf fringes. A ladder of 
wooden pegs led to it. An idjoek doll was fastened to a 
prominent peg and on the altar was a leaf with some rice 
and a betel nut. Such altars appeared to be ver>’ common 
in the districts of Tobakoe and Tole, but I was unable to 
ascertain what their meaning was. Nor could I discover 
anything of importance concerning the very small pinetaoe 
I saw in every house in the old Tole village of Pangana. 
A little basket, rather like a tray, was susijended on the roof 
and in it was a little idjoek pinetaoe. Occasionally 1 noticed 
in such a basket an offering of tobacco or a betel nut. The 
only explanation I could extract from the natives was that 
the altar was for the .spirits. 
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In “De BerglandschapiJen Napoe eii Besoa in Midden- 
Celebes,” igo8, Adriani and Kri’yt state the following 
concerning the large, armed dolls in Napoe; "Bij de poorten 
en ook aan de andere zijden van de vesting zijn in den wal 
groote po])i)en met den i)enis ver voornitstekend ge])lant. . . 
De Speer en het schield, rvelke men dieii popi)en in de han- 
den lieeft gegeven, wijzen er oj>, dat zij het dorp en zijne 

bewoners inoeten bescher- 
men tegen schadelijke 
invloeden van buiten. 
Wanneer zulk een po]) 
scheef gaat staan, gelooft 
men, dat een der hoof- 
den ziek zal worden.” 
(Fig. 205). 

The statement that 
if an idjoek doll hap])ened 
to lean over, a chief was 
supposed to be taken ill 
is interesting, as it seems 
to intimate that these 
figures were believed to 
possess the jjower of pro- 
Afur KmcYi, s9o 8. tcctiiig agaiiist demons. 

r'ij;. '05. - Laruv idjoek figures called ^ . 

/angktlandu .steiud <m the rampart endre- lTRl''BAUhR represents 

ling the ^illage of Paraba in Napoe Qjje of these large Napoe 

dolls in 1913. On page 
474 of his book “Unter Kopfjagent in Central Celebes,” he 
writes as follow's: "Ein Bast-Schild nebst einer Rohr Eanze 
Oder einem ebensolchen .Schwert in den Handen vervollstan- 
digen die Atisriistung dieser Dorfwachen, deren Bestimmung 
es war, Unbefugte vor dem Betreten des Dorfes zu wamen, 
wie uberhaupt Boses und Cbles von diesem fernzuhalten.” 

In Tobakoe, around the villages of Towoeloe and Si- 
wongi, I saw altars of the same kind as those at Fangana, 
but instead of a human pinetaoe, these had a pinetaoe shaped 
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like a lizard, or possibly a croeodile (Fig. 204 C). What 
species of animal it represented the natives would not, or 
could not tell. The animal had but four toes on each foot 
and from its snout and nearlj' tb the tip of its tail ran a 
narrow strip of white hast cloth Its head had two small 
holes for eyes and a third hole 


for the mouth. The natives 
said the pinetaoe were put there 
to please the spirits and that 
they were able to gii'e protec¬ 
tion against demons. 

Outside Celebes petiiaoe 
figures of tdjoek are met with in 
Ceram (h'ig. 20b). The Nation¬ 
al Musenni of Copenhagen 
jjossesses such a specimen, No. 
C I^i5o, called mata kaoe (mata, 
eye, A’aoe, tree). It has a height 
oi 3.5 5 centimetres and is 
pierced by two crossing bam¬ 
boo pegs. It should be placed 
on tilled fields, on fruit-trees, 
etc. as a protection against 
thieves. It will pierce a thief 
as the mata kaoe himself is 



pi^^^^^ hs the jiegs. n-ii mu- I’lutii. k i ^ 

Another kind of human Fm .loo hin'tk (imm irom 
__... , ■ r ; „ Ccr.>m mlkd »m/ii A.itii, N.Uional 

representation is the I,ise doll 

of Ondae, which was looked N" c 

upon as a guardian spirit, or a 

goddess of the cultivation of paddy and for this reason had 
to be duly attended to. At hars’est time, before all paddy 
had been cut, the tops of four jianicles were knotted to¬ 
gether and dressed in the hise’s clothing. These were the 
following: 

Talt-i-Lise, a head cloth made of a stuff called Langka Datoc; 
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Lemha-i-Li’<e, a tunic <»f white bast cloth with figures painted 
on it; 

Topi-i-Lise, a skirt made of cloth called soeda langi; 
Go»gga-t-Li<ie, a necklace of large white beads; 

Djalt-i-Lise, ear rings or iiendants of lead, tied to a string 
and hung across the "head” of the doll. 



Fij; 2<>7 — Tilt Ij'fcc doll of Ondae. K. Central Celebes 'r*inpa Nf»s 

2510 25 M 

Presumably there were first some ceremonies in the 
fields. I«ater there was a feast in honour of Lise in the vil¬ 
lage, near a paddy harn. The feast was arranged by a cer¬ 
tain person and several families joined in it. A new Lise 
doll was made, a little different from the first one. Its body 
was a bunch of panicles and its size depended on the number 
of the participants as well as of the number of their fields. 
From each field a small bunch of panicles should be brought, 
and these were made up into a bundle which was placed, 
panicles downwards, on the ground and dressed in Lise’s 
cloths (Fig. 207). 
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In this case as well as in the case of the l,ise figure 
in the fields, there was no attempt on the part of the na¬ 
tives to give to Ivise the shape of a human being. The cloth¬ 
ing only made the bunch of paddy panicles look like a 
woman doll. Such hise dolls do not seem to be made b}"^ 
any other North Toradja tribes. 

Boys will sometimes make toy buffaha-s. .\t the villages 
of Bangana and Kilo in the district of Tole in N\V. Central 
Celebes the children made a kind of simple buffaloes from 
the bud of a banana cluster. A cluster of bananas always 
ends in a big, red, pointed bud. Kveii when a certain num¬ 
ber of flowers have oi^ened, the bud remains closed. This 
bud the children use for making buffaloes by fitting it with 
four sticks to stand on like legs, just as European children 
make cattle out of spruce-cones. At Pangana I saw in Sep- 
tendier lyiiS some children jdaying with a herd of such toy 
l)uffal<K‘s, jiutting tiiein <nit to graze, and having a little en¬ 
closure where the cattle could be kept, presumably imitating 
the big enclosures surrounded by bamboo thickets which at 
many place.s in Celebes are tiserl for buffaloes. 

K. Brass Casting 

The North Toradja u.se several tyjjes of brass objects 
but it is not always clear where these arc made. Certainly 
.some tril»es know the art of brass founding, using the cire- 
Ijerdue methiKl, but inahy brass objects evidently are im- 
])orts from Java and possibly from other places as well. 
Such are the brass di.shes which in Celebes are called doda 
and which are highly api>reciated by many tribes. The 
gongs wcasionally met with are without a doubt imports. 

In many cases it is difficult to tell whether a brass ob¬ 
ject was manufactured by the natives of the tribe who use 
it, or if it was acquired from a neighbouring tribe. Several 
authors have dealt with this (luestion, but as yet no one 
.seems to have cleared iqi the i>rnblem of from whom the 
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North Toradja learned the art of brass casting and at what 
time. Nor has it been ascertained which triljes know how 
to found brass objects, and which do not, nor which kinds 
of objects native fmniders were able to make. I m3’self can 
only supply very meagre data on the tojnc. 

In "De llare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s," \'ol. 11 , p. 350, 
Adkiani and Kri’YT 111 i(}i2 write the following; "De kunst 
\ an koiiergi’etcn is vroeger onder de Bare’e-sprekende To¬ 
radja’s slechts hier en daar lieoefend. Deze en gene stond 
bekend als vaardig in het ko|»ergieten, niaar wij kennen geen 
enkelen Uare’e-Toradja, die /ich tegenwoordig met dit work 
bezig houdt Waniieer men ko])eren versier.selen wil hebben, 
brengt men daartoe eenige k»>]H.‘ren borden (doela), die van 
Java Worden ingevoeid, naar de To Mori, die als got'de ko- 
jierwerkers in .Middcn-Celebes iK'kend staan. Soms reizen 
ook kleinc groepen To Mori door het Posse >-gebied, om zich 
in de dorpen te verliuren tot het gieten \ an kopereii versier- 
selen. l<k.*n ander niaal ook komen zij rwds gegoten \ ()or- 
wer])en te kooji aanbieden (lok de Berg-Toradja’s, in de 
eerste plaats de To Koclawi, hebben eenige vaardigheid 
verkregen in het gieten van keijier. ('iveral echtei wordt het 
ko])er gebruikt van oude gongs, Ixirden en andere \ooiwer- 
lien, die hoofdzakelijk van Java worden ingevoerd " 

Prom this we learn that the art of brass founding was 
not common with the Poso Teiradja, nor witli any otliei 
Bare’e-speakiiig tribe. It seems, lioweier, strange to me that 
the authors describe the To Koclawi as rather skilled brass 
<‘asters. At the time of in>' sojourn in Koelaw i there was not a 
single native who practised brass founding. I was told that the 
last person who w'as engaged in this kind of work died a year 
liefore I came to Koelaw i, and that the objects manufactured 
in the district had lieen only tpiite sim]>le ones. If the To 
Koelawi wanted some brass objects made they would call 
in some To Tole, who were known as rather skilled brass 
founders. In May 1918 there came to Koedawi a Tole man 
who made some brass armlets ami bells. 
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Vii; Hr^sti annltts and aiikUts A armU*!. Taripa. Oiidae, No 

•in n 4J>s. H, anklet for Koclaui. No, 1185, C, armlet, Tanpa, No 
n 4S0. 1 ), id No «i 4hci K #</ No j:(><j478, 1 ‘, id No 260482 

<i, id. Xo 2n<)479, onkicl, Kaiitvvvw No XO70, from the coast, not 

Tole >\<»rk J, cfill Svk^sin from the southern shore of l«ake Poso, brass 
rings mode in Mon, roll oi blue cotton cloth, after Mkvp.k au<l Ricutkk, 
PI XIV 12, K. ctill Sarvsin, armlet of horn, with rings of brass, from 
Ondac. but made in Mon, after Mi ^KK and KxcHtER, woman’s armlet, 
INiraclca. Tole. No 11)40, M coll Svrxsin. man's armlet of copper, bought 
at Mapano, after an<l RiciiThK, N, woman’s armlet, Kantewoe, 

No into 
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I<ater on when I paid a visit to the Tole district the 
natives said that brass founding had declined much in their 
district. There had lieen really clever brass founders among 
them, but now there were no longer men really skilled in 
that kind of work. This ap{)ears quite true, for I saw many 
To Tole wearing broad, rather nicely ornamented, but well- 
worn, armlets (Fig 208 N) which were stated to have been 
made by To Tole founders. 
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Fig 2og Brd.ss statuettes A Kantenne Xu ihoi, woman B Kue 
lawi No 2(1983 id, C, Oenta Tole, No 198(1, irf , D. Koclawi No 113^, irf 


Of the brass objects which I acquired among the North 
Toradja tribes other than dishes, t/oela, and gongs which 
are certain to be imports, there are the following which may 
have been manufactured bj’ the North Toradja, or bj’ their 
neighbours: human statuettes, miniature buffaloes and buf¬ 
falo heads, i>endants called /ai djatidja, connnon liell.s 
and globular bells with a jiellet inside, a spiral shaped 
ornament called sanggon as ttell as other ornaments for 
head-dresses, chalk boxes and bits. 

liKUBArKH illustrates a female statuette from Koelawi 
and a buffalo from Paloe Of the former he says on page 


552 of his book: "Sehr originell war eine Messingsfigur von 
6*/* cm Hohe, einen sehr realistisch modellierten, nackten, 
weiblichen Kiirper darstellend, die als eine Art gliickbringen- 
des Amulett vom Brautigam der feraut verehrt.” On page 
577 he states as follows concerning the buffalo- "Bronze- 
biiffel, in Palu als Kaufunterpfand beiiutzt." 

During my sojourn in Celebes I acquired human statu¬ 
ettes in Koelawi, Tobakoe, Tole, and Kantewoe. The mi¬ 
niature buffaloes of my collection originate in Koelawi and 
Tole, but very likely they are found in adjacent districts 
as well. As to the Paloe Valley no other statuette than 
Grubaukr’s miniature buffalo has been reported. 



210 Wat«r buffalo statuettes of brass A, Tobakoe No T354, 

15 , Toro. No 2(1085, C, Oenta, Tole, No 1985 

There is considerable variation in size in the human 
statuettes as well as in those of buffaloes (Figs. 209, 210). 
The smallest human statuette in my collection has a height of 
only 5.5 centimetres; the largest measures 8.5 centimetres. 
The execution of the statuettes in my possession is rather 
poor and they are quite likely to have been made somewhere 
in the Hill districts where they are used. Wherever I acquired 
a specimen, the natives said it was made by a To Tole. 

As seen in Figs. 209 and 210 both kinds of statuettes 
are somewhat stereotyped. The body of the human statu¬ 
ettes is in most cases too long in proportion to the diort 
legs with bent knees. Hands and feet always have four 
fingers and four toes. lives, ears, nose, and mouth are al¬ 
ways shown, but they are a little different on my specimens. 


This is possible' a coiiseqtieiice of their having been made by 
different founders The ears stand out from the head like 
two blinkers. In sonic statuettes they are iilaced too far 
clown on the sides of the face (Fig. J 2 (» D), in one case 
they are extremeh’ large (I'ig 2txf A) The e>’es on most 
specimens are beginning at the root of the nose, with the end 
of the spiral iiointing either downwards as in Fig. joq B 1 ), 
or ujiwards as in I'ig. Jog A. The nose is a roll with no 
nostrils indicated. The mouth is more or less oiieii and 
pro^^ded with teeth Xo other features are shown excejit 
in the case of a statuette from Kantewoe which has two 
ridges on its cheeks running from the wings of the nose to 
the corners of the mouth, possibly rejiresenting the borders 
of the cheeks in this ]jart of the face (F'lg 209 A). 

.■Vll statuettes are nude The brea.sts of female statu¬ 
ettes are not imicli larger than those* of male ones, and the 
genitalia are not jironiinent 111 either sex. 

The head of the male statuette from Tobakoc (h'ig 22h 1 >) 
is jjointed and has a buffalo-horn like ornament This may 
lie what the natives call a /longko Itmoe tonin' {tiongko, 
hat, lotioe tonne, horns), a jieaked wicker-work helmet with 
two large horns of sheet-brass in front, a lic.idgear used by 
a war leader. 

The function of these statuettes seems to Ik* to jironiote 
the fecundity of man as well as of cattle If a married 
woman did not have a child she should carry a statuette 
hidden in her skirt, a male one if she desired a bo>', a fe¬ 
male one if her desire was a girl. The chief of Koelawi, 
Magaoe Tomamjie, whose duty it was to see to the observ¬ 
ance of the old native laws, .said to me that when jieople 
married they should bring to the new home two human brass 
statuettes, a male and a female, as well as a buffalo statuette, 
because this would ])romote the growth of the family and 
the cattle. 

My own exjjeriences and the references I have found in 
the literature seem to liK'ate these statuettes solely in the 
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Hill districts south of the Pak»e Valley and in Pipikoro and 
possibly in the Paloe Valley. But they can scarcely be ori¬ 
ginal with the natives of these districts, and it can hardly 
lie doubted that they are elements belonging to a culture on 
a higher stage than that of the North Toradja. Since the 
art of brass founding is not original with them but in all 
probability was introduced from a region with a culture 
suiHjrior to that of these natives, 
presumably from Java during the 
later part of its Hindoo era it 
.seems (juite ])os.sihle that the sta¬ 
tuettes are elements taken over 
from the Hindoo or the Javanese 
cultures. As a matter of facttheie 
are certain bronze statuettes from 
India prfiper as well as some small 
Radha images which recall the 
Celebcan statuettes, although tlieir 
execution is much suix'riour to 
lhe.se. 

I have seen a reference con¬ 
cerning India ])ro])er which stated 
that a new ly married conjde should 
be ])reseuled with a pair of statu¬ 
ettes, these- Ixfing believed to favour 
the growth of the family, but un¬ 
fortunately I ha\’e failed to find this statement again in 
the literature. 

Besides the above mcntionc*d miniature brass buffaloes 
there arc small, more or lc.ss conventionalized, buffalo heads 
of brass, worn as jiendants on the neck, or together with a 
large number of globular liells constituting a tmoloe tiwoloe, 
ail ornament which the Koelawi girls wear at the back under 
their tunics on the occasion of certain festivals. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 211 A and Ai was acquired 
in* Kantewoe. A child was wearing it, suspended on a string 
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around its neck, as an ornament, or maybe as an amulet. 
Although this piece is of rather poor execution, its muzzle 
being a failure, the neck and head with horns and eyes of a 
Imffalo are clearly shown. Its middle is a little thicker than 
the rest and is pierced bj' an oval hole bordered by a series 
of small knobs (Fig. 211 A,). In Koelawi I once saw a young 
woman wht) had, among the liells of her iiwoloe tiwoloe, 
a flat, conventionalized buffalo head of brass with tw'o large 
horns, set far a]>art from one another. 

F. and F. Sarasi.v obtained in the district of Bada a 
bronze ornament worn by a girl (I'ig. 211 B). They suppose 
it to represent the head of a boar. On closer examination it 
jiroves, however, to be a conventionalized buffalo head. 

A jiendant much more common than the buffalo heads 
of brass is the t>'pc the North Toradja call tat gandja or 
iai djuttdja. ^fEYKR and Richter picture a specimen which 
the cousins Sakasix acijuired at Mapane but was said to 
originate from Tambarana further to the north on the coast 
of Tomini Bay (Fig. 212 C). Of this Meyer and Richter 
on page 54 write as follows’ ‘‘Amulett von Tambarana, in 
Mapane erhalten . . . Angeblich von den Toradja Frauen in 
den Stunden einer schweren Geburt getragen .... Was es 
darstellt und wie es getragen wird, ist unsicher. Es ist 
moglich, das Ganze mit den Herren Sarasin fiir die Dar- 
stellung einer weiblichen Scham, vielleicht einer sich offnen- 
den Schamspalte zu halten, und das auf der Abbildung oben 
liefindliche Mittelstiick als eineii Penis zu erklaren, wenn es 
nicht die Clitoris sein soil. Indessen sind dies nur Vermut- 
ungen. Ob das Stuck an der Stelle, woher es stammen soil, 
gegossen ist, wissen wir nicht. Herr Dr. Adrian! hat nach 
einem Briefe vom Januar 1902 ein solches Amulett bei einer 
parigischen Frau gesehen, die Ortsvorstand von Tvantibu 
(1V2 Stunden im Innenlande von Parigi) war.” 

Hissink in his "Nota betreffende de zelfbesturende Eand- 
schapi^en Paloe, Dolo, Sigi en Beromaroe,” 1911, often men¬ 
tions the tai gandja. It must have been quite common in the 
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Paloe Valley. All fines seem to have contained, among 
other valuables, some tai gandja. The dowery a man had 
to pay for his bride included i. a. seven tai gandja, and 
when the first child was born, his family had to pay an 
additional biit smaller tribute. This time there was but a 
single tai gandja in the lot. Before the nativ'es started 
working in the jjaddy fields there were certain ceremonies 
and a little table was erected outside the temple. On this 
Hissink says the natives laid several kinds of cloth and 
covered them with leaves. One cloth is called “kain tai 
gandja.” Among the regalia of the rulers in the Paloe 
Valley he enumerates seven golden tai gandja. Of these he 
states as follows, page 99: “Zeven tai gandja, gouden voor- 
vverpeii, waar.schijnlijk inoetende voorstellen de hoortis \‘an 
een karbouw. Ze worden aan een ketting om den hals op 
den borst gedragen." 

Okubavkr represents a “Bronze-Amulett" from Bada 
without .suppl)’iiig further information of it. It is a hn 
gandja. 

Adriaki and Kruyt record and reproduce two speci¬ 
mens from the Poso Toradja. The authors say the native 
children on the coast are often seen wearing silver or copper 
ornaments which have been introduced by the Orai;g Boegi; 
small shields for girls, small bells for boys. The To Mori 
made copies in copper of the Boegi ornaments and sold 
them to the natives in the interior of the country who 
call them tai djandja'. The authors are of the opinion 
that these ornaments, which hang on a string tied around 
the W'aist, are representations of the pudenda. On page 
228, \'ol. II, of "De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” they 
write the following: “Bij de Toradja's, die dicht bij het 
strand wonen, ziet men de kinderen dikwijls met zilveren 
of koperen versierselen IcKijien, die door Boegineezen zijn 
ingevoerd; meisjes drageii gewoonlijk een schildje, dat de 
pudenda moet voorstellen. en jongetjes hebben een paar 
koperen of zilveren balletjes om bet niiddel bangen, eene 
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voorstelling van <le te&tes. I)e Moriers inakeii dezc \’ersier- 
selen na, en verkoopen ze aan de Toradja’s in de binnen- 
landen, die ze aanduiden met den naam van tai djandja.” 

One of the specimens figured by Adriani and Kkuyt 
is for a boy, they say, the other for a girl. I have reproduced 
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them here iii Fig 212 I) and K, but I have turned them 
upside down to simpWv a conipanson with similar brass 
amulets 

Ill his “Bare'e XederUiidsth Woordeiiboek,” 1928, 
Adri\ni still holds the opinion that the motive for model¬ 
ling the ill! (hamha was the generative organs of man On 
]Jage 783 of the Dictionarv we read as follows "Faidjan- 
dja, kojiereii v’ersierscl, door kleiiie kmderen voor de schaam- 
deelen gedragen, dat van de longens heeft den vonii van 
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gestyleerde ml. schaamdeeleii, dat der meisjes dien van vr. 
id.; er zijii er ook van den vorm van een paar balletjes." 

The name tai djandja of the Poso Toradja is almost 
the same with the Paloe and Koro Toradja, tai gandja. 
Its use is, however, a little different. Never did I see it used 
as an ornament for the pudenda of children. Mostly they 
had it oil a string round their necks. Occasionally it was 
used as an additional ornament in a tiwoloe tiwoloe of a 
young girl. It proved impossible to ascertain from the 
natives what this ornament represented. When I bought 
the specimen seen in P'ig. 212 H from the old headman of 
Oenta, not far from Kaiitewoe, and asked him to explain 
to me what it was meant to represent, he said the two 
big hooks turned upwards were buffalo horns, the hooks on 
the sides, the pincers of a crab. 

Ornaments more or less recalling the tai gandja are 
met with not only at many plac'es in Celebes but at widely 
.separated localities in the Dutch East Indies and the Phil¬ 
ippines. I suspect they are found on the continent of Asia 
as well, but as yet I have not lieen able to find a reference 
to them. 

The majority of the Koelawi and Pipikoro sjiecimens 
are of rather poor execution with a rugged surface, and have 
the appearance of being made in these di.stricts. Occasional¬ 
ly I acquired a specimen deviating in its apjiearance as well 
as in its execution, intimating that it must he an import, for 
instance the one in Pig. 212 B. 

In North Celebes in the province of Mongondou I acijuir- 
cd a fine pair of similar ornaments made of gold (Pig. 212 A). 
These were stated to be ear ornaments and to have come from 
China. In the Ethnographical Museum of Weltevreden I 
saw another such pair, but the.se were from Minahassa in 
North Celebes. The Museum Catalogue says they are very 
ancient ornaments. The same kind .seems to be used also 
in the l*hilippines judging by the specimen I saw in the 
Ethnogra])hical Museum of Manila. Similar ornaments are 
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also found in Sumatra. In the Leiden Museum there is a 
pair, No. 905/7, frotn the Batak, which the Museum Cata¬ 
logue states to be "Oorsiraad.” Of these ear jjendants of 
silver the Catalogue says one of the pair is of better execu¬ 
tion than the other. The same is the case with my pair from 
Mongondou. Whether this is a mere coincidence or not, is a 
question I am not prepaired to answer at present. (Pig. 214 A). 

Kr.imer in his book “Westindonesieii”, PI. IX, Pig. 6, 
ilhustrates an ear ornament from Toba, .Sumatra, similar to 
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the abo\’e Batak sjieciitieii in Leiden Init a little simpler 
(Pig. 214 B). 

To this group of ornaments I think many of the ear pen¬ 
dants used in Indonesia should be referred, as for instance 
those shown in I’ig. 214 C from Tanimbar, a tj’pe rather 
common in the southeastern part of the archijjelago. 

It can hardly lie doubted that the tat gandja, or iai 
djandja of Central Celclies took their pattern from some ear 
ornament of good workmanship, of either Chinese or Indian 
origin. In P'ig. 213 I have tried to illustrate the trans- 
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formation of a beautiful ear drop into a tai gandja. Corres¬ 
ponding parts have the same kind of hatchings. The piece 
of best execution is the first one, A, in Figs. 212 and 213. 
Its central part is a high and narrow, hollow arch the ends 
of which arc wider and drawn out laterally into a point. 
The arch is crowned by an ornament like a small flower, and 
this is flanked by two leaf-like projections. Round the top 
of the central opening runs a braid-like ornament; along 
its sides there is a series of almost globular beads. To the 
sides of the ear drop have been soldered tw-o oi)eii-work 
wings recalling some of the ornaments 
used in the ll’n/aMg H ong jjerformancc 
and also those in Hindoo-Javanese 
sculptures. The figures B and K show 
the simplification and variation of the 
ornament. In its final stages the slit 
IS closed and has licconie a small hole. 

Adrian'i and Krt'VT state that 
natives may occasional!}’ wear on their 
che.sts a little plate with an Arabian 
(piotation engraved on it. 1 myself 
has seen these gold and silver plates 
only on the coasts where Boegi merchants have settled. Xo 
doubt they were made by Boegi goldsmiths. 

The Sarasins acquired in the district of Bada a square 
bronze ornament covered with symmetrical, heart shaped 
figures and arcs ranged outside a central square (Fig. 215). 
A close inspection reveals the fact that the ornamentation 
is composed of small wire spirals. 

A strange ornament for the head which seems to be 
used nearly all over the central i)art of Celebes, is the brass 
spiral shown in Fig. 216. Similar ornaments are known 
from Minahassa in North Celebes and from bojnang in 
Northeast Celebes. As seen in the figure the ornament looks 
like a slightly coiling animal. A head, seen from above, 
is shf>wn in the inner end of the spiral. The eyes of most 
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specimens are quite small. Occasionally there may be two 
hollows in which are inserted pebbles. I<ow ridges extend 
from the head to the tail. If there is more than one ridge, the 
middle one is a little higher than those on each side. A 
striking specimen is the Dresden Museum piece No. 12685 
(I'ig. 216 C). It is stated to originate from “Posso-Alfuren." 
Its head is seen in juofile and the edges of the body have a 
border of scales. 

What this ornament is meant to re])resent is not clear. 
In my .Swedish book “I Celebes Obygder,” 1921, I pointed 
out that in the absence of scales (I did not know of the Dres¬ 
den si»ecimen at that time), it could not verj' well be inter- 
jireted as a snake, or some kind of Naga, and I suggested it 
might be an eel. The natives do not seem to know what it 
represents, and the literature at my disposal does not supply 
any inft)rmation concerning them. 

Scjiiie of these spiral ornaments are likely to have been 
made by native founders in Central Celebes. I have not had 
any authentic information myself from the natives, but 
Adrtani in his "Hare’e-Nederlandsch Woordenboek,” page 
(>85, writes the following, which refers to the Poso Toradja: 
“Isanggori, eeii versiersel van geel koper, gegoteti in Mori 
en van daar ingevoerd." His.sink, page 87 of his "Nota van 
toelichting ...” says the native word for this ornament is in 
the Paloe alley haltiloenggi. The Sarasixs in their "Reisen 
in Celebes,” state its name to be balaliniki in Koelawi. 
(iRi'B.vrER in his Celebes book, page 553, says it is called 
paranmkt in Koelawi, sangori in Bada and Leboni. I 
heard the latter word for it in Bada and Behoa. P'roni 
Koelawi I know the form given by the ,'sarasixs as well 
as that used by ('tREbauer. In Pipikoro I heard still 
another variant, balalongko. A closely similar ornament is 
called soealang in hojnang. Northeast Celebes. In the 
Ethnographical Museum of Weltevreden there is a brass 
spiral ornament of this kind from Minahassa, North Celebes. 
Its label states its name to be Atoeding ni Soealang. Thus 
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this ornament has in Celebes at least three quite different 
names, balaloengki and its variants in NW. Central Celebes, 
sanggori in East Central Celebes, and soealang in NE. and 
N. Celebes. 

Not only the names of this ornament var\', its use is not 
quite the same with all tribes, but always it is a head orna¬ 
ment solely worn by men. Hissink, who records it from the 
Paloe Valley, states that it was used at the performances 
meant to expel demons who had taken possession of suffer¬ 
ers. On page 87 we read as follows: “De zieke wordt nu 
in den kamer gebracht... Is het een man, dan is voor hem 
verplichtend het gebruik van eenzelfde soort van hoofddoek 
(as in case of a woman), waarvan de kleur van verkiezing, 
en verzierd aan weerzijden van het voorhoofd met balaloenggi} 
een soort koperen ringen, doch niet gesloten ... De balia 
(priests, men or women) dragen overeenkomstige kleediiig, 
de mannen 00k lansen en klewaugs.” 

In ca.se of dry weather of long duration, Hissink says 
the native chief of the district used to arrange a ceremony 
in the temple to which he called the To balia, sorcerers. 
On pages iS8, 89 Hissink writes; “Bij een van de niidden- 
stijlen Worden alle zaken gelegd, welke de balia tampilangi 
gewoon zijn te gebruiken, als kaliawoa (a wooden shield), 
limba’oe (een Ians met aan het boveneinde van den stok een 
bos haar), goema (sword), songko (helmet), kain nibesa 
sindjoeloe, 7 petoenipoe (een jxitoempoe = een bordje rijst, 
waarin gelegd 7 jiinang, >7 stuks sirih, i ei en 7 cigaretten 
\'an silarblad gerold), i tai gandja en i biilaloenggi.” 

At Paloe the Sarasins attended a balia arranged to 
cure sick people. Each To balia, magican, had on his head 
a spiral, evidently a halaloenggi. On page 70 of Vol. II 
they write: "Die Priester trugen das Spiralschwert der linken 
Kopjseite angedrUckt, mit der Spitze nach vorne^ und fest- 
gehalten durch ein aus Fuja bestehendes Kopftuch, aus 
welchem ein Buschel von zurechtgeschnittenen und mit 
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bunteii Lappchen verzierten Hahnenfedern hervorschaute.” 
Of the use of this ornament in Koelawi they say on page 
36: "Ein merkwiirdiger Vorfechtprschnmck wurde uns ange- 
boten; er stellt eine spiralig aufgerollte Schwertklinge aus 
Bronze oder Messing dar, welche der Vorvechter in’s Hoar 
steckl."^ Grcbai;er calls the spiral ornament a “Vorfechter- 
Kopfschmuck.” On page 361 of his book be pictures a man 
from Leboni with a spiral fastened in his hair. 

I once saw a halaloengki used in Koelawi. It was on 
the <K.'casi(>n of a great balia arranged to improve the health 
of the old commander of Koelawi, Tomai Eingkoe, whose 
legs were so bad that he could hardly walk. The To balia 
brought him to a small river and after some treatment on 
the river bank they dressed him in the full regalia of a native 
commander. When they had pulled on his clothes, they 
attended to his head. Tomailingkoe’s rather long hair was 
gathered in a bundle on the top of his head, some false hair 
was added, and all of it twisted and wound round his head 
and fastened at the back with a long feathered pin. On the 
toj) of his head a balaloengki was fastened in the hair so 
that it rested horizontally on the crown with its tail to the 
man's back, its curved IxkIv to the left (Fig. 217). 

In F^ast Central Celelies the satiggori, according to 
Adriani and Kri yt, seems to have been an important or¬ 
nament for the pemia of men, i. e. the mask that the I’oso 
Tora<lja fastened to the jiarcel containing the cleaned bones 
of the decea.sed at the great festival in honour of the dead 
(I'igs. 50, 51). The sanggori was used in the same manner 
by the To Mori, their neighbours. The two authors in ^*ol. II, 
page 225, of “De Bare'e-Sprekende Toradja’s” .state that the 
sanggori was also used in war. It was stuck in the hair and 
was a token of its bearer lieing a hero. 

When I cros.sed Celebes, walking from Taloe in the 
west to Koloncdale in the east, I stopped at Tomata, south¬ 
east of Ondae in F'ast Central Celebes. Here the natives 
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showed me how the sanggori had been worn in their district, 
and I took a photograph of two young men and a girl 
dressed in the clothes which the participants put on for 
the festival in honour of the dead. The young men had a 
headcloth fastened by means of a long, fringed, red bandage. 
On the crown of the head stood a sanggori, its tail turned 
to the right (Fig. 218). 

In the village of .Sanipalowo, further to the east, its 
late chief I^aloewasa rested in a strange tomb. On a small 
artificial hill there was a life-size doll sitting on a chair 
protected by an atap roof and by cloths on three sides. It 
was dressed in I.aloewasa’s cloak. Its head was a pemia 
mask with the usual head-gear including a sanggori. 

The spiral ornament from Minahassa, North Celebes, 
in the Ethnographical Museum of Weltevreden, which I 
have mentioned in the foregoing, differs in several respects 
from the specimens of Central Celel>es (Fig. 219 D). It has 
no head hut the outer edge of the inner part of the spiral 
has a series of notches like those of the rim of the coconut 
bowls commonly used by the North Toradja, and here a real 
Naga is engra\ ed. There is, however, no actual connection 
lx!tweeu the Naga and the spiral, since the tail of the Naga 
is in the front part of the spiral. Of this specinien. No. 
2734, the Museum Catalogue says: “Koperen hoofdver- 
siersel (Toeding ni soealang); alleen bij fosso’s in gebruik 
(Tonsea).” According to Gra.\FI..\ni) fosso are religious 
l>erformaiices. It seeing (juite possible to me that these 
correspond to the balia of Central Celebes. 

In the district of Eojnang, Northeast Celebes, the na¬ 
tives have a s])iral ornament they call soealang. It is used 
almost ill the same way as a sanggori, or rather a balaloengki 
(Fig. 219 A -C). It is not made of brass, as are these 
others but of two Babirusa tusks, one from the upper and 
one from the lower jaw, and joined so as to form a slightly 
coiling spiral. This is a consequence of the tusks of the 
upper jaw lining much more cun'cd than those of the lower 
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jaw. In the village of Tamboenan the natives join the 
tusks with rattan strips (Fig. 219 B); in Ungketting and 
Pinapoean they add a piece of wood to make the jomt strong 
(Fig. 219 C). 

Besides these soealang of tusks there was in Iringketting 
at the time of my \-isit in 1919, a soealatig of brass like the 
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sanggori or halaloenglii of the North Toradja, but this had 
been bought from a merchant on the coast for fifteen florins. 

A soealang is an ornament which belongs to the leader 
of the men who go out head-hunting, or undertake some 
other similar expedition. A turban always is a part of it 
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(Fig. 219 A). In Pinapoean they make this turban of^a 
piece of coarse bast cloth with a gaudy band wound around 
it, the fringed ends of which hang down to the left where the 
soealang is fastened with its point forwards (PI. I/XV). 
In Ivingketting the turban is almost the same as in Pinapoean, 
except for the spiral which is in front with its point to the 
right. The natives of IJngketting said they had bought 
their turbans with soealang from Tamboenan, whether ready 
made, or only the materials for it I do not know. At any 
rate this head-dress was quite the same in Tamboenan as 
in Lingketting. The natives of the former place wore the 
large tassel on the right side of the head just behind the 
ear, with the sj)iral on the same side, its point backwards. 

In Pinapoean and Tamboenan a turban never had 
more than one soealang, but in Lingketting the natives 
formerly, when thcj' went out on the warpath, wore two of 
them, one in front, another at the back, both bent down 
over the head. When a .single soealang was used it was kept 
clown until its bearer reached home after a succ-essful expedi¬ 
tion, and then it was raised. The jjerson who wore a soealang 
was believed to receive from his ancestors some of their 
■strength. The tusk of the upjjer jaw was considered to 
repre.scnt, or .symbolize, a shield, that of the lower jaw, a 
sword. 

The soealang I examined did not have the appearance 
of rejnesenting some animal. The tusk of the upper jaw 
might ha\’e .some simple' ornaments as those seen in Fig. 
219 A, a cross and several transverse lines, or some notches 
in its inner edge near the iwint (Fig. 218 C). Occasionally 
a slight incision was seen near the inner point as if to indicate 
a head, but there were neither eyes nor mouth. 

How are we to explain that the brass spiral of Mina- 
hassa and the tusk spiral of Lojnang have the same name, 
soealang? W'hich is the older of the two and from where did 
they come? These are (juestions I cannot answer for the 
present. 
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I have dibcovered in Hast Central Celebes and in the 
island of Peling, southeast of the northeastern iieninsula of 
Celebes, another correspondence between ornaments made 
of brass and those of llabirusa tusks. The Paso Toradja 
decorate the pemia of a woman with a head band they 
call tail pampa. At Tomata I was told that some of the 
female participants also wore this head-dress at the festival 
of the deceased (Fig. 220). The curving ornaments, called 



widoe, projecting from the ring, are of thin sheet-brass. 
From these strings of beads hang down with a tassel of 
cloth strips. 

In Peling there is a village called Boelagi. Its headman 
possessed an old Dutch uniform and cap. To the upper 
edge of the latter three thin, slightly curved, black orna¬ 
ments were fastened, each with a fluttering strip of cloth. 
When I examined the cap I found that the hooks were two 



Babirusa tusks, one from the up[)er and one from the lower 
jaw, which had been sjjlit lengthwise. The similarity with 
the hidoc of the tali pampa is striking. The two halves 
from the upper jaw tusk were placed at the temples. The 
lower jaw tu.sk, less curved, wns at the back. Originally 
both halves had adorned the cap but at present there was 
but one left. Before the headman got the uniform and the 
cap, the Babirusa tusks had belonged to a turban as showm 
in Fig, 221. 
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It can hardly be doubted that there is a connection 
between the brass hooks of a /ah fampu and the Babiriisa 
tusks in the headman’s cap, but which of the two imitates 
the other is at present impossible to say. 

Common bells and globular bells which the North 
Toradja use for ornamental purposes have more or less a 
religious meaning with them. The hells I have dealt with 
at length in Vol. Ill of this Series, and here I shall only call 
attention to such specimens as have special decorations. 
Certain globular bells are covered with ornaments, such as 
the one seen in Fig. 222 E and Ej, but these are Chinese 
imports. Bells of native make have decorations of plain. 
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or twisted rolls, or of braids running along the slits and 
encircling the bell (Fig. 222 A, D, F, G, H). The specimen 
// is a fine one, and has a zigzag braid running around it. 
A bell from East Central Celebes has an incised checkered 
pattern (I'ig. B, B,). Another bell from the same part of 
the island has groups of small triangular marks (Fig. 222 C). 
A single bell in my collection is adorned with spiral orna¬ 
ments (Fig. 222 H, H,). 

The ornamentation of common bells is rather simjile, 
ridges border the rim and encnrcle the bell like hoops. The 
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bell shown in Fig. 22.1 A has tw'o projections like buffalo 
horns on the to]), the bell in the same figure, a spiral pat¬ 
tern, a motive which as well as that used for the bell D may 
not be original with the North Toradja. 

Other brass ornaments are rings, armlets, and anklets. 
I have seen only plain anklets and rings. Meykr and Rich¬ 
ter are of the oi)inion that the rings of good workmanship 
which the North Toradja occasionally wear, are not made 
by these natives themselves. The same may be the case of 
some of their armlets, for instance the two seen in Fig. 208 
I, and M, Meykr and Richter state that the two armlets 
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J and K in tlie same figure originate from Mori, at least the 
small brass cylinders decorated with double spirals. The 
armlets A—E with their simple patterns and rough surfaces 
are quite likely to have been made by the North Toradja. 
Ill Fig. 208 N is shown the pattern used for armlets in Kante- 
woe and Tole which were stated to have been made by Tole 

as I have pointed out in 
the foregoing, but the 
motive is likely to be of 
foreign origin. 

Finally I must mention 
serveral utensils made of 
brass. These are: harness 
bits, chalk boxes, small 
mortars for pounding be¬ 
tel and sirih, and circular 
jilates for the top of spear- 
shafts. I have not seen 
ornamented plates, nor 
have I seen such betel 
mortars as those recorded 
by Adriaxi and Kruyt 
in ''De Bare’e-Sprekende 
Toradja’s.” Occasionally 
I acquired brass chalk 
boxes (Fig. 224 A) but it 
.seems uncertain whether 
they were made by the 
North Toradja, or they were imports from the Orang Boegi. 
Fig. 224 B illustrates a chalk box which F. and F. Sara- 
siN acquired in Bada. The patterns used for them are not 
so complicated but that they could very well have been 
made by a North Toradja founder. Ornamented brass 
harness bits are found not merely on the coasts but also 
in inland districts. I have been told that all are made by 
Orang Boegi (Fig. 225). 


founders. This may be correct, 
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Comparative Section’ 

Motives 

In tlie previous chapters of this book I have tried t«) 
give my readers an idea of the artistic treatment wliich lias 
been applied to the various kinds of objects and material, 
chiefly in the central part of Celebes, inhabited by native 
tribes which I have called North Toradja. In this section 
I am going to consider the motives as used in the native 
art and show how some originally realistic representations 
gradually may change into real ornaments. 

Art with the North Toradja generally consists in 
rendering certain motives, figures, or ])atterns which in a 
strict sense are not causally connected. When the object is 
to decorate a surface it is as a rule divided into a number 
of fields by means of lines, or borders in which the same 
ornament is repeated. These fields may be subject to a 
second division and the new fields are left plain, or they 
are decorated with sundry ornaments or figures. 

The motives of the native art are taken from man, 
from animals and plants, from inanimate objects, and from 
a celestial phenomenon. Besides there are a number of 
geometrical ornaments the model of which cannot be traced. 

8CENEBIES AND ACTIONS 

Very seldom the North Toradja make an attempt at 
picturing an action. The only examples on record are a 

* This chapter was not finished by the author. Its second part was 
planned to be called ART (IROIIRAPHY and to comprise two sections; 
Cieiigraphical Distribution of Art Techniqur and (irngraphiciil Dntrihulion 
and Origin of Motives. 
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couple of charcoal drawings from Koelawi, one picturing a 
man with a lasso catching a horse (Fig. iig H), another 
showing a file of warriors dancing or fighting (Fig. 120). 
The men on horseback decorating an abe from Ondae might 
be classed with this kind of representations (Fig. 237) as 
well as the temple carvings in K. Central Celebes picturing 
a crocodile with a quadrupede in his jaws (Fig. 42). 

MAH A8 A MOTIVE 

With a people being known as keen head hunters and 
like the North Toradja believing in all sorts of spirits man 
as a motive in art could t)c exjiected to be a common and 
important one. This is, however, not the case. In the 
foregoing I have shown that whole human forms are rather 
scarce in plastic art, in reliefs, as well as on plane surfaces. 

As a rule pictures of man are modelled after a certain 
jjattern without the slightest attemj)t at producing a likeness. 
On the whole we can say that there is not even an attempt 
at rendering the true ])roportions of the human body. The 
legs are as a rule much too short, hands and feet, too big. 
In the case of modelling a body of wood or brass, the native 
artist in Central Celebes like many other primitive i>eoples 
re])resents his model with bent knees (Fig. 48 13 , C; Fig. 209). 
lie is not the least particular about 2)lacing the organs of 
the body in their jirojier ])ositions, or giving them the right 
I^rojjortions. liars, for instance, are often much too big 
(Fig. 209 A), or they are on a level with the corners of the 
mouth (Fig. 22(1 D), or they are too small and found on a 
level with the forehead (Fig. 72), or they are simidy left 
out (Fig. 48 B, C; Fig. 49). It is the same with the trunc. 
In some representations of women the breasts are but slightl}' 
indicated (Fig. 45 B; Fig. 48 B, C), although the genitals 
clearly show that the figure is a woman. Strange to say, 
genitals are as a rule not of prominent size in the sculptures 
representing man. A few temple images make an exception 
(h'ig. 28 H). Genitals are often on the contrary of trifling 
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2j 6 — IIea<U >%ith horn-Uke ornaments A, \voo<U*n funeiaoc, 
woman. No 2270. Kantewoc (Klg 48 B) B, man's head on one of the 
hand-rails of the steps of the eastern entrance of the Toro temple 
j6 B), C, w’oodcut in the hentafa of Pcana (Fi^i 4\ C) I), brass statuette, 
man, No 26984, Koelawi K. pentatn, made of idjotk, No Knelawi 


size (Fig. 48 D), or they are left out as in the case of the 
wooden pentaoe illustrated in Fig. 48 A. Most pentaoe made 
of idjoek have no genitals, which in case of female images 
is easily accounted for considering the nature of the material. 
Male images made of idjoek seem to be scarce. They have 
been recorded from I.amba in Napoe by Kruyt in his paper 
‘T)e Berglandschappen Napoe and Besoa in Midden-Celebes” 
(Tijdschr. Kon. Ned. Aardrijksk. Gen., 2“ Ser. dl. XXV, 
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igoS, Afl. 6) and later by Grubauer (Fig. 205). On Ceram 
the natives make similar images of idjoek representing men 
(Fig. 206), so-called mata kaoe, which are believed to be 
dangerous to thieves. 

Most representations of man are very simple and highly 
schematic as for instance the charcoal drawings in Koelawi 
and Toewa of warriors (Fig. 119 H; Fig. j2o). But the 
simplification can be carried still further. Dolls’ bodies 
in Kfwlawi possess but a trunk without arms and legs, the 
head has no nose, mouth or ears (Fig. 79). The Disc doll 
of Oiidae is still more remote from its prototype. It is her 
dress only that makes her look like a human being (Fig. 
207).‘ 

Often the natives do not represent the whole human 
body. They content themselves with i)icturing the head 
and the upper part of the trunk as in the case of the steps 
leading into the temple of Toro (Fig. 16 A, B) and the wooden 
figure called Mogeitfe in one of the temples of Baniba, Xapoe 
(Fig. 45 A). More often the human head only is represented, 
for instance on the posts of the gateway at Moenoeboela 
between Gimpoe and Koelawi (Fig. 7), on wooden shingles 
of teinjdes in Fijnkoro (I'ig. 8 A —D), on the temple drum 
of Bindoe (Fig. 55) and on the helmets of li. Central Celebes 
(Fig. 94). The peviiii masks of K. Central Celebes are the 
most remarkable of these effigies. I think (I'igs. 50, 51). 
On some shingles of the temple of Siwongi the human form 
was reduced into a neck'and the shoulders, a decapitated 
man (Fig. 8 F). 

Rather common motives are the organs having the 
function of human rejjroduction, i. e. genitals and breasts. 
Occasionally a man and a woman are illustrated with genitals 


* The Lise figure no < 1 oiil)t is i(leiitie.il with the Malay-Polyiiesian paddy 
goddess Dewi Shri which is the Hindoo l.aksrai or Cri, the consort of Vishnu 
who is worshipped as tlic goddess of fortune and fertility. The string of 
beads hung on I,i.se'.s .shoulder recalls the upavila of Hindoo gods and god¬ 
desses. Editorial note. 
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facing one another as in the simple drawings on koemoe 
No. 2442 from Ondae (PI. XXV) and the two peojde on 
koemoe No. 9203 in Weltevreden, from Poso, in fig. 7 and 8 
of Plate XXXVI. Or a coition is displayed by the w'hole 
form of a woman whilst the man is rendered onl}' by a }>enis 
(Fig. 43 D). As a rule, however, men and women are 
illustrated only by their genitals, and these are rendered 
either alone as in the sculptures illustrated in Fig. 28 A, 
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B, F„ and Fig. 29, or together. In the latter case we notice 
a great variety of combinations. The organs maj’ face one 
another as seen in Figs. 27 I), 28 I), F, and Fig. 44, or they 
are joined together (Fig. 28 C), or one of the organs is placed 
after or above the other in bizarre combinations (Fig. 31 C). 
Breasts are rendered as two half-spheres with or without 
nipples (Fig. 27 E; I'ig. 30 A, B). 

Temple carvings representing man or parts of his body 
are often combined with a buffalo head or its organs. A 
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rather coninion motive used in Uada for hooks fastened to 
the walls of temples and houses is a buffalo head surmounted 
by a human form. An American fxplorer, Mr. H. C. Raven, 
in 1916 brought an ethnographical collection from Bada to 
the United States National Museum, Washington. This 
collecti(jn has been studied by the late Head Curator of 
Anthropology of the museum, Mr. Walter Hough. It con¬ 
tained several hooks <jf horn and wood which were carved 
with a female figure standing between the horns of a bull. 
In his paper, “The 
Buffalo Motive in 
Middle Celebes Decor¬ 
ative Design, "publish¬ 
ed in the “Proceed¬ 
ings of United States 
Nat. Mus.," \'o]. 79, 

19.32, the 
that the 
of the 

identified in Hindoo 
mythology as Durga, 
the consort of Siva 
(Pig. 227 U), that is 
to say, the carvings in 
(jue.stion refer to the 
tale of Durga con- 
(luering the bull demon Mahisasura. 

In Grubauek’s collection from Bada there are several 
such hooks which are reproduced in Pig. 27J of his book. 

I have i)icked out some of them in order to illustrate how 
the realistic representation of the motive has gradually been 
changed into a convention in which it would be almost 
impossible to recognize the motive if there was not a key to 
it (I'ig. 228). 

In my collection I have a wooden hook of this kind 
(No. 1666) which was acquired in Kantewoe (Pig. 62 C) but 


JUS., \<)i. 79, II 
he author stales (t 
le female figure 
hooks can be H 



I*ig ijh - Scrius of luKiks from liada, iN)!! 
'»Ri'BAT'KK, showing the jrrudual simplifica¬ 
tion of the Dur^a-Mahisasiira motive 
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is certain to have originated in Pada like the spoon in Fig. 
65, the human figure of which recalls that of the hook. 

It is interesting to see that the Durga-Mahisasura 
motive is found so far eastward as on New Guinea, where, 
moreover, there are no buffaloes. In the Kthnographical 
Museum of Vienna I found a big wooden hook. No. 88424, 
similar to the hooks of Jlada (Fig. 229 A). Its label states 
it to be an ‘‘Aufhiingehaken” originating in the district on 
the central part of the Kaiserin Augusta-I'luss. An additional 
note says, "not correct, according to Ulan, Jakumul.” If 
we compare it with one of GRi’ii.vrER’.s hooks from Bada, 
No. I c 38750 m, in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 229 B), it can 
hardl3’ be doubted that the motive is the same in both, 
although the specimen from New Guinea is more realistic 
than that of Bada, the breasts and the navel being shown 
in the former as well as the female genitals, which, however, 
are placed on the bull's forehead. 

In the temple of Benahoc this nit)tivc is used for a 
woodcut on a wall board, but here it is but a human head 
that is placed on top of a buffalo head (Fig. 27 A). From 
the head radiate some strange ornaments ])ossibly ati imita¬ 
tion of a halo. There is a similar but rather damaged carving 
on another Iniard in the temple (h'ig. 19 A). 

Often we meet with very tnld combinations of man’s 
genital organs with breasts (Fig. 30), with the head of a 
buffalo or an Anoa, or the horns and ears of these animals. 
In Fig. 26 I) and 28 B, a buffalo head is surmounted by a 
I)enis, and in Fig. 32 B a i>enis crowning a buffalo head is 
seen facing a vulva. In other woodcuts the male organ is 
crowned by buffalo or Anoa horns (Fig. 20 F, G). An odd 
combination of motives originating in Tobakoe is illustrated 
in Fig. 28 F: a vulva with quite j’oung buffalo horns on 
top, facing a penis which at the bottom is fitiished off 
with the head of an Anoa. (Occasionally tlie genital organs 
are combined with two ellipses which the natives called 
"ears” (Figs. 30 B and 44). 
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It could be expected that man and the organs of his 
body which have served the natives for motives, in the 
course of time had been conventionalized and finally become 
real ornaments. As a rule, hpwever, this does not seem to 
be the case. Maybe the id^oek images called pentaoe as well 


A 
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as the corresjionding ones made of wood in Pipikoro are 
made according to a certain pattern, we cannot say that 
they are really conventionalized, and in some measure the 
same may also be true of the pemia masks of h'. Central 
Celebes. 
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On the drum in the temple of Iwongko, lyindoe Island 
55) are carved besides a man, two heads and a series 
of ornaments which may be interpreted as a sequence of 
faces, simplified until having lost all likeness to the model. 

Of the generative organs only the female ones have 
b^en conventionalized into a real though not often used 
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Koelawi (Fig 31 C), Peana (Fig. 32 B), N, Kaiitewo(> (Fig 30 A), (). 
id. (Fig. 28 D); P, id. (Fig. 26 F); R, Beiiahoe (Fig. 27 D), S, Kaiite\Noe 
(Fifr. 35 A); T, itf. (Mr. 30 A). 


ornament. In Fig. 230 are gathered nearly all variants of 
this motive that I know of as used by the North Toradja, 
in order to show how the motive may change and become 
an ornament. The nativ'e artist never represents the vulva 
only, but he figures a field corre.sponding with the mons 
veneris with the fi.ssure of the vagina in the middle. The 
result is a more or less triangular figure the vertex of which 
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points downwards. The v'ulva is rendered by an ellipse (Fig. 
230 A, B, C), or by a long narrow triangle with a small 
triangle inside, the clitoris (Fig. ^30 K, F, G, H, J, L. M), 
or merely by a fissure (Fig. 230 P, R). An intermediate 
form between these two groups is shown in h'ig. 230 N. 0 
in the same figure is an intermediate form between that 
shown in N and that in P and R. The shape given to the 
vulva as seen in Fig. 230 T is not known to me from more 
than a single woodcut on a wall board in a house at K ante- 
woe (Fig. 30 A). 

Further simplification of this motive leads to such 
figures as those shown in D, K, and 5 of Fig. 230. The first 
of these, although merely an angle, is certain to be a repre¬ 
sentation of the female genitals. It can be deriv-ed from 
such an image as the one illustrated in Fig. 230 C in which 
the field has the shape of an equilateral triangle. Fig. S 
may be derived from F'ig. R by extention of the fissure 
upwards, h'ig. K shows a rather strange combination found 
on a carving in the temple of Peana (Fig. 32 C). The natives 
stated it to be four female organs. It is not difficult to 
identify the motive of this ornament recalling a star of 
knighthood. In a scpiare the diagonals are drawn; each of 
the four triangles represent a mons veneris, and in these 
fields a fissure with a clitoris is illustrated. 

ZOOHOBFHIC MOTIVES 

V 

Buffalo motive 

The most common motive of this kind seems to refer 
to a domestic animal not native in Celebes, the Indian water- 
buffalo. Such a peculiar native wild beast as the habirusa 
does not seem to have left any traces in sculptural or decor¬ 
ative art in spite of his tusks having been used by the natives 
for ornamental purposes. Neither in Celebes, or in museums 
have I seen a rejjresentatiou of a babinisa made by a native. 
The only native bigger animal of the island which is common 
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in sculptural art is the crocodile which is, or rather, was 
found in the temples of K. Central Celebes. 

The buffalo motive is by far the one most favoured not 
only in sculptural art but also in paintings, embroideries, 
and incrustations. It is, however, chiefly the buffalo head 
which is illustrated. Representations of the whole animal 
are rather scarce, fiuch are the brass statuettes of NW. 
Central Celebes (Fig. 210), a wood-carving in the temjjle of 
Peana (Fig. 33 D),* and the Tole children’s toy buffaloes 



No. 21 Kante^^oe 


made of banana buds. As a plane figure I have in Koelawi 
seen a buffalo in charcoal (Fig. 119 K), and at Peana the 
contours of a buffalo engraved on a wall board (I'ig. 17 K). 
Some figures on a head cloth of bast cloth from the To I.ani- 
poe likely represent buffaloes (PI. XXI: 2 and 3). 

In Kantewoe I acquired a toy head-dress. A buffalo 
head was carved out of a j)iece of wood and fitted with 
horns made of the tusks of a boar (Fig. 231). 

The treatment of the buffalo head motive is as a rule 
more or less conventional. In Figs. 63 and 64 and Plates 
’ Possibly a nandt, the mount of Si\a editorial note. 
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LXVI and LXVII I have illustrated a number of these 
motives. A buffalo head drawn by the writer after a live 
animal is seen in Fig. 63: i. VUl representations as shown 
in Figs. 63 and 64 are made by men, those shown in the 
two plates, by women. All representations oi Figs. 63 as 
well as numbers 28 and 29 of Fig. 64 ate woodcuts on. the 
walls of temples and houses as well as on doors. The buffalo 
head shown in Fig. 64: 30 is incised on the two wooden horses 
supporting the heavy plank on which bast cloth is beaten 
(Fig. 70). Fig. 64; 31—41 are hooks used for hanging articles 
in the house. Of these numbers 31, 33, 34, 36, 41, are of 
wo(»d, the rest of horn. Fig. 64; 42 belongs to a wooden 
shield with inlay of small shell filling up two buffalo heads. 
The rest of the heads are engraved or burnt on lime boxes. 
Of these 43— 47 and 49—53 are found on gourd containers, 
48, 54, and 53, on bamboo boxes. 

The majority of the buffalo head designs carried out 
by women’s hands come from drawings and paintings on 
bast cloth (all figures of PI. I,XVI, and i—16 of Plate I^XVII). 
Of PI. bXVII the numbers 17 and 18 refer to women’s facial 
painting with nompi in Behoa, the rest to embroideries and 
applique work on articles of clothing. These groups of 
representations of the buffalo head motive are by no means 
complete and exhaustive. There are many more variants 
than those illustrated in ray plates and figures, but these 
may give and idea of the lines along which the motive varies. 
In order to facilitate the comparison of the figures I have 
connected those rather clearly allied with one another by 
unbroken lines, others, less obviously allied, by dotted lines. 
This does, however, not mean that I am positive about a 
certain type having developed from another one. To estab¬ 
lish a proper series of evoluthni of the buffalo head motive, 
a material much larger than the one at my disposal would 
be required, especially in the case of wood-carvings. Never¬ 
theless we can trace certain lines along which the motive 
gradually has changed from the realistic to the conventional. 
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In Fig. 63: I the buffalo head is illustrated when the 
animal is walking about feeding. A white blaze on the 
forehead of a buffalo the natives of Koelawi and Pipikoro 
held to be a good sign. Fig. 63: 7 is a rather realistic repre¬ 
sentation of the buffalo head showing the animal’s neck, 
horns, forehead with the blaze, muzzle, nostrils, ears, and 
eyes. Reduction and removing of the organs occur fre¬ 
quently. As a rule part of the animal’s neck is pictured, 
in a few carvings it is, however, omitted (Fig. 63: 2--6). 
In the series 2—3—4 and 2—5, the conventionalization 
proceeds along two different lines. In the carving shown 
in number 5 the horns dominate on top of a highly reduced 
head. The head number 4 has been reduced merely into a 
pair of horns and a small muzzle with a jagged bottom line. 
The head number 6, on a temjde drum in I.indoe (Fig. 227 I', 
Fig. 55), i.s a j)ecnliar form among buffalo heads uithout 
a neck. The horns, ears, forehead, and the muzzle which 
is slightly broader towards its end, are rendered with realism, 
but the eyes have left their proi)er jdace and are found out¬ 
side the head in the corner between the ears and the muzzle. 
The buffalo head of the hook from llada as illustrated by 
Mr. Hough in his paper on decorative buffalo motives in 
Central Celebes (Fig. 227 O) resembles that of the I<indoc 
drum. Scarce as carvings of this type are in Central Celebes, 
it is interesting to learn that they bear a rather strong 
resemblance to a kind of small buffalo heads of bronze from 
the boundary of China and Mongolia. With the kind jier- 
mission of professor J. G. Ani>KRS.SOn I have in Fig. 227 A— 
E illustrated some of these bronze heads in the possession 
of the Museum of I'ar Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm. 
Judging by the shape of the horns they took their pattern 
from the gaur. 

The rest of these carvings display a considerable variation 
of the motive. Evidently a native artist has often tried to 
make a figure symmetrical by giving the same shape and 
size to the neck and the muzzle (Fig. 63: 8 and 9), or by 
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piaking the ears too big and curving like horns (Fig. 63; 18, 
Fig. 32 B, D). In some cases the head is elongated (Fig. 
63:9, 10, 12, 13,) in others it is very short and the ears 
project from the middle of the lower edge of the long horns 
(Fig. 63: ii)- the series 7, 14, 15, ib, we notice various 
modifications of the organs of the head; in number 15 the 
neck is replaced by a ])enis, in 16 the ears are omitted and 
the muzzle is illustrated by two notches in the lower edge of 
the horns, in number 17 the simplification of the motive has 
proceeded so far that only the horns and the neck are left. 

Numbers 20—25 are woodcuts on doors. The first tme 
is a single buffalo head filled with bevel sunk triangles (Fig. 

23 l\). The ornament as seen in number 24 is closely similar 
but a little more conventional. The necks of the two 
oi}j)osite buffalo heads meet in the middle in a door-handle 
(Fig. 22 A), but the different parts of the head, i, e, the 
neck, horns, ears, muzzle, and the important blaze are shown. 
Number 25 displays a symmetrical figure composed of four 
spirals. ('iKI IUI KK suggests that this ornament may be 
allied to the bra.ss spiral head-gear of men called sanggori. 
To me it seems more likely that it is a convention composed 
of two buffalo heads having lost all organs but the horns 
which have been j)roloiiged and rolled up in spirals. The 
series 21, 22, 23. is a parallel to the juevious one, only with 
the difference that these three carvings have no additional 
decoration of bevel sunk triangles or chip carving. Number 
22 is an intermediate forni between 21 and 23. I have not 
been able to find a .similar convention connecting number 

24 with number 23. 

The stej) leading from the buffalo head convention 
number 20 to that of the wooden hook shown in number 
31 does not seem to be very great. By means of a gradual 
reduction of the neck, the muzzle, and the ears we finally 
arrive at an ornament like an anchor as illustrated in num¬ 
ber 34. In the series 35, 36. 37, of wooden hooks, 35 and 
36 are rather realistic, showing the buffalo’s horns, muzzle. 
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and ears. The neck has in its upper part two pairs of 
projections, evidently representations of the horns and the 
ears of a second buffalo head, smaller than that at the 
bottom of the hook. There is no doubt about the bottom 
part of number 37 being a buffalo head, but the top may be 
a conventional human figure standing between the horns 
of a buffalo like the hook illustrated by Mr. Hough (Fig. 
227 G). The hooks numbered 39, 40, and 41 are other exam¬ 
ples of buffalo head conventions as used for hooks, but these 
I was unable to link in any of my series. 

If we turn to the carvings numbered 26 and 27 we meet 
conventions of quite another type than those above. The 
tips of the horns are elongated and end in a knob, or thej' 
meet and join the top of the neck. This ornament to a cer¬ 
tain extent recalls the horns of idjoek decorating for instance 
in Bada the ridge of the roofs at the gables (Fig. 13 K). The 
ears have in these two conventions the shape of two triangles 
projecting at right angles from the head, a type which is 
also used for the shield numbered 42. 

The buffalo head motive in the woodcut number 28 
is rather realistic, the next one, number 29, shows a more 
conventional treatment, while number 30 is quite conven¬ 
tional. In all three w'e still see the horns, the ears, the 
neck, the muzzle, and the blaze. The two carvings nunil)ered 
28 and 29 also show the teeth of the animal. The cars of 
these two are small triangles showing at the base of the 
horns. In number 30 they hav'e increased in size and tend 
to make a symmetrical figure along with the horns In num¬ 
ber 28 the eyes are realistically rendered within the head. 
Number 29 is in this respect more conventional, the eyes 
having moved outside the head. The muzzle ends here in 
two spiral ornaments and the neck to a certain degree has 
been given the same shape as the muzzle. Number 30 is 
still more conventional and has become a real ornament. 

With number 30 as a key design it is quite easy to 
identify the organs of the buffalo head in such figures as 
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numbers 43—^48. In numbers 43, 45, 46, and 48 the ears 
are smaller than the horns, but in all these conventions 
except 48 they have received the same shape as the horns. 
Numbers 44 and 46 are perfectly symmetrical conventions. 

The series 42, 49—55 shows how two buffalo heads with 
their muzzles nearlj' meeting in the middle from being rather 
realistic representations gradually change into conventions. 
The ultimate result is a symmetrical design with two arcs 
at the ends, which could not be recognized as a buffalo head 
if we did not know the key motive. There is, however, the 
possibility that the numbers 51—^53 have emanated from 
such a convention as number 44. The central diamond in 
number 31 would then correspond with the blaze of number 
44, the horns and the ears would have departed in opposite 
directions and received nearly the same shape. Also two 
such figures as 22 and 55 may be obtained as an ultimate 
result along different lines of conventionalization of the key 
design. 

In Koelawi this kind of ornament is called petonoe, the 
Poso Toradja say peloitdoe. In Adriani’s Bare-e Dictionary, 
p. 8g6, it is translated by “figuur in den form van een buffel- 
hoorn,” intimating that the horns are the most important 
part of the figure. 

Imprjrtant as the buffalo head motive is in wood carving 
as persued by men, it is of paramount importance to de¬ 
corative art carried on by women. There are a very great 
number of variants and we're it not for intermediate forms 
it would be almost impossible to recognize the buffalo head 
motive in some conventions. On Plates LXVI and I,XVII 
I have illustrated a numlier of petonoe figures chiefly from 
articles of dress. We n<»tice at once that there are few 
realistic representations of the buffalo head. In numbers 
I, 5, and () we may recognize the petonoe motive in spite 
of its being rather conventional. Starting from number 
I of PI. DXVI where the horns, the neck, the muzzle, and 
the ears of the buffalo are shown, we find that the ears are 
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omitted in number 4 and that in number 2 some appendages 
round the muzzle, having the shape of ears, are added, and 
that the neck has been subject to reduction. Number 3 is 
trimmed with symmetrically arranged "ears” on the muzzle, 
the horns, and the neck. 

Most of the stamped petonoe figures, numbers 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 of PI. LXVI are rather conventional. Number 5 has 
kept all essential parts of the head: the horns, the muzzle, 
the ears, and the neck, but the latter is of a peculiar shape, 
approaching that of the muzzle. Number 6, a buffalo head 
with horns only, is more conventional and in a certain de¬ 
gree allied to the symmetrical convention of two buffalo 
heads as shown in number 7, to which some new items hav'c 
been added. Number 8 is still more conventional. Number 
g is made by hand and was supposed to be a petonoe figure. 
If we compare it with number 8 we notice that the four 
horn-like figures of number 9 correspond to the two pairs 
of horns of number 8. 

Much more common than the above petonoe figures all 
of which come from Iv Central Celebes, are those which can 
be derived from a design of the style of number 10. In this 
almost symmetrical convention the organs of the head are 
easily recognized: the neck which has the same shajje as 
the muzzle, the forehead with the blaze and the horns, and 
the ears, quite realistic with a fringe of hair along their 
upper edge. The eyes, circles with a black circle inside, have 
left their proper place and are found outside the head, a 
kind of convention also met with among wooden sculptures. 
From the neck project a pair of ornaments the key design 
of which I could not trace. On painted bast cloth articles 
from Bada and Napoe they are ver>- common. Mr. lIoi’C.H 
calls this ornament a “stalked eye.” 

With number 10 of PI. LXVI as a key it is not difficult 
to identify most of the figures in I’lates TXVI and LXVII. 
In some designs the muzzle and the neck, or cither of these 
two, are omitted, or they have assumed very strange forms. 
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The ears and above all the horns seem to be of greater im¬ 
portance than any other organs of the buffalo head. The 
latter are never left out. As a rule the ears are easily recog¬ 
nized projecting from the lower edge of the horns. They 
are often smaller than the horns as shown in PI. hXVI: i8, 
iq, 27. In rare cases the ears may be omitted as in the 
petonoe convention number 15 of PI. I<XVI, but even in 
this figure it is easy to discover the forehead with its blaze 
and the curved horns. 

In 1 * 1 . lyXVI: ly, 19, 27—32 we can follow the gradual 
prolongation of the buffalo head and at the same time a 
tendency of giving the same size to the ears and the horns. 
Number 28 exhibits a perfect sj’mmetr>' of design. Number 
29 convej's the impression of two figures, like number 22 of 
I'ig- having been placed on top of one another. In 
number 31 the horns and the neck begin to depart from the 
ears and the muzzle, one part being ver>' nearly a reflection 
of the other. Number 32 shows a convention which has 
lost nearly all likeness to the key motive, the buffalo head. 

Numbers i, 2, 3, of PI. hXVII show some rather strange 
petonoe figures from Napoe. In all of them we recognize 
in spite of the conventional treatment, the buffalo’s horns, 
ears, neck, and blaze. Plsiiecially number 3 is extremely 
conventional. In “l)e Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s” Adriani 
and Kri'YT state it to lie the jaws of a centipede, but its 
connection with the petonoe design shown in number 2 can 
hardly be questioned, I think. Of the conventions illustrated 
in numbers 4-8, and 10— 14 of the same plate, number 4 
similarly to the previous decorations on bast cloth, still 
keeps the character of a petonoe figure, whereas the rest 
depart more and more from the key motive and finally turn 
into a perfectly symmetrical ornament. 

Numbers 15, 16, 17, 18, of which the former two are 
decorations on bast cloth, the latter, patterns used for facial 
painting in Behoa, can without any difficulty be brought 
back to a key figure like the one seen in number 5. 
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A tendency of changing the petonoe design into a sym¬ 
metrical ornament is clearly visible in the case of embroider¬ 
ies and applique work. In the applique work illustrated in 
number 19 this is not so obvious as in the case of embroideries. 
The series on PI. I<XVII: 20, 21, 22 shows grades of a con¬ 
ventional treatment leading up to a symmetrical design. 
Number 23 shows a clear petonoe design in the centre. P'rom 
its neck and from the muzzle project two strange figures 
with additional horn-like ornaments. These adjuncts seem 
to serv'e in a way to make the design symmetrical. 

In the series illustrated in numbers 24—27 and 31 and 
32, all of which are embroideries made by Koro Toradja 
women, it is easy to follow the stages through which the 
motive passes from a comj)aratively realistic petonoe design, 
in which the muzzle, however, is slightly transformed in 
consequence of the motive lieing repeated, into the perfectly 
symmetrical design as illustrated in numbers 31 and 32. 

In the figure numbered 24 the horns are still broad at 
their base, and they set out fn)m the forehead. In number 
25 the forehead is a diamond standing on one corner, and 
the horns are rendered by a curved line starting from the 
side corners. The ears are still kept as adjuncts to the horns 
similarly to the convention nundn;r 24. The muzzle is ren¬ 
dered by a i)air of symmetrical lines curving outwardly In 
number 26 the conventionalization has jiroceeded so far 
that horns and ears arc elements of the same value, being 
rendered bv’ pairs of symmetrical hooks In numbers 24 
and 25 the neck of one petonoe figure continues in the muzzle 
of the next one. In number 2b the artist has giv’cn the same 
shajie to the neck and the muzzle and arriv'ed at a real con¬ 
vention in which we still observe the blaze, from the four 
corners of w’hich symmetrical pairs of arcs project. This 
figure is still drawn out in length and so is the following 
one, number 27. but in the latter the blaze is omitted and the 
figure consists merely of contour lines. .Similarly to numl^er 
2f), the hooks of number 27 are comjjaratively big. 111 number 
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32 the petonoe figure has become a [jerfectly symmetrical 
convention. The same is true of number 31, although the 
line along which it has reached tjiis stage is another. But 
if we compare it with number 26 this is easily understood. 
The corners of the red and white 4-part diamond of the 
blaze have been elongated until it has assumed the shape 
of a 4-i)oint star with pairs of hooks projecting from its 
points. 

The embroidered designs numbers 28, 29, and 30 display 
another series of buffalo head conventions than that of the 
l)revious numbers. In the conventions number 28 and 29 
it is not difficult to identifj' the principle organs of the buf¬ 
falo’s head. Horns and ears are here of equal size and are 
two pairs of uniform arcs, but contrary to the pairs illustrat¬ 
ing the buffalo's neck and muzzle they are not stalked as 
these. The blaze is still kept in number 28, in number 29 
it is omitted, but here some adjuncts in the shape of small 
stars, roses, and circles in ap])li(]ue work have been added. 
The convention number 30 in some resi)ects recalls number 
2(), but it seems doubtful whether it corresponds to an entire 
peionoe figure, or to the uj)j)er or lower half of such a con¬ 
vention as number 29. 

The components of the series of buffalo head conventions 
as illustrated in I'ig. 63 and (>4 and Plates LXVI and I,XVH 
are taken from various kinds of objects originating in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Central Celebes, and this somewhat lessens 
the value of the arguments presented as to the lines along 
which a realistic treatment of the petonoe motive gradually 
was changed into a more or less conventional one. It is, 
however, jmssible to arrive at almost the same result by 
studying some richly ornamented ba.st cloth articles of 
clothing. I’l. hXVIII illustrates the petonoe ornaments of 
a very nice koemoe. No. 6422, in the museum of Weltevreden, 
Java, which is stated to be from Tomini Bay, but judging 
by its ornaments and their execution originates in Napoe. 
In this koemoe we can follow the changes of the petonoe figure. 
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We notice the fanciful shapes given to the neck and muzzle 
which are provided with various adjuncts and we see how 
these organs disengage themselves from the head and become 
separate, ultimately symmetrical designs, which themselves 
strongly recall highlj’ conventional buffalo heads. The 
primary petonoe figure may lie fitted with such a great 
number of apiiendages, often in sequences, that these 
predominate. 

A very decorative running pattern composed of three 
pairs of horns and the same number of hair>' ears, grouped 
on opposite sides of a central blaze, is seen in Fig. 157. 
which illustrates a large betel bag fronj Xapoe. .'similar 
designs with sequences of ears are met with in other bast 
cloth articles from Xapf)e (PI. XLV: i). 

The buffalo head motive at many i)laces in Central 
Celebes is used in decorating wicker-work war-helmets, 
songko tome tome (hat, or cap with horns), whicli have in 
front two horns generally made of sheet-bra.ss (h'ig. 2^2). 
Songko, in Koelawi language liongko, is a word used in the 
Malay, Javanese, Boegi, and Macassar languages, tonoc, 
or iondoe is in Malay tandoek, in the the Boegi and Macassar 
languages lanrne. 

The earliest report of this kind of helmets comes from v. 
Rosenberg who in 1878 descril>ed a helmet in “Ini malat ischen 
Archii>el,” ji. 236. Unfortunately I have not had access to 
this publication which is not found in any of our Swedish 
])ublic libraries.* 

* The editors wrote to a friend in the HiiRUe, Doctor J C I.amstkk, 
and asked him to help us by turniiiK to p. ^3(1 of v. Rosicsiiukc.’s book 
and tell us what he had written. In a letter of April 1044 Dr. I.amSTKK 
wrote the following, v. RoscNnitRG de.scrihc.s his arrival at Poso where 
he met a body of 300 men from Sigi in the I’aloc Valley. They had come 
to claim for payment of a long-outstanding debt of El. 300. "Einige 
Kopfbedeckungen fielen mir durch ihre eigenthiimliche Form auf; vou 
starkem Spanischen Rohr geflochten, w.aren sic an der Vorderseite mil 
zwei kupfernen HSrnern und auf der Spitze niit HaarbUscheln verzicrl.” 
See Fig. Z33 li. 
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The next author who mentions helmets with horns is 
V. HofivELL. In this paper "Posso" in Tijdschr. v. Indische 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. XXXV, 1891, he says 
on pages 24 and 25' “Alle v'oorvechters hebben het recht op 
den koperen helm met horens versierd to dragen, een 
gebruik dat (ben ik wel onderricht) 00k in't rijk van Loewoe 
bestaat.” In this case the helmet is stated to be made of 
metal, but nothing is said about the material used for the 
horns, perhaps for the reason that they were made of the 
same metal as the helmet. It is, however, strange that the 
same writer in 1892 in his paper “Iven bezw'eeringsfeest 
(ntapasaoe) te Mooeton” in Int Arch lithii Vol. V, figures 
a Poso Toradja helmet which is made of wicker-work and 
has two horns of sheet-brass (Pig. 233 A). Mooeton is a 
place on the northern coast of Tomini Bay. 'i'he author 
writes as follow’s: “De strijdmuts der Alfoeren van Poso . . . 
wordt door de strandbewoners pattjebi, door de Alfoeren 
balaloenggie genaamd en mag alleen door voorvechters, 
tadoelako, die reeds kopjien gesneld hebben, gedragen worden. 
't Is een breed band van rotan gev’lochten, waaraan van 
voren een houten plaat is aangebracht, die aan’t boveneinde 
den vorm van een menschenhoofd met een pluim van 
menschenhaar heeft, waarschijnlijk als symbol van ’t 
koppensnellen. Aan dit stuk hout zijn twee horens van 
bladkoper bevestigd. lien rond spiegeltje tusschen de horens 
dient als versiering.” The helmet as figured by v. Hofe\Ei,i, 
does not seem to be "een breed band van rotan gevlochten.” 
It looks like a hat with a crown and a tiny brim, I think. 

The Sarasins in 1895 acquired such a helmet from the 
natives living in the inland of PaloiJO, but in this case the 
horns are not made of brass. They are thin flat pieces of 
buffalo horn (Fig. 232 A). Another helmet they got from 
the To Lampoe (Fig. 232 C). It is a ring of wicker-work 
with rather broad horns of sheet-brass combined with a 
wooden human figure with some tufts of hair on its head. 
From the To Bela of Sarawako on Lake Matana they have a 
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helmet decorated with two pairs of slender sheet-brass 
horns and a bunch of feathers in front (232 H). They have 
also a helmet from the To Pebato. It is a wicker-work cap 
covered with the skin of a monkey and decorated with two 
broad sheet-brass horns. The points of these as well as the 
skin had an additional trimming of white hen’s feathers. 
There is a wooden figure in front, covered with skin, but no 
eyes, mouth, or nose are indicated. 

Kruyt in 1896 in "Mededeel. Nederl. Zend.,” Vol. 
XXXIX, in a pai)er “Een en ander aangaande het geestelijk 
en niaatschai)i)elijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” states 
that the tadidako or ‘‘voorx’echter” used to have a fur cap 
decorated with two horns of sheet-brass or tin-plate as well 
as a human head carved in wof>d. In case a piece of a mirror 
was available it was fastened between the horns and was 
exiHicted to blind an enemy. Later, in 1912, Kri'yt in 
“I)e Bare’c-Sijrekende Toradja’s,” ^’ol. II, p. 224, again 
speaks of the war-helmets of the Poso Toradja. He says: 
"Dikwijls overtrekt men zulk een van rotan gevlochteii 
ht)ed met apenvel (s o n g k o b o t i) of met het vel van 
den cuscus,* of het hert of den gemsbuffel. Soms bevestigt 
men op dozen hoed nog twee horens van koperblik (s o n g k o 
gala).” 

Hissink ill 1912 in his "Nota van toelichting betreffende 
de zelfl)e.sturen(le landschappen Paloe, Dolo, Sigi en Bero- 
maroe,” in “Tijdschr. Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk.,” Vol. 
LIV, 90, states that "Ue rijksoniamenten bestaan ongeveer 

(zulks is niet overal hetzelfde) uit.vier tandoegala= 

strijdhoeden met koperen punten in den vorm van een 
karbouwenkop.” Gala is the native word for brass, in the 
Boegi language it is gPlang. This evidently refers to helmets 
with brass horns in front. 

Grubauer in 1913 in his book figures two To Bela 
helmets from Lake Matana. One of them has in front two 


' I'halanKiT ursinus l';ditoTial note. 
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broad and short horns of sheet-brass as well as two smaller 
projections the meaning of which is not clear (Fig. 232 D). 
The Sarasins acquired in 1902 a similar helmet in the 
village of Toewa north of Koelawi. It has an additional 
trimming of three "Muschelaugen.” The top part of the 
right horn is missing. In my collection I have a woman’s 
head ring from Kantewoe adorned at the back with a similar 
ornament, but this is made of the beak of the Buceros (Fig. 
232 G). This head ring the natives called tali alo (alo, horn- 
bill), There is a woodcut in the bentaja of Peana with a 
somewhat similar head-dress (Fig. 226 C). Gri’bavkr’s 
second To Bela helmet is exactly the same as the specimen 
acquired by the Sarasin.s (Fig. 232 K). He has another 
helmet which he acquired in Gintoe, Bada. It is decorated 
with sheet-brass horns and a wooden human head on which 
two long hen’s feathers are fastened. The bottom of the 
figure between the horns is covered with fur (Fig. 233 B). 
Grubaiter gives the name of "tandu tandu” for both kinds 
of To Bela helmets. The I,eiden Museum posse.s.ses a specimen 
with two pairs of horns. No. 43,'q, a gift to the Museum in 
1864 from Baron v. Rosenberg (Fig. 233 E). The Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. XIX, p, 50, states as follows: '‘X'orfechterhut 
{songko tadulako), nach dem einfachen ITinwindungssystem 
aus Rotanstreifen iiber Reifen geflochten. In der (iffnung in 
der Spitze steckt ein holzemes Stabchen, an dem Biischel 
Ziegenhaar befestigt sind. An der Vorderseite ist aus Holz 
die rohe Nachahmung eines Menschen gebildet und hierin 
stecken zwei Paare buffelhornahnlicher Fortsatze aus Mes¬ 
sing, der obere kleiner als der untere. Mit Kinnband aus 
Faserschnur. — Derartige Miitzen sind immer Eigentum des 
Dorfhauptlings, der dieselben den tapfersten in den Krieg 
ziehenden Mannern leiht; dieselben sind ziemlich schwer zu 
erhalten, weil die Hauptlinge sich nicht gerne derselben 
entaussern. Das Messing ist von buginesischen Handlern 
importiert. Gekauft in Pos.so von dem, dort mit einer 
Bande Kriegsvolk anwesenden raija von Sigi." 
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In my collection I have a wicker-work hongko tonoe 
tonoe from Koelawi, No. 2195 (Fig. 232 B). The root of 
the sheet-brass horns is covered with a piece of fur. The 
points of the horns have a small perforation, presumably 
to allow a tuft of feathers or hair to be fastened to them. 

The peaked wicker-work helmets no doubt imitate 
European helmets. The Sarasin.s in their ‘ ‘ Reisen in Celebes’ ’ 
Vol. I, p.| 48 under the heading of Minahassa, state as 
follows: “Die eigentliche Kriegsmiitze aus Rotangflechtwerk 
haben wir zwar nicht erhalten, wohl aber einen Messinghelm 
(Fig. 18), wie sie in der zweiten Halfte des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts von der Hollandischen Kompagnie den Fiirsten 
und Vornehmen fiir ihre Leibwache zum Geschenk gemacht 
wurden.” Gri’b.m’eh figures such a brass helmet with a 
very large crest which was used by the To Bela on Lake 
Matana. In Bolaang Mongondou, N. Celebes, I saw and 
obtained several such metal helmets, and they seem to occur 
at many j)Iaces in the island. The flat helmet from the 
inland of Palojx) (Fig. 232 A) is a type the origin of which 
I was unable to trace. Likewise the prototy])e of the hel¬ 
mets of I,ake Matana and Toewa with a pair of small sheet 
brass projections in front (Fig. 232 D) in unknown to me. 

I was unable to a.scertain from Adri.vni’s Dictionary 
the Bare-e word for wicker-work helmet with horns. The 
word given by v. IIokvELL, panfebi, is in the Dictionary 
(see sebi), but it is stated to be "hoorn, wisselterm voor 
tondoe." The other word, which van Hoevei,!, says is used 
by the Alfoercn, balaloenggie, I was unable to discover in 
the Dictionary. It is the same word as used by the To 
Koelawi for their head-dress with a spiral brass ornament 
(Fig. 216). The word as given by Kruyt, smgko gala, 
ADRIAN! in his Dictionary translates with "metalen helmet,” 
which seems to refer to the liluropean helmets introduced 
into the island long ago by the Dutch. 

A special head-dress with a horn-like ornament in front 
was worn in Koelawi by boys helping to prepare the fields 
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before setting paddy. This work is called paroedja. A herd 
of buffaloes is driven round and round in the flooded fields 
to do the work of a plough. The boys who take a great 
pleasure in this performance wear a bamboo head ring adorned 
with two long horns or wings with tw'o or three additional 
projections in front (Fig. 232 H and J). The horns and the 
projections are made of pieces of stout reeds. A lot of 
additional white hen’s feathers bring about an imposing 
effect. The hooks standing on the horns in front recall 
those of t'lRT'BAi’KK's To Bela helmet (I'ig. 232 I)), 
the tali also from Kantewoe (Fig. 232 G), and the Sakasins’ 
helmet from 'rcewa. 

Mkyi'.r and Richtkr on p. 02 record a head-dress from 
Central Celebes in the Berlin Museum which may have been 
used in the same way as the paroedja head rings of Koelawi, 
but it seems to be more like a kongkv tonoe tonoe with a 
human head in front. The authors write as follows: "Ahn- 
lich Nr. 565* ist ein Kopfputz “beim Buffcltanz” in Berliner 
Museum, der aus Mittel Celeljes stammen soil. F,r besitzt 
nur ein Paar Horner (aus Horn). Dazwischen aufrecht- 
stehend eine rechteckige Holzscheibe mit runder Vertiefung 
in der eine Muschelscheibe gelegcn haben mag. Hinter der 
Holzscheibe, an einen Stiicke Bambus befestigt, ein Busch 
von Haaren (noch an der Haut).” 

The wooden figure .standing between the horns of the 
helmets make it likelj- that the whole ornament is based on 
the same motive as the wooden hooks of Baila, t. e. the legend 
of Durga conquering the bull demon Mahisasura. The 
design is in the helmets similarly to the hooks subject to a 
gradual simplification. The figure of S.\rasin’s 'I'o bampoe 
helmet shown in Fig. 232 C has a neck and a head with 
eyes, a no.se, and .some tufts of hair. In Gki'bai'Kr’s To 
bampoe helmet (Fig. 232 F) the neck merges iniperce])tibly 
into the head in which eyes, nose, and mouth are omitted, 

‘ Thp To Bela helmet with two paiis of horns from Snrawako (Fij? 

r.) 



Vili i\i Ikliiiits with liiirn"! \ with sh^t-braw hi>nis and human 
hetid of nnnd I’ovi'1 or.idja B »rf fr<nn Bada C lielmot with horns. Tank- 
hiil Nafta from Manipur 1> irf Nuunto archers hrliiut Philippine la- 
hinds !•", hrliiiit with two pairs of shut brass horns and wiKidin human 
fiKure from Mui I’alm Vailsi laidtii Muss-urn Xo 4 to A after s 
IloiM.ii, B, iiftir (.Kiiiiii.K C aftsr siivKim>L.\K I) aftir SswYBR, 
1 :, aflvi UuKii Mus Cit Vol XIX, I’l V. 
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but the hair is still shown. It is quite possible that the 
bunch of feathers on the To Bela helmet from .Sarawako 
on Lake Matana (Fig. 232 K) is an ultimate transmutation of 
the Hindoo goddess of Durga, a surmise which is corroborated 
by the presence of a human figure on v. Rosenberg’s helmet 
from Sigi (Fig. 233 K). 

It may be supposefl that the horns decorating the war- 
helmets originally were made of horn and that sheet-brass 
horns api^ared later. The latter were no doubt preferable 
jjartly becau.se of their metallic lustre. Moreover it must 
be rather hard work to pare down a horn into thin plates 
but quite easy to cut horns from a piece of sheet-brass. 

In the literature at nij’ disposal I was unable to find a 
reference of horned helmets being used bj’ the natives of 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands, yet is seems quite 
possible that they are, or rather were, found on other islands 
than Celebes. 

From the continent of Asia I have a couple of references 
to war-helmets recalling the Celebean helmets. Shakespear 
in his book "History of Upper Assam, etc.,” 1914, figures 
a Tankhul Naga from Manipur who wears a head-dress 
decorated in front with two long slender horns from the 
points of which seem to depend large tassels. Between the 
horns there is a large circular plate (Fig. 233 C). Mu.is 
in his book "The IJiota Nagas,” 1922, figures the pitthi, 
priest, of I^akhuti of the Northern Bhota in ceremonial dress. 
He has on his head a war-helmet of cane covered with a 
cloth made of scarlet dog’s hair. Two long flat pieces of 
wild mithan (Bos frontalis) Inmi, shaved down to the thick¬ 
ness of cardboard are fixed on each side (Fig. 234 A). The 
helmets of the Southern Idiota as worn at dances are often 
ornamented with serow (isiyo) horns (Antilope capricornis). 
Hodson in his book "The Naga tribes of Manij)ur” figures 
a Mao Naga in war equipment. The horns in front of his 
head-dress are stated to be made of wood. They are of a 
])ecHliar shape and certainly not modelled after the horns 



Kii; 2^1 lU'art-clrrssi-s with Iwinis A. NortUiTn l.hota priest Homs 
iiiiide of iinIhaH lioriis (Ilos frontalisi ft. Mao Nat>a in war attire Homs 
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of a niithan, which has rather short and very stont horns 
(Fig. 2J4 B). Hutton has a photograph of the village gates 
of Kohima and Jotsoma in Assam in his book “The Augami 
Nagas,’’ 1921. In both cases the gates are ornamented with 
woodcuts, showing conventionalized buffalo heads with a 
human figure standing between the horns (Fig 235) Possibly 
these are meant to represent warriors on the Kohima gates 
since they are flanked by spearheads and wear a head-dress 
of the white and black feathers of the tail of the hornbill. 
The figure on the Jotsoma gate has no head-dress and no 
spear points. 

From the Philippines I have a reference. Sawyer in 
his book “The Inhabitants of the Philippines,” 1900, has a 
photograph of a Negrito archer from Negros aiid another 
of a Negrito archer i)resumabl}’ from J,uzon .since in the .same 
plate, facing page 254, there are two Igorrote siJearsmen. 
Both Negrito archers wear a head-dress with what looks 
like slender horns in front between which stand a bunch of 
feathers. A few feathers seem to be attached along the 
points of the horns (Fig. 233 D). 

East of Celebes a head-dress with horns to a certain 
degree similar to the hongko tonoe tome is known to be used 
in the Gazell Peninsula in Northern New Pommern. Hicssk- 
Wartegg tells us that the natives at the duk-duk festival 
wear a mask with two broad horns slightly curving upwards 
in front as well as two long curving ribs (Fig. 234 C). It is 
of interest to notice that the natives of New Pommern do 
not keep buffaloes. 

Mr. Hough in his paper on the buffalo motive in Cen¬ 
tral Celebes says that “the buffalo, on information of Dr. 
Gerrit Millar, jr., is the Indian Bos Gaur introduced into 
the Celebes art at some unknown time and not the small 
animal anoa with slightly curved horns native to that island." 
That the bull Mahisa which was slain by Durga was a gaur 
seems very likely to me, the gaur being the biggest and finest 
of the Indian buffaloes and not like the water-buffalo and the 
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gayal or niithan domesticated. The domestic buffalo of 
Celebes is the Indian water-buffalo (Bos bubalas) which has 
several names in the island. In Koelawi it is called bengka. 
In Bare-e language it is haoela, tamaldha, tnbeo, etc. according 
to Adriani’s Dictionarj', in Javanese, kebo, in Soentlaiiese, 
moending, in Mala}’, karbau. The variety of names no doul)l 
intimates that the water-buffalo was introduced into the 
Malay archipelago at a remote jreriod. If it was found in 
Celebes when the Siva cult was intruduced to which the 
Durga-Mahisasura motive bears witness, we do not know. 
There is the possibility of the Siva cult and the water-buffalo 
having been brought to the island at the sanie time by an 
immigrating peojde. In favour of this ]>resumptiun is the 
fact that the natives of Central Celebes are not at all a 
homogeneous rac'e. 

As to the buffalo designs on hast cloth articles it is 
possible that they originally referred lt> the gaur, but as far 
as I am aware there are no trace.s of the Durga-Mahisasura 
motive Ireing connected with the designs as uscti in decorating 
bast cloth garments. 

In Fig. 226 A and B are pictured two carvings represt-nt- 
ing jreojile, with horns on the forehead The former is a 
female pinetaoe from Kantewoe. the latter one of the two 
figures, a man, of the eastern stairs of the Toro temjile. The 
editors have consulted jirofessor H. .Smith of Ujipsala about 
these horns. In a letter the profes.sor .says- ".A tnsiiUd apiiears 
in many forms. In its simplest shape it is found <in the fore¬ 
head as a cast mark on your I'ig. 226 A and B. The imme¬ 
diate impression is not that of horns. The Kandra sc’ct of 
the Sivaits just paint a trisula on their forehead, but the 
motive apparently may be interpreted as a horn motive 
especially in surroundings where a hat with horns may be 
luoie common than in India.” 


‘ Trident, Si\a's uiapoti 
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1‘i);. 23^). - Couvcntioualizeil auaa heads. A, anoa head drawn by the 

writer. U. wooil-carviiiK in the temple of Bolapapoe. Koelawi. C, xd., on a 
temple scat, I,amba, Napoo. 1).'f</ K. id. in the temple of Pcana; F, 
id., on a house, lUro. T<»bakoe. (). td. in the temple of Kantewoe. 


.-liiiiti Motive 

The native buffalo anoa as a motive in art cannot com¬ 
pete with the water-buffalo, and yet it is the biggest game 
of the island, it is a savage and brave beast, its meat is in 
great demand, its hide tlie jiroper thing for temple drum-skins, 
for men’s fur sitting mats, and for cover on their wicker¬ 
work or gourd caps. 

-M 
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I have never seen the whole animal rendered in sctilptural 
or decorative art. Its head and horns are occasional!}' carved 
in wood by the native tribes which I have called Koro Toradja. 
On the back of two seats at Lamba, Napoe, anoa heads are 
carved (Fig. 236 C and I")). In Pipikoro I saw a few quite 
simple carvings which the natives stated to represent the 
anoa and easily were recognized as such by their nearly parab 
lei horns. The shape of this animal’s head as found on a 
board in the temple of Peana is characteristic of the anoa 
(Fig. 236 E). In the small village of Kanoena, Tobakoe, 
there was a woodcut on a wall board in which male and female 
genitals were combined with buffalo horns and a small anoa 
head (Fig. 28 F) In the temple of Kantewoe there was a 
strange carving, an anoa head convention in which two penis 
were substituted for horns and a vulva served for a blaze 
35 E). Besides there were in Kantewoe and Tole some 
carvings representing a pair of more or le.ss parallel pointed 
horns, either alone as shown in Figs 40 B and 236 F, or com¬ 
bined with genitals as in Figs. 26 F and 236 G. On a wall 
board m the Bolapapoe temple in Koelawi there was a carv¬ 
ing in high relief representing an anoa head (Fig 230 B). 
It is of rather crude execution and does not depart much 
from realism as will be seen if compared with A of the same 
figure, a drawing made by the writer. This anoa car\ ing is 
unique in Koelawi, no doubt a consequence of the Bolapapoe 
temple being a construction not typical of Koelawi In Vol. 
I of this Series I have shown that in all probability it is an 
import from Pipikoro. 

I have no references from the Poso Toradja of the anoa 
being used as a motive. It seems chiefly to belong to the 
areas where the buffalo head is the most important motive 
to sculptural art. I have the impression that the buffalo 
head motive is the older one of the two, and that the anoa 
motive made its appearance later as an imitation of the buf¬ 
falo head motive or as a substitute for it. The carvings on 
the two temple seats of Lamba Napoe, may argue against 
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such a supposition, since these seats could be expected to 
have preserved traces of an older art, but nothing is actually 
known about the age of the seats, thus I shall have to 
leave the question open for the present. 

Goat Motive 

In Pipikoro, especially in Tole, I saw on house walls 
one or two woodcuts of very poor execution which the 
natives stated to represent goat horns (Fig. 40 A). The two 
cones diverging from a base bore a certain likeness to such 
horns but conveyed an impression of being an imitation of 
buffalo horns. The goat is a domestic animal presumably 
not very old in Celebes. The Mohammedans on the coast 
keep goats, but in the interior of Central Celebes goats are 
seldom seen. In Koelawi, for instance, it was only Magaoe 
Tomampe, the ruler of the district and its single 
Mohammedan, who kept a small number of goats. Farther 
up the country this domestic animal was seldom seen. 

With the P0.S0 Toradja it is different. Adri.^ni and 
Kri’yt in “De Bare'e-Sprekeiide Toradja's,” Vol. II, p. 182, 
state that esj)ecially the To Lage and To Ondae keep goats, 
but I have no record of the goat being used as a motive 
in the art of this area. The above authors state that the 
natives believe in a spirit appearing in the form of a goat 
and living in caves. In the native literature the goat is of 
no importance. 


Deer Motive 

Deer is a common game in Celebes but it has appeared 
in the central part of the island rather lately and this may 
account for the fact that in spite of its antlers it has not 
been used as a motiv'e in the native art. I have seen but a 
single attempt of picturing it, a rather poor figure carved 
on a house wall at Peana (Fig. 17 F). 
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Auriani and Kruyt in "De Bare'e-Sprekende 
Toradja’s," Vol. II, p. 355, say that deer are likely to have 
come to Central Celebes during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century with Boegi colonists who settled in Todjo. 
From Todjo the deer spread to Lage west of Todjo. In 
some places it has appeared quite recently. The authors 
write in 1912 the following: "In andere landschappen is het 
veischijnen van herten van zeet recenten datum. In Napoe 
en Besoa vond men voor 30 jaren nog geen enkel hert. In 
Saloe Maoge aan de Boven-Kalaena komen eerst sedert 
een tiental jaren herten voor. In de Bijlage achter dit Dcel 
veimeldt lA- Van Ardenne, dat in het landschap Rato de 
herten eerst 7 jaar geleden voor het eerst zijn gezien. In 
het Mapane-dal en in de streck tuschen Ma])ane en Saoesoe 
herinnert zich iedere man van middelbareii leeftijil nog het 
eerste verschijnen van herten.” 


Su ine Motive 

In Celebes live two kinds of wild pigs, the common 
forest boar and the habirusa, both of which are hunted by 
the natives. That the latter has left no traces in the native 
art, we know already. It is almost the same with the former. 
I know it only from a charcoal drawing on a house wall in 
the village of Boladaiigko in K<»elawi (Fig. 119 C). Some 
authors have interpreted certain figures the elements of 
which were symmetrical hooks as babinisa head conven¬ 
tions, but a closer examination reveals the fact that they are 
buffalo head conventions. 

A coujde of times I have o])served the domestic ])ig as 
a model of woodcuts. One of these was found on a w'all board 
in the temple of Kantewoe (Fig. 26 A), another belonged 
to the temple of Benaheje (Fig. 27 E). In Pipikoro, especially 
Kantewoe and I’eana, the natives kept pigs, but insufficient 
food and inbreading entailed degeneration showing for 
instance in a saddle-back. 
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Hone Motive 

T1k‘ lior.sc i.s iiol an animal of ini]>ortamx; in Central 
Celebes. Krvyt in “De Bare’e-Sprekemle Toradja’s” does 
not mention the horse among the domestic animals of the 
nati^•es, In Kantewoe no lior.'-c had ever been seen at the 
time of my visit in ii)i8. It was impossible to bring a horse 
over the Koro. The current was too swift and the rattan 
bridge too narrow to allow a horse to pass. The horse of 
Celebes is animal of small race similar to that of Java from 
which island it likely came over to Celebes. Its name is 
in Javanese language djaratt, in Macassar language djaning, 
in Boegi language anjaremg, in Hure-e language njara, in 
Koelawian language djara, in Malay koeda. 

I have but few examples of the horse being pictured 
by the North Toradja. These are some very simple drawings 
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on articles of clothing in Ii. Central Celebes, a couple of 
charcoal drawings from Koelawi, and some carvings on 
temple steps in Napoe and possibly in Behoa, in Bada and 
Toro. With these carvings some wooden gable adornments 
as found on houses and temples should perhaps be ranged. 

The drawings in question are quite jiriniitive. The 
small material at my disposal does not display any kind of 
style in the execution There is hardly any attempt at 
realism, and the figures are rather made according to set 




AfUr \DKi\\T and KrMT 

2^8 — Horses lu red aikI green on a head cloth, stga from the To 
Wingkc niPoso Presumably in the Mus of Weltevreden Jaea 


2>attern On an old head cloth of bast cloth from Ondae, 
No. 2455, some cocks and horses are illustrated (PI. XX: 8,9). 
The form given by the artist to the body of both kinds 
of animals is almost the same, and the horse’s mane and the 
cock's-comb are made in the same manner, a row of short 
lines projecting from the head. That the four-footed animal 
is a horse is evident from its hoots, one on each leg. 

On the old abe from Ondae, No. 2458, several horses of 
very poor execution are seen. In some of them tlie hoofs 
are omitted (Fig. 237). Adkiani and Kruyt in “De Bare’e- 
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Sprekende Toradja's” illustrate a head cloth from the To 
Wingke niPoso which has a border in one corner showing six 
four-footed animal conventions, alternately red and green. 
That they are horses is evident from the big hoofs, which 
are quite out of proportion to the rest of the body '(Fig. 
238). 

Of the two charcoal drawings in Koelawi, Fig. 119 D 
and H, the former is of poor execution, the latter much 
better. Evidently the horse is being caught by a native 
with a lasso. 

As a carving the horse’s head is occasionally seen. The 
western steps leading to the temple of Toro end in two such 
flat heads (Fig. 16 C and D). Similar carvings were found 
in Bada and Napoe and possibly also in Behoa. Of the 
largest temple of Napoe, named Howa, Adriani and Krcyt 
state as follows: "Het boveneinde van de trap in Howa en 
in enkele andere tempels, is aan beide zijden versierd met 
een uitgesnedcn pardekop." GRUBAfER describes the steps 
of a temple in the village of Boelili in Bada, saj-ing on p. 
517: “Kin kanoeartig ausgehohlter Stamm mit Kerben und 
in Tierkbjjfe auslaufenden vorstehenden Enden fiihrte 
zum Innern hinan.” Certainly the author does not say what 
kind of heads these were, but it seems rather likely that they 
were horse heads, considering the fact that the temples of 
Napoe, Behoa, and Bada in many respects were similar. 
(See \’ol. I of this Serie^. 

As seen in Fig. 16 C and D these horse heads are quite 
conventional. They seen to presuppose a series of types 
de]>aTting from a realistic treatment of the motive, but I 
have no references of such heads from the North Toradja, if 
we are not to class as such a c'ertaiii kind of gable adornments, 
rather common on their houses, temples, and paddy barns. 
The two boards at the ends of the roof at the gables which 
cross and project beyond the ridge are often carved into the 
head of an animal (Fig. 13 A—F). A and B show the 
animal’s mouth and tongue, C and F the mouth only. In 
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E the mouth is omitted. The likeness to af horse’s head is 
not great, but even in the Tole village of Pangaiia where 
the natives because of the topographical conditions could 
not keep horses, they were quite positive about these carvings 
representing horse heads. It is difficult to account for the 
presence of the horse head motive in Tole. It may be a 
loan from other districts where the horse is a domestic 
animal, or the To Tole themselves may earlier have lived in a 
country where they had horses. Similar adornments are 
often found at other places in Central Celebes. In .some 
cases it is an odd board projecting from the ridge at the 
gables (Fig. ii O), or a pair of crossing boards (Fig. lo J, 
M, O). Such boards carved into a head slightly recalling 
that of a horse and having a couple of pegs 2>rojectiiig from 
the upper edge of the neck I have seen in N. Celebes as well 
as in NE. Celebes. A rather realistic representation of a 
horse head was found on top of the gable of the temple of 
Manangaloe judging by a photograi>h by 1*. and F. Sarasin 
(Fig. II Q). 

I have no references of the hor.se head motive in sculp¬ 
tural art from the Paloe Valley, from Parigi, or the di.stricts 
of the Poso Toradja. At the time of my visit to the latter 
no old villages and temples were left. In the villages of the 
present time old traditions might have fallen into oblivion. 


Other Mammal Moln’es 

The cat and the dog I have not met in the art of the 
North Toradja. The monkey occasionally is used as a 
motive in sculptural art but never in drawings or jjaintings. 
On a wall board in the temple of Kantewoe a monkey was 
carved in verj' high relief (Fig. 26 C). In sjnte of the crude 
execution it is not difficult to identify the animal as a monkey 
by its stature, the shape of the head, the face, and its hands 
and feet. In the plain woodcut on a wall hoard in the temple 
of Benahoe (Fig. 41) it is not quite so easy to recognize a 
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monkey, but the great toe and 
the absence of a tail are indic¬ 
ative of the animal being a 
monkey. 

Meyer and Richter illu¬ 
strate a wooden sculpture in 
the temple of I^embongpangi 
which re])resents a fox-bat. 
They write as follows, p. 88: 
‘‘.Stcllt naturwahr einen flie- 
genden Hund (I'teropus) mit 
anliegenden I'liigeln dar. Auf 
der Kauchseite stark ausge- 
jiriigte mannliclie tleschlechts- 
organe. Am Kopfe sind auch die 
Nasenldcher dargcs*^ellt, sowie 
die Augen aK /.woi I.dcher .... 
als Sitz des Dorfgcistes geltcn, 
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1 -Tg 2 it) - Wooden sculpture in 
the temple of LembonKpangi re¬ 
presenting a fox-bat (I'teropus) 
Coll SvKtsix 


ausserdem die Ohren. Soil 
’ (I-ig. 


Bird Moltrci. 

The only birds of importance to the natives o^ Cen¬ 
tral Celebes arc chickens. They are kept all over this area and 
have been reiiroduced by the natives. As mentioned in the 
ftjregoing children’s toy chickens are plaited of palm leaves 
(Tig. 203 C). In sculpturabart this motive seems to be scarce. 
I know of but a single example, a couple of chickens incised on 
a house wall at I’cana. In s])ite of their being quite con- 
v'entifinal they can be identified withtiut difficulty (Fig. 
17 I)). Much more uncertain as to its nature is the figure 
shown in Fig. 10 K. A native suggested the head of a 
cock, and certainly there are projections w'hich might be 
interpreted as the wattle and comb of a cock, but without 
more extensive material of this kind it is impossible to know' 
for certain that the key motive is a cock. In the village of 
Boladangko, Koelawi. 1 saw a couple of feeble attempts of 
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drawing chickens in charcoal. Fig. 119 ^ shows a hen. 
Fig. 119 B, a chicken. The likeness to the models is not 
great but the natives were quite positive about these drawings 
representing chickens. 

As a decorative design on bast cloth articles the chicken 
motive is occasionally used I know it from the To Lampoe 
in the Kalanea Valley, the To f)ndae, the To Bada, and 
presumably the To Napoe, but I have no references of this 
motive being used b\’ the Poso Toradja and the natives of 
Pipikoro. 

Often these figures are quite conventional and have a 
variety of fanciful api)endages. The simple cock on an old 
head cloth. No. 2455, from Ondac is j)crha])s the most realistic 
of these repre.sentations ( 1 * 1 . XX: 9). The sha]>e of the bwly 
and the tail are rather gcKid. The two birds on the To 
Tampoe head cloth, no. 8H40 II (PI. XXI: 6, 7), one of which 
has no legs, are certaiidy cocks. The one which is provided 
with legs has .spurs, and both birds ha\e the comb, wattle, 
and tail characteristic of the c«H'k. It is much more difficult 
to identify the strange birds on the second To I.,am])oe head 
cloth. No. 8840 I, as illustrated on PI. XXIP 6, 7, q, 10. 
Number 9 has a comb and a wattle, numl)er 6, only a comb, 
and these two are likely to be cocks. Numbers 7 and 10 have 
a w’attle but no comb similar to that of the other two birds. 
Their legs are peculiar, especially those of number m. 

On a koetnoe from Bada in the lUhn. Museum j)f Basel, 
No. II c 764, there is a fanciful bird (PI. XXXVI: 12). The 
only thing in this wonder of an animal which gives one to under- 
.stand that it is a cock are the si»ur.s, but unfortunately the 
artist has placed them in front of the legs instead of at the 
back. In the Kthn. Mu.scnm of Weltevreden there is a 
koemoe, No. G422, with numerous animal figures painted 
on it among which are three birds recalling the above cock 
on the Bada koemoe (PI. XXXVI; q, 10, ii). In all probability 
this head cloth originates in Napoe. I cannot prove that these 
three birds are fowls, but the tail of the two smaller birds 
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recall that of a cock, and the similarity with the cock on the 
Bada koemoe makes it likely that all of them are cocks, 
animals which are at a premium hot only with the natives 
of Central Celebes but all over the Dutch East Indies where 
cock-fights are a first-rate entertainment. 

Wild birds as motives in art are very scarce. Grubauer 
says of the temple of Tedeboi, Rampi, p. 388: “Im Vorbau 
selbst schwebte oberhalb der Tiir unter dem Gebalk ein 
holzernes Vogelfigur mit tief herabhangenden Zieranhangseln 
in den Krallen.” From Grubai'Er’s photograph it is impos¬ 
sible to tell what the carving in question is like. The 
‘‘Zieranhangseln” do not depend from the claws of the sup- 
jjosed bird, but are fastened along the underneath side of 
the object. I saw a similar figure in Gimpoe. It looked like 
a crescent «ith some pendants. Of the temple of I.,eboni 
the same author sa\ s on p. 371: ‘‘Seitlich iiber den Gottheiten 
schwebtcn die bereits erwMhnten 2 \'ogelfiguren mit lang 
herabhangenden Bauchzieraten. Diese Adler vorstellenden 
Bildni.sse wnrden ‘alo’ geiiannt.” Con.sidering the fact that 
alo is the native \n ord for hornbill, the sculptures in question 
arc likely to be rejiresentations of that bird, even if it is 
impossible to recognize it. 

The tenqjle of Siwongi pt)ssessed several roof shingles 
the toj) of which were carved with various figures (Fig. 8). 
Rome of the.se, .V and 0 , for instance, the natives declared 
to 1 k> the head of a hornbill. The first one, .V, is not difficult 
to identify as the male hornbill, but that 0 is the head of 
a female ht)rnbill is not .so clear, but according to my native 
informant it represented such a bird. Another shingle, Q, 
was stated to have for its model the tail of a prettj* blueish 
black bird (l)icrurus). 

A motive much more common than birds are feathers 
as found tni sword sheaths and hilts. In a previous chapter 
I have described these designs. Here I am going to show 
how they vary, turn into conventions, are simplified, and 
degenerate. In Fig. 240 D it is not difficult to recognize a 
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sequence of longer or shorter feathers. Between these at 
their bottom are some small triangles, no doubt meant to 
represent coverts. Mostly these .alternate with the quills. 
An exception to this is seen in Fig. 240 J where they cover 
the base of the (juills. In K—N of the same figure the small 
ct)verts are omitted. In L it is still possible to recognize 
the feather motive. Thin scores which represent the central 
part of the quill, alternate with broader scores which separate 
the feathers frojii one another. Without a clue to this design 
as shown in Fig. 240 M it could hardly be indentified as a 
feather motive, I think. 

The toj) of many sword hilts are decorated with a 
feather convention. Fig. 86 (1 shows such a hilt. At the 
base of the ((uills a row of small double angles represent the 
coverts. The hilts in Fig. 87 O, H, J, which represent 
another t.vjK* of hilts, are in their distal end carved with a 
feather coinenlion recalling that of the foot illustrated in 
I'ig. 240 K. In all of them the coverts are omitted. Like 
the majority of sword hilts in my collection they have on 
the knee a design the elements of which are somewhat 
elliptical figures, mostly in two rows, soi)arated by a string 
of small diamonds and flanked by triangles (Figs. 8b, 87, 8q). 
It seems quite likely to my mind that this is another feather 
convention. The step from the hilt in F'ig. 86 (1 with its 
clear feather design to such a hilt as the one shown in E of 
the same figure is a rather long one, of course, but considering 
the fact that the shajK- of the two hilts is similar, that both 
have co\ crts, small angles at the base of the designs, and 
that the foot of the sheath illustrated in Fig. 8i) C is carved 
with a similar design, it is iwrhajis not too bold to see a 
feather motive in the design of the hilt as shown in F’ig. 
86 Iv If we acknowledge it as a feather motive, the step lead¬ 
ing to the designs on the knee of the hilts is not very great. 

The simi>lest of these hills is seen in Fig. 86 F. It has 
a single row of elliptical figure.s flanked by small angles. 
The designs of other hilts are more complicated and seem 
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to have suffered from transmutation, the small angles repre¬ 
senting coverts having been substituted by quite other orna¬ 
ments as for instance in the one illustrated in Fig. 85 B. 
Ill the diagram seen in Fig. 90 I have tried to illustrate the 
supposed evolution of the hilt tj-pes of swords and chopping 
knives and their designs based on the feather motive. 

It is rather strange that the feather motive is a common 
one on hilts and sheaths, because feathers are not used as 
a decoration on this kind of weapons. A sword hilt may be 
adorned with a big tuft of hair. If the hilt has been carved 
to represent the head of a crocodile, or a naga, as in Fig. 
91 B and E the tuft projects from the animars snout. In 
case of a two-cleft convention as shown in Fig. 88 A, the 
tuft is fastened in the angle between the jaws In NW. 
Central Celebes the top of such hilts as the one shown in 
Fig. 86 B and F can be disengaged and would on certain 
occasions be substituted by a bushy tuft of human hair. 
This was not taken from the head of a slain enemy but 
belonged to a sweetheart, and I was told that it was custom¬ 
ary to pay a certain fixed price for it. The sheath of a 
priest’s sword had at the bottom two or three pegs with 
tufts of hair taken from the head of a fallen enemy 

According to Meyer and Richter there arc, however, in 
Central Celebes sword sheaths decorated wdth tufts of goat 
hair, or feathers. On page 67 they say. "Am linde tragt die 
Scheide manchmal ein Buschel langer Ziegenhaare (wie bei 
Mus. Dresden 12615) cineii Strauss von Fedcni, wobei 
gern die purjiurglanzenden des scliwarzen Storchs gcwahlt 
werden (P. & F. ,Sar.\.sin Z. ties. Hrdk , Berlin, XXX, 
340. 1895)." 

It is most interesting to learn that sword sheaths may 
have a decoration of real feathers at the bottom. Which 
of the two is earlier, the feather decoration, or the feather 
conventions carved on the sheaths is a question which I 
am not prepared to answer at present. It cannot even be 
taken for granted that the two are connected. 
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It seems a remarkable fact that feather designs seem to 
appear only on swords. I do not know of any other object 
used by the North Toradja for w;hich they have been used. 

Reptile Motives 

Reptile motives are used in sculptural art as well as 
for jjaintings and drawings. The animals portraj^ed are 
crocodiles, lizards, and snakes. In many cases it is almost 
impossible to tell if the key motive was a crocodile, or a 
lizard. Often a convention has departed so much from the 
model, that it cannot be recognized even if you are told 
what it is suj)])osed to be. Besides we meet fanciful repre¬ 
sentations of dragons recalling the naga serpent as well as 
the Chine.sc dragon. 


Crocodile Motive 

The crocodile is the most important of reptile motives 
in sculjJtural art. Carvings representing crocodiles seem to 
have been found in nearly every native temple in the eastern 
part of Central Celebes (Fig. 42). The northernmost temple 
from which sculjjtures of this kind are recorded is Saoesoe 
»in Tomini Hay, the one farthest south is Manangaloe north 
of (lulf of Bone. In the northern part of the Kalaena Valley 
crocodile carvings have been recorded from Maboengka, and 
possibly such were also found in Rato, but from the districts 
on the Koro and its .sources I have no })ositive reference to 
this motive. Of the temple of heboni tlKUB.vrr.R says that 
there w’as a carving which might be a representation of a 
crocodile, hut he is evidently doubtful about it. He writes 
f)n p. 368: “Die Stutzi>fosten waren an der Vorderseite mit 
grobeni Schnitzwcrk versehen, und zwar zeigte der eine 
stilisierte Buffelhornornameutc, der andere eine Eidechse 
(Krokodil)." On OKfB.WKR’s illustration of the Deboni 
temi>le is seen on the middle part of the foundation of the 
gable a carving in relief like a lizard or a crocodile. The 
figure being obscure, it is im])ossiblc to decide which of the 
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two is illustrated. In the village of Lenibe (Lempe) in Behoa 
Grubauer saw in the temple a couple of carvings presumably 
meant to represent lizards. On p. 495 he writes: "Dieser 
Kampong iiannte einen I<obo sein eigen, dessen Character 
aussen mir die gesclinilzten Echscn} sowie eine riesige Alarm- 
trommel im iniieren verrieten.” Similarly to the lizard 
carving of the Leboni temple they were on the outside of the 
building contrary to the temples of K. Central Celebes where 
these carvings were found on the inside. 

The crocodile motive seems to have been used in 
decorating dwelling houses on Liudoe Island. When P. and 
F. Sarasin in 1902 visited the village of Iwongko the houses 
were uninhabited. The authors write on p. 46 of Vol. II of 
their book "Reisen in Celebes: ” "An den Aus.senwanden 
aller sahen wir menschliche Skalpstiicke mittels Bambus- 
splittern festgenagelt; an einigen Planken waren Krokodile 
und dergleichen in rohem Hochrelief angehracht."^ In 1919 
when I visited Iwongko no such carvings were seen, but in 
the old temple there was still a richly ornamented drum 
among the designs on which were a couple of animals like 
crocodiles, or rather lizards judging by the flexible tip of 
the tail (Fig. 55). The natives could not, or perhajis they 
would not, tell what kind of animals were represented, 

In the village of Pangana, Tole district, there was at 
the gable of a house a carved odd board at the ridge which 
the natives stated to represent a crocodile (Fig. ii, O). 
There is, however, not much in the carving recalling this 
animal. It might represent anything whatever. 

Since the representations of crocodiles and lizards 
mostly are found in temples they no doubt are connected 
with the natives’ religious conceptions. Ghi^bauer on page 
30 of his book when speaking of the To Bela states as fol¬ 
lows; "Die Talende lauft in Siimpfe aus, in denen es von Kro- 
kodilen wimmelt. Von den Fjngeborenen bleiben die Bestien 


* Ita]ic<) art' mine. 
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unbehelligt, da die Ivcute des Glaubens sind, dass die Seelen 
der Verstorbeneii in die Korper der Tiere tibergehen.” Kruyt 
in his paper “lien eii auder aangaande het geestelijk en 
maatschappelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer” quotes a native 
tale of the t roc'cKlile. A woman was once delivered with 
children who had a tail. When they grew up they turned 
out to be crocodiles, and then they were let out in the Poso. 
When a native wanted to cross the river he merely had to 
call a crocodile. At that time the beasts were so long that 
you could walk on their back from one shore to the other. 

It seems likely to the editors that the crocodile in the 
tem])le of Boejoe raUajaoe as figured by Kkuyt (Fig. 42) 
with a four-footed animal in his jaws and another one which 
seems to ha\'c escaped from his stomach judging by the 
crocodile's wide anus, refers to the talc of the holy monkey 
of India called hulnian or hanuman by the natives (Semno- 
])ithecus entellus). Ravanu had carried off Sita, the consort 
of Kama, and Rama sent Hanuman, the king of the mon¬ 
keys, to tind out where Sita was. In his book “Die Thiere 
der Indogermanischen Mythologie,” Leipzig 1874, A. de 
(iV’HKRN.M'is quoting the Old Javanese Ramayana, on page 

417 writes as follows" “Die Wolke, in welcher.Hanu- 

niant durch <lie Luft eilt, wirft einen Schatten auf das Meer; 
ein Mecrungclumcr bcmerkt denselben und zieht durch ihn 
Hamimant an sich. Hanuniant ist kiimarupa,' wie Sugriva 
und wie alle andere Affen,^seine Gesellen. Als er sieht, dass 
<las L'ngeheuer ihn verschlucken will, dehnt er seine Gestalt 
ganz masslos aus; das Ungethum iiimmt dieselben gigantischen 
Proportionen an; als er das thut, wird Hanumant .... so 
klein wie ein Daiinien, macht sich in den grossen Leib des 
Ungeheuers hinein und kommt auf der anderen Seite wieder 
heraus. Hanumant setzt seiiien Plug iiber den Ocean fort, 
um auf die Insel Lafska zu gelangen. Der Ocean hat Mitleid 
mit ihm und erhebt, ihm zu helfen, den Berg Hiranyanabha, 

^ He had tlio pouor of cliank'iiiK hi.s form as he liked 
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d. h. den mit deni goldeiien Nabel, den Berg aus welchem die 
Sonne hervorkommt; wirklich sagt Hanumant, dass er den 
Berg mit seinem Schwanze traf und ihm die .Spitze abbrach, 
welche gleich der Sonne glanzte, um sich darauf auszuruhen. 
Hanumant nimmt dann seinen Plug wieder auf und findet 
ein neues Hinderniss in dem Meerungeheuer Sinhika.. . Sie 
zieht ebenfalls den Schatten Hanumants an sich; dieser 
nimmt wieder zu der frtiheren Kriegslist seine Zuflucht, 
wird klein und macht sich in ihren Leib hinein; doch kaum 
ist er darin, so wachst er zum riesigen Klumpen an, schwillt 
heraus, zerreisst sie, todtet sie und macht sich davon.” 

A. R. Hein has the same tale but a little different in 
his book "Die bildenden Kiiiiste bei den Dayaks auf Borneo,” 
Wien 1890. He writes on page 49 as follows: "Abendteuer 
verschiedenster Art besteht der Affe Hanuman, welcher 
ausgezogen war, um in Ravana’s Hauptstadt die geraubte 
Sita zu suchen. Schon bei seinem Fluge fiber das Meer 
wird er von der Mutter der Nagas, der Rfikschasi Suresfi, 
aufgehalten, welche, um den ins Ungeheuerliche anwachsenden 
Korper des Affengenerals zu verschlingen, ihren Mund um 
das Hundertfache vergrdssert. Er aber, plotzlich zusamnien- 
schrumpfend, entschlfipft dutch ihr rechtes Ohr. Auf dem 
weiterem Fluge verschlingt ihn ein zweites, fiber den Ocean 
lagerndes Rakschasimonster, Sinhika; Hanuman jedoch fahrt 
mit Blitzes schnelle durch ihren Kcirper, reisst ihre Einge- 
weide heraus und rast weiter durch die Eflfte." 

That Hanuman in Celebes is represented without a tail 
is easily accounted for. The natives of Celebes do not know 
that there are mdnkeys with a tail. The monkey living on 
their island is a baboon, which, as we know, has no tail, 
or, when young, a very short tail; and it is quite natural 
that the ogre of the ocean of the Hindoo tale appears in 
Celebes in the shape of a crocodile, the only dangerous 
water animal that the natives are acquainted with. 

We have a reference from Borneo of a crocodile with 
a monkey in his yaws. It is the prow of a Klemantan war- 
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boat figured by Hosk and McDougali, in their book "The 
Fagan Tribes of Borneo,” Vol. I, plate facing page 232. 

4 

Lizard Motive 

Besides the carvings of uncertain nature as found in 
lyindoe, Behoa, and Ivcboni there are in E. Central Celebes 
real lizard carvings. Adriani and Kruyt in Vol. I, p. 289, 
of "De Bare'e-Sprekende Toradja's” write as follows: “Hier 
an daar (zooals te Eabongia en te Boejoe Mapipi) vonden 
wij 00k afbeeldingen van hagedissen, die in het verlengte 
van een vagina of van een paar vrouwenborsten waren 
gesneden."* 

According go ORUBAt’ER the temple of Rato on the 
Upper Kalaena possessed a lizard sculpture. On p. 404 of 
his book he says; “Uen mittleren Horizontalbalken zierten 
Schnitzereien, welche 2 einander verfolgende Echsen dar- 
stellten, deren eine die andere in den Schwanz biss.” Gru- 
BAUER does no seem to be quite positive about these sculp¬ 
tures being lizards. When speaking of the temple of 
Maboengka, situated to the east of Rato, he writes on p. 408: 
"Den geschnitzten Mittelbalken zierten dieselben Krokodil- 
Motive wie in Rato.” Of uncertain nature, 1. e. whether 
crocodiles or lizards, are the openwork animal carvings on 
the crossing boards at the ridge of the temple of Maboengka 
(Fig. 14 A). 

In the foregoing I have mentioned the idjoek pentaoe 
of Tobakoe shaped like a lizard or crocodile. Certainly the 
long head recalls the head of a crocodile, but the crocodile 
not living in this part of Celebes, there remains the possibility 
of the motive, if it refers to this animal, being a foreign 
element in the local culture. It is, however, not impossible 
that this idjoek figure corresponds to the mata kaoe (eye of 
the tree) of the natives of the Moluccas which they will hang 

> Kkambr in his book ‘‘Westindonesien’’ on PI X: 4 and 8 illustrates 
carvings representing breasts and lirnrds from the Toba Batak on Su¬ 
matra. F,d note 
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on their fruit trees to scare away thieves. Kruvt in “De 
Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s,” Vol. I, pp. 399—4or, tells 
us that the Poso Toradja use such mat a kaoe, but their word 
for it another, i. e. oeroe. Of the Paloe and Koro Toradja 
he says on p. 401: “Ook bij de Berg-Toradja's als To Napoe, 
To Koelawi en aiideren heten deze beschernimiddelen 
oeroe. In Koelawi is een veel gebruikt niiddel de 
t i m p o h o e (Bare’e k i ni b o s o e, 'leguaan’).* lien 
poot of de kop van dit dier wordt aan den v'ruchtboom 
opgehangen. 'De kop hijt in het hoofd van den dief en de 
poot gri]pt hem in het been,' waarna de dief in genoemde 
lichaainsdeelen hevige i>ijn zal krijgen. Hangt men het 
geheele geraamte van een leguaau in den boom, dan moet 
de dief sterven. " 

I think that I have another Mich oerot in my collection, 
No. 3269, which I found at Moenoeboela, a small village 
between Oimiioe and Koelawi It is a bunch of id]ock fibres 
which is doubled and shaped like the head of the mata kaoe 
from Ceram in Fig. 206. It is pierced by a jieg and a feather. 

In E. Central Celebes we meet with drawings and paint¬ 
ings on bast cloth articles of dre.ss which are likely to 
be based on a lizard iiuitive. In many cases these 
designs are either too simple, or they are so fanciful that 
it is impossible to tell which kind of lizard was the model. 
In the Ethn. Mus. of Weltevreden there are two head cloths. 
Nos. 8840 I and II, in all probability the same as figured 
by Adriani and Krvyt in Intern. Arch 1901. Both have 
all round the cloth a border with numerous animal figures 
of strange appearance some of which are likely to be 
representations of lizards. On the cloth No. 8840 I there 
is a figure with lateral projections recalling fins and this 
animal no doubt is a flying lizard (PI. XXII: 5). Numlwr 
4 of PI. XXII may be a lizard in spite oi its tail, the tip 
of which is decorated with a tuft. Numl>ers 15 and if) of the 
cloth No. 8840 II on PI. XXI, might be lizards if it w'ere 

' Varantu Sahatnr Ifditnnal n»te 
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not tor their ears. These and the tuft of the tail make me 
ttiiTilf of a horse as the model. Of course their feet with 
three toes are not those of a horse,' but considering the fact 
that all animal figures on this cloth hav’e three toes, even 
numbers 2 and 3 which are almost certain to represent buf¬ 
faloes, 15 and 16 might be horses after all. 

On an old head cloth from Ondae, No. 2455, there are 
a couple of very strange animal figures (PI. XX: 2, 3). Their 
body looks like that of an eel or a snake, the neck carries a 
triangular head and the legs are of fanciful shape. Instead 
of four legs, one of these wonderful animals has been provided 
with five legs. W’hat kind of animal they are meant to 
re])resent is impossible to tell at present. Among the animals 
f)f Celebes there is none that I can think of which could 
have served as a model.* 

Serpen! Moln e 

In the literature snake carvings are stated to have been 
found in some temides in the Kalaena \’alley, but what they 
were like we do not know since there are no illustrations 
and the reports are very short. Of the temple of hembong- 
pangi P. and 1 '. S.vr.vsin write on p. 229 of Vol. I: “Im 
Inneren wareu dieselbeii Skuljrturen wie in Manangalu, 
Krokodile mit Menschen oder Affen im Rachen, Schlangen 
und dergleichen aiigebracht." 

Aijri.\ni and Kri yt in Vol I, p. 289, of "De Bare’e- 
S])rekende Toradja's" .state as follows of the tenqdes of the 
.Saloe Maoge district on the Upper Kalaena, one of which 
was at Maboengka; “In de dorpstempels van Saloe Maoge 
vonden wij behalve krokodillen 00k slangen afgebeeld op de 
paladoeroe.* De kojjpen dezer dieren waren alle naar het 
Oosten gericht ...” Generally speaking serpent carvings 

* I’erliaps a f.inritul representatum of a centipede with its numerous 
feet Ud. note. 

• The central horizontal roof-Iwain of a Toradja honse, often cut into 
a heavy plank which carries the central i>ole supportinj; the ridgepole. 
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are scarce in the districts of the North Toradja. In the 
Tole village of Pangana one end of the ridge pole of a house 
was carved with the head of a snake, the other end with its 
tail (Fig. II R, S). The natives could not tell which kind of 
snake was illustrated, but in all probability it was a python. 
They declared that such carvings as the one shown in Fig. 
10 V was a snake’s tail. The likeness to the model is, how¬ 
ever, poor and not quite convnucing. 

From the big wooden coffin on I^indoe Island projected 
two carvings, a head on one end, a tail on the other, and 
these were stated to represent the head and tail of a python 
(Fig. 52 A). 

The key to the brass spiral head ornament called sang- 
gori may be the serpent motive. The piece illnstrated in 
Fig. 216 C with its border of scales is quite likely to be a 
representation of a snake. 

On a couple of bast cloth koemof, Nos. 2446 and 2447, 
from Ondae, E. Central Celebes, there are some variegated 
transversal figures looking like wriggling serpents. One of 
these has pointed ends, PI. XXVI; 2, the other is provided 
in one end with an annex, possibly a head, in the other 
with three short lines (PI. XXVI: i). If they are meant 
to represent snakes there is an animal in Celebes which I 
could think of as a model for them, a small snake with trans¬ 
versal stripes in blueish black and red, very much feared by 
the natives although it is not venomous. More than once I 
heard that the animal posses.sed two heads, one at each end, 
a belief evidently caused by its uniform thickness. In 
Koelaw'i the natives held it to be a bad sign if they met it 
when they went out in the morning. The only thing to do 
would be to return to the house, else the person was certain 
to meet with an accident. 

In his book "De West-Toradjas op Midden-Celebes” 
Kruyt in Vol. II, page 476, tells us that there are three 
kinds of snakes connected with the religious conceptions of 
the natives, the python, oele hawa, a black snake called 0^ 
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woeri, and ode pali or ode mbalara, the former name used 
by the Paloe and Koro Toradja, the latter by the Poso To- 
radja. Oele pali is the red and blac]^ snake with two "heads.” 
According to Kruyt its name means “holy, forbidden snake.” 
Its latin name is Cylindrophis rufus. Oubernatis states, 
page 635, that in India there is a snake called ahtrani which 
is believed to possess a head at either end of its body and 
which is worshipped as a holy animal. Whether this is Cy¬ 
lindrophis, or a typhlopid, I do not know. In the Dutch 
Hast Indies there is a typhlopid of olive-brown colour which 
like Cylindrophis is believed to have two heads, t. e. Typhlops 
kapaladua (kapala, head, dua, two in Malay). In Adhiani's 
Bare-e Dictionarj' there is not the w'ord oele mbalara, but a 
word majara, "slang, ongev. i M. lang, grijsgroen, die, naar 
het lieet, voor- en achteruit kan kruipen, waaruit wordt 
opgcmaakt dat zij twee koppen heeft; als men deze slang 
doorhakt, kruipt elke helft een verschillenden kant uit.” 
Judging by this statement it would seem as if ode pali and 
majara or oele mbalara were not the same animal. Possibly 
the latter is the above mentioned typhlopid, or it may be 
Typhlops lorenzi, which is greyish-green above with light 
olive-green lower surface. This species, however, is as yet 
only reported from Pulu Miang Besar, east off Borneo. 

In the l^thn. Museum of Weltevreden there are two koe- 
moe from Poso, Nos. 9203 and 9205, decorated w'ith painted 
designs among which are two snake-like animals about 
one metre in length (Fig. 132 A and C), in some respects 
recalling the winding figures of the two above Ondae koemoe. 
Both ends <jf the figure on No. 9203 (A) are about the same 
and have a small black tip. The figure of koemoe No. 9205 
is a little different (C). One end has a tiny tail, the other a 
small stalked oval thing, the meaning of which is not clear. 
There are no scales, and the distribution of the colours is 
quite different from that used for the snake-like figures of 
the Ondae koemoe. Possibly we have here conventions 
which have departed so far from the snake motive that they 
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have lobt most of their likeness to it or the key motive is 
another one. A land planarian might have been the motive. 
Such animals live in Celebes and have a habit of flinging out 
their stomach which is armed with stinging bristles. 

Dragon Motive 

The naga or dragon motive seems only to be used as a 
decoration on objects made of wood and horn. Such are 
sword hilts and omsical instruments. Possibly also certain 
gable adornments as found on houses and temples are based 
on this motive. In the foregoing I have mentioned that 
an odd carv’ed board often pn)ject.s beyond the ridge pole 
at the gables (I'ig. ii). Among these boards there are some 
which undoubtedb’ represent animals, or rather the heads of 
animals. P. and P'. ,S.\r. 4 Sin brought home the odd gable 
adornments of the decayed temple of Tonabo on the eastern 
shore of Lake Poso. The tw<» boards are carved into an 
animal like a lizard or crocodile (I'lg. 12). Muyi'.r and 
RiCHTr.R who illustrate one of the hoards call attention to 
its likeness to the Lophura lizard which lives in 1 C Central 
Celebes. They .say on p. yj: "lias Mittelbrett stellt ein lang- 
gestrecktes Tier, scheinbar ein Reptil mit Beincn und 
Riickenkamm dar. Der Kopf mit deni langgcstreckten 
Halse lasst an eine Pndechse denken und der Hogen unter 
deni li^nterkiefer speziell an ein Tier, wie Lophura amboinensis 
Schlosser, die an die.ser Stelle Kehlsack hat." There is, 
however, a jiossibility of this carving being connected with 
the so-called naga figures as met with at many places in the 
Blast Indian archipelago as an odd gable adornnient on 
temples and other important structures. The material at 
my dispo.sal is unfortunately insufficient to make this clear. 
Possiblj" gable adornments wlrich more or less recall an ani¬ 
mal’s head, for instance that of a horse, are naga coni'en- 
tions which have departed very far from the key motive. 
In Figs. 10 and ii several such carved boards are illustrated, 
but also in this case my material is too limited. If we com- 
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pare these gable adoniments with the wooden bar of certain 
zithers from Central and NE. Celebes, my surmise will 
perhaps ajipear less unli^cely (Fig. 241). Fig. 59 shows 
the bar of a zither from Foso, now in the Berlin Mu- 
•seiim f. Viilkerkuiule, No. I c 385QO b. As mentioned in 
the foregoing it is without a doubt a conventionalized 
uaga which has its head to the right in the figure. Of 
this type are perhaps also the heads of the two geso geso 
as illustrated in Fig. 60 A and B. A clear naga represen¬ 
tation .shows tlie how of a rebab from Kadomboekoe (Fig. 
242). The conventionalized head with its big scales and 
its crest of good workmanship con\ey an impression of 
this piece not being a Toradja car\-ing. It strongly recalls 
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^Hindoo art. The coiled tail of the naga 
serves for a handle. 

In the districts of the North Toradja 
I some sword hilts are met with which are 
carved to represent the head of a reptile 
(Fig. oi)- Other very conventional two 
cleft hilts which do not much look like the 
head of an animal are all the same supposed 
to be based on the crocodile motiv'e (Figs. 
85 B, 86 B and F. 87 B, C, E, F). As to the 
former kind it would seem as if the key 
motive were the crocodile. The native name 
in Bare-e for such a hilt as seen in Fig. 91 B 
is according to Adriani and Kri'YT pe- 
ngoedjoe garanggo, “als de bek van een kroko- 
dil.” Ngoedjoe means jaw, garanggo, croco¬ 
dile in Bare-e. There are, how-ever, certain 
characters in these carvings which do not fit 
in w'ith a crocodile. As a rule the whole 
head or a great portion of it is carved with 
scales recalling those of a lizard or a fish. 
In some specimens also the neck is covered 
with scales. As is well known a crocodile 
has no scales. Most hilts of this kind have 
along the middle line of the head and the 
throat a crest of varying height, another 
feature irrelevant to a crocodile but not 
foreign to naga conventions. Besides, these 
heads have not at all the shape of a croco¬ 
dile head, but some of them rather much 
recall the head of a python. 

As to the two cleft hilts with legs set 
wide apart I was unable to discover a 
single sword hilt being an intermediate 


Fig 24.2 Bow in the shape of a naga Leiden Mus No 1300/0 Ka- 
doniboekoe, E Central Celebes 
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form between this type 
and that representing 
a reptile’s head, but 
all the same I am in¬ 
clined to believe that 
they are naga con¬ 
ventions. The I^eideu 
Museum possesses a 
bronze naga with a 
wide open gape recalling that of the sword hilts (Tig. 243). 
It is the top part of a staff used in divine service and 
in processions. 



Mr 243 — Bronre naga at the summit of 

a staff used in divine service and process¬ 
ions. Leiden Mus No 1403/3329 


Toad and Frog Motive 

These motives appear to be very scarce. I have seen 
them only on the two To Lampoe head cloths in the museum 
of Weltevreden, Nos. 8840 1 (PI. XXII) and 8840 II (PI. 
XXI). Numbers 10, ii, and 14 of the latter plate in all 
probability are toads, and number i seems to be a frog. 
Possibly a Racophorus species has served as a model. 
Among the numerous forms as shown on PI. XXII there is 
one, number 12, which judging by the shape of its body is 
a representation of a toad. 

Son-vertebrate Animals as Motives 
Non-vertebrate animals are seldom used as motives and 
seem to be confined chiefly to the Kalaena Valley and the 
eastern part of Central Celebes. On the head cloth No. 
8840 II in Weltevreden there are some figures which in all 
probability are representations of insects. PI. XXI' 12 no 
doubt shows an attempt at picturing a flying insect. Number 
13 is a long apteran insect recalling an ant, or rather a ter¬ 
mite. The artist, however, has provided each of its six legs 
with three toes. What animal he had in view when he drew 
the one shown in PI. XXI: 4 is not easy to guess, since he 
endowed it with two pairs of fore-legs and the same number 
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of hind-legs. The form of the body intimates, however, that 
it is meant to represent an insect in spite of its rather fanciful 
shape. Another puzzling figure is number 5 of the same plate. 
It might be a spider, or a crab, but I have no reliable record 
of the latter animal being used as a motive. Certainly the 
headman of Onoe, Tole district, suggested that the lateral 
hooks of a tai gandja were the jaws or the pincers of a crab, 
but I do not think it would be safe to attach great importance 
to this statement. 

Adriani and Kri'YT publish a figure which they call 
peboengka, “als een kreeft," but there is nothing at all 
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Fig 244 — Designs on bast cloth articles of dress A, B, "prkarama 

mbiiehttka,' als de poten %an een spin (as the feet of a spider) C, "prkan 
nta'a ttgauga,' als de scharen san een schorpioeu (as the pincers 
of a scorpion) 


recalling that animal. It seems to me more like a buffalo 
head convention. It would not be wdse to accept eveiy 
statement delivered by native informants as to the meaning 
of figures and ornaments. Sometimes an answer is dictated 
by a desire to please the person who questions, or the native 
does not like to tell a foreigner what he knows, or he is 
unable to answer a question but prefers to improvise an 
answer instead of confessing ignorance. I know by my own 
experience that you may have the same number of answers 
to a question as the number of the native informants, which 
means that in the end you do not know what to believe. A 
native of Koelawi, for instance, said to me that a certain 
design was called iorond, the native word for young girl. 
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Another person was positive about this design being a repre¬ 
sentation of a forest plant. Adriani and Kruyt illustrate 
exactly the same design twice op the coloured plates of 
"De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s.” The text accompanying 
one of these designs states it to be called Toebi ntjambira, 
"halve vakjes,” the other says it is called Petra mbojo, "als 
de bladeren v'an bamboe.” After all none of these state¬ 
ments may be correct. 

I have never seen a representation of a spider, but 
Adrian! and Krtyt rejiroduce several symmetrical designs 
which they refer to the spider motive, but it is difficult 
to see how they could be based on this motive (Fig. 244 A, 
B). The authors also reproduce a nice little design taken 
from painted bast cloth (Fig. 244 C). The text says it 
is called Pekasi nta'a ttganga, “als de scharen van een 
schori)ioen.” I verv much doubt that this design took its 
l>attern from that ammal. It much more recalls the buffalo 
ears with a fringe of hair of certain buffalo head conventions. 

Centipede Motive 

This motive was observed in drawings and paintings on 
bast cloth articles of dress and drawn in charchoal on walls 
of temples and houses. Possibly certain parts of the body of 
a centipede were carved on walls of some temples and houses. 

Ill the temple of Boladangko, Koelawi, I saw a couple 
of very simple charcoal drawings representing centipedes 
(Figs, no F, 245 C), but on the whole the centipede was of 
little consequence in Koelawi as well as in Fipikoro as a 
motive in drawings and paintings. 

In 1C. Central Celebes the centipede motive seems to be 
more important judging by some bast cloth articles of dress 
in the j)o.ssession of the museum of Weltevreden. On a head 
cloth from the Poso district. No. 0205 (PI. XXXVI; i—6) 
there are numerous centipedes with large jaws and bent 
legs. Between the two big venomous jaws there is a little 
triangle or some other figure, certainly meant to represent 
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the other organs of the head. As a rule the body of the ani¬ 
mal is jointed, but there are exceptions to this as seen on 
PI. XXXVI: I. On a head cloth. No. 8599 in Weltevreden, 
Java, originating in “Midden-Celebes,” no doubt in the 
eastern part of this area, there is a plain centipede figure the 
head of which is indicated by its big jaws only which continue 
in the contour line of the body (Fig. 245 B). On another 
head cloth from the To Lampoe, in the private possession 
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*45 — Centipede motive A, on a To I,ampoe head cloth in pnvate 
possession. B, on a head cloth from "Midden-Celebes” in Mus Weltvredeii. 
Java. No 8399. C, drawing in charcoal in the village of Boladangko, 

Koelani 


of a Dutchman, there was a strange animal possibly meant 
to represent a centipede (Fig. 245 A). 

On the above mentioned head cloth No. 8599 from 
“Midden-Celebes" as well as on three other such cloths from 
Poso, Nos. 9204, 9205 and 9206 in Weltevreden, there are 
some symmetrical figures in all probability based on the 
centipede motive (Fig. 132 F—K). The design in question 
generally consists of a central check from the sides and cor¬ 
ners of which hooks of various shapes project. It can hardly 
be doubted that the triangles resting on the sides of the 
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checks and ending in two hooks curving outwardly as seen 
on Fig. 132 F, G, and H are buffalo head conventions, since 
in one of these, F, the buffalo's eye§ are shown. The designs 
projecting from the corners of the checks are likely to be far 
advanced centipede conventions. A cursory glance at these 
designs might convey the impression that they are petonoe 
conventions, especially because of the two small triangles 
immediately below the hooks as seen in F and H, but left 
out in G and /, which might be analogous to the ears of the 
buffalo head carvings on a wall board in the Toro Temple 
(Fig. 24). The shape of the hooks in question, however, as 
well as the stalk from which they project is foreign to all 
buffalo head conventions that I have seen, but they recall 
rather much the jaws of the centipede conventions as shown 
on Plate XXXVT; i—6. Such a small black triangle as the 
one seen between the hooks of some of the supposed centipede 
conventions in question are also found on some of the repre¬ 
sentations of these animals on PI. XXXVI. 

The jaws and legs of a centipede no doubt also are used 
as a motive in sculptural art although this has been over¬ 
looked by earlier investigators in Celebes. Among the wood¬ 
en shingles carved at the upper end there was in the temple 
of Siwongi, Tobakoe, one which was stated to represent the 
jaws of a centipede (Fig. 8 U), another, a leg of this animal 
(Fig. 8 V). .Some temples and occasionally houses in N\V. 
Central Celebes have shingles carved at the bottom with 
two hooks (Fig. g D, O), or each of two shingles has a hook, 
the two together making the pair (Fig. 9 A, C, E—I, K, L). 
These carvings to a certain degree recall buffalo head con¬ 
ventions and have in the literature been called horns, but 
I think this is a mistake. In my Swedish book ‘T Celebes 
Obygder,” 1921, I called attention to the fact that the 
natives have a tendency of seeing buffalo horns in almost 
every curved line or figure. In the village of Boladangko, 
Koelawi, the natives said, however, that this kind of hook 
did not rei)resent horns, but my informants could not tpll 
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A u, U, b. C, c. d, c, i; -S, I 2 . T 7 . A -C , f h, i IS 
1 1^ — Centipede motive A, head of a centipede drawn by the 

\Miter, B—S, on bast cloth articles. T- Z, f -h, Aj C|, on wtiod B -<t, 
kormoe, Wcltevredcn No C1205. H, J» td No <>204, K, I*, td No 9206, 
L M. O, id No 9205 N, R, S, id No 8599, T Oimpoe (Fig q, O), 
SuNongl (Fig 9 T>) V, Holapapoe (Fig g A), W, id (b^ig 9 C), X, Siwongi 
(Fig « IT); Y, Soengkoe (Fig 9 F), Z, 01 nii>oe (Fig 9 I). f. id (Fig 9 K). 
g. Siwongl (Fig 8 V), h ('.impoe (ing 9 H), A„ Soungkoe (IMg 9 U). 

Bi Winatoe (Fig 9 fi), C^. (Umpoe (Fig 9 
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what they were meant to be. Several reasons speak in favour 
of the theory that the hooks in question are not buffalo 
horns. There are one or possibily *two motives recalling a 
buffalo head convention which might be taken into consider¬ 
ation. The horns with which the bottom of the shingles 
are carved have some features which do not tally very well 
with buffalo horns. The former have often a narrow base 
(Fig. 9 H, I, 14, not met with in representations of buffalo 
horns, but not foreign to designs based on the centipede 
motive, the jaws of this animal having a narrow basal part, 
the joint. A remarkable trait in these carvings is the absence 
of a representation of ears. Shingles carved with buffalo 
head conventions like those of the temple of Tedeboi, Kampi, 
as illustrated in F'ig. 5, show horns as well as ears. Between 
the shingles with hooks there is occasionally a shingle carved 
with a pair of smaller hooks, or with a circular figure. If the 
cur\ ings in (piestion were buffalo conventions this part of 
them would correspond to the neck which seems to be 
absurd. The circular figures likely rei)re.sent a human head. 
The central shingle in Fig. 9 shows not only a human head 
but also the arms and nipples, jjresuniably of a woman. 
This recalls certain hooks from Bada car\ ed with a woman 
standing between the horns of a bull, which figure was 
identified by Mr. Horon as Durga, but of course this does 
not i)reclude the possibility of the hooks of the temple 
shingles being rejiresentations of centipede jaws and not of 
buffalo horns. The original motive is not unlikely to have 
suffered from transmutations in such a far off district as 
Tobakoe. 

When I comjiared the temple shingles of Siwongi and 
of a temple at Gimpoe with the centipede designs as drawn 
and painted on bast cloth articles of dress in E. Central 
Celebes I arrived at the conclusion that the key design of 
the shingles was the jaws and legs of a centipede. In Fig. 
246 I have illustrated the c'entipede motive on bast cloth 
articles (B—S) and in wood carvings (T—Z, f, g, h, Aj—Ci). 
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PLAKT MOTIVES 

With one exception, a 4-part flower design, plant 
motives seem to be scarce in the art of the North Toradja. 
On the coast where the local native culture is strongly influ¬ 
enced by that of Boegi settlers, we meet with trail and leaf 
designs which in all probability are foreign to the native 
art of Celebes. 

Adriani and Kruyt reproduce several designs as found 
on painted bast cloth articles which are stated to be repre¬ 
sentations of the flowers, leaves, and fruits of sundry plants, 
but the likeness to the supi>osed models in many cases is 
so small that I cannot help doubting that the explanations 
offered are always correct. 

Whole trees or plants do not seein to have been pictured 
by native artists in the districts inhabited by North Toradja 
tribes. Never did I see a palm, a banana plant, or any 
other typical plant used as a motive. There is, however, 
a single exception to this, a woodcut on tlie outside of the 
house of the maraiika malolo in the village of I’eana repre¬ 
senting a tree (Fig. 17 K). From the trunk pairs of nearly 
symmetrical branches with leaves and flowers emanate. 
Like the rest of the woodcuts adorning this house it conveys 
an impression of being made by some foreigner and not by 
a native of the district. The editors have shown Fig. 17 K 
to Professor H. Smith of Uppsala who declared the tree to 
be a Buddhist symbol, t. e. a Bodhi tree with railing. It is 
the asvattha (Ficus religiosa) under which Buddha w'as sitting 
when he attained the stage of Perfect Illumination. This 
design is not unparalleled in Celebes. The Mohammedan 
raja Ponto of Bolaang Itang on the north coast of N. Celebes 
had a very choice betel box made in 1917 which he gave 
to the writer of this book. All fields of the box and its 
cover are overlaid with plaited work made of white and 
black beads, white beads forming small regular trees standing 
nic'ely out against the black background (Fig. 247 B). If 
we compare them with the Bodhi trees of the old Buddhist 
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coins as shown on Foucher’s plate I facing page 17 of his 
book "Beginnings of Buddhist Art” (Fig. 247 A) it can 
hardly be doubted that the trees on the betel box are Bodhi 
trees with railing. It is an interesting proof of the vital 
powers and the expansibility of the Hindoo symbols and 
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Ki^ 247 — Jiodhi trees v^ith A> on old Buddhist coins. B, net¬ 

work of bea<Is on a betel boN from Bolaang Itang, N Celebes, made in 

1917 


ideas that a design the key of which refers to a legend more 
than 2000 years old, is a living reality this very day. 

Possibly it is the Bodht tree with railing which was used 
in decorating the handle of the boat lute, ketjapi (Fig. 61 B) 
which was acquired in Koelawi but stated to have come from 
the districts in the south. In addition this instrument has 
in both ends fine trail and leaf designs. 
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The large flat head of a rebab from Kadomboekoe in 
E. Central Celebes is carved with a nice trail and leaf design 
(Fig. Co C) and the bottom of the sounding box is adorned 
with a fine 4-part leaf ornament recalling a swastika (Fig. 
Co D). In the village of Biro, Tobakoe, I noticed in the 
temple on a wall board an old and worn carving of rather 
poor execution which I think should be interpreted as a 
trail and leaf design (Fig. 18 B). On a club of good work¬ 
manship used in making bast cloth, which I bought in Boe- 
joempondoli, a Bada colony near Eake Poso, there is a nice 
trail and leaf design around the top of the handle as well 
as on the lower i)art of the handle (Fig. 71). Another 
ornament of this kind but of poor execution is found on a 
wooden hook from Kantewoe (Fig. C2 A). In all probability 
these designs were made after a foreign pattern and are not 
original with the natives I have called North Toradja, even 
if the artist was such a native, which is likel)* in the case 
of the wooden hook from Kantewoe and the plain woodcuts 
of the Biro temple board. 

The only objects for which really elegajit ajid artistic 
trail and leaf designs ha\’e Ijeen u.sed are the sheaths and 
hilts of swords and knives as well as a breast ornament (Fig. 
215). A common design on sheaths and hilts are three 
4-part flowers connected by a wreath (Fig. 257; 12 ig). 
As seen in the tables of desigiis the motive varies a good 
deal. Another trail and leaf design is composed of a series 
of 4-part flowers the petals of which are twisted like a 
swastika (Fig. 2C2: 15). The flowers on the flanks of such 
a row have three petals of ordinary size, but the fourth one 
which connects it with the next flow'er and is common to 
both flowers, is smaller, and in some cases it has lost its 
character of a petal which gives to the design the appearance 
of being composed of a series of central circles between two 
files of petals or leaves (Fig. 262:14,16). Possibly the design 
shown in number 17 of Fig. 262 is a still more convention¬ 
alized design of this kind. 
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Sword hilts have the same, or similar trail and leaf 
designs as the sheaths (Fig. 257: 12—19). On a sword hilt 
from Kantewoe (Fig. 257: 20) there is a kind of winding 
ornament, a central wave line flanked by alternating short 
lines ending in a hook. Possibly this design is allied to that 
found on a bamboo box for lime acquired in Koelawi (Fig. 
loi. Fig. 269: 6, 7). 

The above described plant motives seem only to be used 
in sculptural art. I have not met with them on painted 
articles, in embroideries, applique work, or plaited work. 

Another design which recalls leaves is not seldom seen 
on carved objects made of wood or horn. Mostly thej* are 
elli])tic figures ranged in single or double rows as shown 
in numbers ii—14 of Fig. 252 and 18—21 of Fig. 259. The 
natives, howe\ er, do not see leaves in these figures. They 
call them laltnga, ears. The two ellipses in Fig. 30 B, for 
instance, were stated to be ears. 

IKASIMATE MOTIVES 

During my sojourn in Central Celebes I saw but few 
atteinps at jjicturing dead objects. They were found on 
wooden shingles and on gable adornments projecting from 
the roof-tree of some temjdes Besides these carvings I saw 
on a bridge near the village of Toewa north of Koelawi a 
drawing in charcoal representing a so-called woentja tree 
(Fig. 119 0 ). 

Among the carvings adorning the gables there were 
some which were stated to represent weapons such as spear¬ 
heads in lyindoe and Biro ll'ig. 10 A), the blade of a chopping 
knife in Peana (Ing. 10 B, P'ig. ii H). Among the shingles 
of the roof of the Siwongi temple carved in their upper end 
there were some figures which were supposed to represent a 
house, weapons, etc. (Fig. 8). The shingle g in Fig. 8 was 
stated to be a house in the village of Sakedi in the Paloe 
Valley. How this can be possible is difficult to see. The 
likeness refers perhaps to some detail of the house in question. 
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TJie figure b was suggested to be a spear-head, a, a spear¬ 
head resting on the horns of a buffalo. The similarity with 
a spear-head is, however, rather small, no spear-heads that 
I have seen possessing lateral projections. Fig. e was stated 
to be a sword hilt which seems reasonable. When the 
natives said that the figure shown in / represented two 
sword hilts, I cannot help doubting that this statement is 
correct. That the figure shown in d is supposed to be the 
top of the sheath of a chopping knife seems more plausible. 
The square standing on one comer, 1 ', was supposed to be 
one of the designs often used on women’s bamboo head 
rings called tali waloe. 

The cross is a motive occasionaWy nsed 'b'y lYve "SortYv 
Toradja, but it is so scarce that it is not likely to be original 
with these natives. In the Paloe Valley and in Koelawi I 
obtained some few articles of dress and adjuncts of dress 
with simple embroideries in cross-stitch made with imported 
silver thread on imported cotton cloth. It seems quite likely 
that these crosses refer to the Christian cross and they may 
be imitations of European embroideries (Figs. 169 and 170). 
Some bast cloth tunics from Benahoe and Rampi are adorned 
with small crosses in applique work (Fig. 174 B, PI. EXIV). 
Besides the small crosses with four red arms on a white cir¬ 
cular background (Fig. 174 Bi), there are bigger ones of 
exactly the same shape but with eight arms (Fig. 174 B:), 
and others, a little different, with eight white arms on a 
red, circular background. That these crosses are not allied 
to the crosses made with cross-stitch is evident. They may 
be Buddhist symbols. They recall the variant of the Wheel 
of Law as figured on Foucher’s Plate i, C . 

MOTIVES TAKEE FBOM MATURE 

The North Toradja do not seem to take any motives 
from the landscape with its mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
etc., or from such phenomena as thunder, rain, and rain¬ 
bow, but stars, the sun, and the moon may be regarded as 
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having been used as motives by them. Black or red bast 
cloth tunics in Bada and adjacent districts are decorated 
with stars made of mica powder (Fig. 177 B), but 1 do not 
know for certain that the natives themselves interpret these 
designs as representations of stars. Adrian: in his Bare-e 
Dictionary states that lipa ndapehetoe’e means “een sarong 
met sterren versierd. ’ ’ This, however, does not refer to designs 
on bast cloth sarongs made by the natives of Central Celebes, 
who do not know the art of weaving, but to a special kind 
of woven sarong of Boegi make and pattern called lipa, which 
is a Boegi word. Beioe'e means star in Bare-e. 

On some bast cloth kaemoe as made by the Poso and 
Koio Totadja there is a design composed of a great number 
of radially arranged lines, often in groups of four lines. The 
rays are one-coloured (I'ig. 133 B), or groups of black rays 
will alternate with groups of red ones (Fig. 133 A). The 
figures of koemoe No. 17580 in Weltevreden’s Museum are 
combined with four pairs of projections recalling buffalo 
horn conventions (Fig. 133 B). Another koemoe in the .same 
Museum, Xo. 9206, is decorated with a design of concentric 
variegated rings with a dot in the middle. The outermost 
ring has a fringe of slightly curving groups of lines (Fig. 
133 C). That these designs really are representations of 
the sun 1 cannot prove. In Bada some natives said that such 
figures were suns, but it would not be safe, I think, to 
attach too much importance to such a statement as this. 

The moon is a motive veo' seldom used in the districts 
of the Xorth Toradja in spite of the fact that the moon 
seems to be quite important to their religious ideas. At the 
time of my sojourn in their districts the natives still payed 
great attention to the phases of the moon. In Kantewoe, 
for instance, the celebration of a feast called soesa depended 
on the appearance of the moon. The two woentja feasts which 
I attended in Koelawi were held when the moon was full. 

The most attractive of the phases of the moon certainly 
is the new moon which in the tropics lies like a boat on the 
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water with a high stem and stern. I know of but a single 
example of the moon being pictured, a wooden shingle in 
the temple of Siwongi which, according to my native in¬ 
formant, was carved on its upper end with a new moon 
(Fig. 8: Z). In some temples there was a wooden figure which 
looked like a sickle or a new moon, from which depended a 
row of tongues, but considering the fact that the natives 
called such a carving alo, hornbill, it is not likely to be a 
representation of the moon all the more as the hornbill in 
the conception of the natives is a lucky bird. 

A B 
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Fig 2|S — /cnliac figures A on tlu ^tom sock of a Kuildh.i statue 
from Muaiig Fang, Siam It. \^ooilcut the wall of thi. house (»f the 
iRadtiian of Peaua. N\V Central CcIcIks 

Here I wish to mention a woodcut winch 1 observed 
on the house of the maradtka tiialolo of Peana, the same on 
which was found the liodhi tree with railing, and which 
the natives could not explain (Fig. 17 G and Fig 248 H). 
If we compare it with the zodiac as found on the socle of 
a Buddha statue from Muang Fang in Siam which Bock 
pictures in his book ' Im Reiche der weis-sen lilejihanten,” 
it can hardly be doubted that the Peana figure is a somewhat 
simplified zodiac (Fig. 248 A). 

OBNAMENTS THE KEY TO WHICH IS UNKNOWN 

In this group belong designs composed of rows of dots, 
hatchures, a network of small checks, as well as certain 
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curved, wavy, circular, and spiral lines. To this group of 
ornaments I think such straight-lined figures as squares, 
rectangles, triangles, and hour-glasses should be referred, 
which seldom occur single but as a rule are ranged in rows 
so as to form ornamental bands. The development of this 
kind of ornamentation can easily be followed on painted 
bast cloth articles of dress as well as on some bamboo ob¬ 
jects. A broad area will be segmented into several fields 
and these subdivided by means of straight lines into smaller 
fields. This may be repeated several times. If parallel 
lines only are used we get a series of parallel bands, and if 
these are crossed by lines at right or oblique angles rows 
of squares and rectangles, or rhombs and rhomboids are 
obtained, which are quite common designs. Very often 
squares etc. are subdivided by means of diagonals into four 
triangles, or by means of a cross, into four small squares. 
Very often squares, etc. are divided into eight triangles by 
diagonals in addition to a cross. 

In many cases lines are doubled which makes the geo¬ 
metrical figures stand our more clearly. This effect is 
increased by painting triangles or squares etc. in different 
colours. In this way a series of new figures is obtained such 
as hour-glasses and propeller-shaj^ed figures as well as numer¬ 
ous geometric figures ranged in bands which it is not ne¬ 
cessary to refer to a certain kej' design. The possibility is, 
however, not precluded that similar geometric figures in a 
certain case refer to a si>ecial key design. Kri'yt, for in¬ 
stance, on the plates of “De Bare’e-Sprekende Toradja’s” 
states that certain geometric figures represent the claws of 
a dog, the bones of a serpent, a sprider in his house, etc. 
(Fig. 249), but it is impossible to see any likeness with the 
model in many cases. I have pointed out in the foregoing 
that the trustworthiness of statements made by native 
informants often is open to doubt. It is not often that a 
native when questioned answers as candidly as did a man 
in Koelawi whom I asked about the meaning of some de- 
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signs on a bast cloth tunic. He replied; “How can I know 
what the women do?” To paint figures on bast cloth is 
women’s work, you see. Certainly it would require a much 
more thorough study in the field than I had the opportunity 
of making to unravel the meaning which may be hidden 
in some of the geometric designs. At present 1 can only 
call attention to a few figures. 




After \DRlt*ri and Kartr 


Fif; i\i) — (ieoruetne straight-lined figures according to .\I>K1\XI and 
KRtitT m Bure-e language called A, piburkaka, ' als cen spin in haar 
huis (as a spider in tais house), fi, pewih asoc, "als de klauiten taneen 
hond” (as the claws of a dog), C, pcwvcknc ncic "als de beenderen van 
een slang" (as the Iroms of a snake) 


Triangles of various shajjes occur on different objects. 
Some are equilateral, others, isoscele.s, either high or low, 
others, scalene. Of the latter some have a right angle, in 
others all angles are different. Thus the variety in the 
triangles is very great, presumably a consequence of different 
origin. 









Van Nouhuys, for instance, in his paper has shown that 
certain triangular figures on batik and bamboo are likely 
to represent fringes. No doubt his explication is applicable 
to the designs on certain bast cloth articles of dress from 
Ondae. On a koemoe No. 2492, there is a transversal broad 
field with two rows of high, equilateral triangles which are 
likely to be a copy of the so-called toempal kafala design of 
imported Javanese sarongs (PI. XXIV; i, 6). On another 
Ondae koemoe No. 2445, a toempal kapala design is repeated 
in all broad transversal fields of the garment (PI. XXV; i). 
Possibly the key to the high pointed triangles surroundijig 
the bamboo flutes of Ondae is the toempal kapala design 

In the foregoing I have shown that certain triangles 
have for their key the female genitals (Fig. 230). 

The hour-glass ornament is a rather common one. It 
is used for instance for the tah enoe of Koelawi and Pipikoro 
(P*ig. 183), but the natives did not know anything about the 
meaning of the design in question. An almost identical 
design occurs with various peoples in widely separated parts 
of the world such as China, Greece, Africa, and .Sibiria. In 
the New World it is found among the Indians of Canada, 
in South America it is often used on pottery. 

The similarity of the designs occuring in all these places 
is so striking that one might be tempted to believe that thej' 
have an origin in common, but I think such a conclusion 
would be unwarranted and too rash. Such a comparatively 
simple design as this one is quite likely to have been con¬ 
structed independently at many places. 

On painted bast cloth articles of dress from Central 
Celebes we are able to follow a series of ornaments beginning 
with a single file of squares and ending in a sequence of 
hour-glasses, but it is quite possible that there are other 
ones along which the same result has been reached in other 
places. W. Hein, for instance, has shown that in Borneo 
the picture of a human form may be conventionalized until 
it assumes the shape of an hour-glass, and NordknskiSed 
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in his Comp. Ethn. Studies, Vol. VIII, p. 95, shows that 
the Aymara Indians have on their weavings changed the 
double-headed eagle of the Habsburgs into such a simple 
ornament as an hour-glass. Certainly there are many more 
such examples as these. I have only wished to point out 
how difficult it is to judge of the meaning of various simple 
geometric designs if the w'hole series of evolution is not 
known. 
















Map 3. — Places ta Central CdebeW****d by the writer. 
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1 IK -711 JK<jj>bs ou Kuunl ubjLi.ti> 









O L o S S A K Y 


Ahe, Hare-f language, {•arinont like a short cloak with open shies mack- 
of painted bast cloth, which the lioys wear at the initiation feast 
It is also used for the parcels rontainini; the bones of the dead at 
the commemoration feast in their honour. 

Ahe, Kantewoe. cylindrical garment used for tarrying purposes, etc 
Ahfram, Sanskrit, snake or Typhioptd belived to possess two heads, one 
at either end of liis body. 

A In, Celebes hornbill 
AM)iiiang, Boegi language, horse 

llalnru»a, Malay hah, swine, lima, deer The curving tusks ol the upjier 
jaw of the male pierce the iiide 

Ualalnenggir, halalnetniki, Koelawi, Paloe Valiev, etc, brass spiral head¬ 
dress fur men 

Haha, Indonesia, magic perforniancc for instance in order to cure a sick, 
person 

lianila, Hare-c, water-buffalo. Bos bubaliis 

batoetw, KiH'lawi, Kantewoe, etc. bag for keeping betel nuts, chalk, 
gambir, etc 

Henta/a, Pcana. Paloe \'allej, accessory temple 
Delut'i, Marc e language, star. 

BiHgAu, Central Celebes, dishes plaited of rattan, bamlioo, jiandan leaves, 
etc 

Bit ue, Malay, Barc-e language, soot. 

Uodht, Sanskrit, the .supreme knowledge Bndhi tree, J-'icus religiosa. 

Diah, Boegi language, ear {rendants 

Djara, Koelawi, horse 

Djaran, Javanese, horse 

Djarang, Maka.ssar language, horse 

Dorta, Celebes, large bra-ss dishes Juiports 

Duk-duk, mask from (laiellc Pcnin,sula. northeastern coast of New Pom- 
mern. 

Gala, Bare-e and other languages in Celebes, from the Boegi gelaitg, brass 
Garanggo, Bare-c, crocodile 

Geso geio. Central Celebes, instrument with one or two strings, a resonator 
made from a gourd, a coconut shell, or of wood, played with a bow 
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Goema, Koclawi, Faloe Valley, etc, aword, Bare-e language, sheath. 

Gongga, Bare-e language, necklace 

Halth, Koelawi, Kautewoe, women's tunic. 

Halth enoe, Koelawi, cape plaited of beads. 

Hepoe, Napoe, bag for keeping betel nuts, chalk, gambit, etc 
Hongko, Koelawi, cap, helmet 

Hongko tonoe tonoe, or Sougko tondoe iondoe. Central Celebes, wicker-work 
helmet with large horns mostly made of sheet-brass 
Jdjoek, Malay, black fibres from the spathes of the sugar palm, Arenga 
saccarlfera. 

Ike tke, Celebes, atone mallets used in making bast cloth 
Katn, Malay, covering for the lower part of the body 
Kamirupa, Sanskrit. Some animals in Hindoo tales were capable of 
changing their form as suited them best 
Karatoe, Central Celebes, cup-shaped drum. 

Karbau, Malay, water-buffalo. Bos bubalus 

Keljapt, boat lute The name is according to Mkvkr and RicuTKK derived 
from the Sanskrit words kaSShapa, kaSShapt vina 
Kebo, Javanese, buffalo. Bos bubalus 
Ken, Bare-e language, Malay, Ams, dagger 
Kimbnso, Bare-e, lizard, Varanus Salvator 

ffobth, Bare-e language, bamboo sword with a hilt of horn, used m a 
religious performance in the temple 
Koeda, Malay, horse 

Kaelaloek, Lojnang, K Celebes, brass spiral, man's head dress (Kki’vt) 

Koemoe, Koelawi, cyhndrical garment used for carrying purposes, etc 

Langka daioe, Ondae, kind of woven cloth 

Lemba, Bare-e language, Mon, woman’s tunic 

Lenda, Bare-e language, cock’s-comb, crest on a sword hilt 

Lobo, Koelawi, Kantewoe, etc, temple 

Logo game, Boegi language, played with some pieces of coconut shell and 
a couple of sticks. 

Magaoe, title of the native chief of Koelawi 

Majara, Bare-e language, possibly Typhlops lorcnzl, or T kapaladua See 
Oele pah 

Mapasaoe, magical performance recorded by v HuK\hi,i, from Mooeton 
on the northern coast of Tomini Bay 
Maradtka malolo, title of the native chief of Feona. 

Mata kaoe, Ceram, Ambon, charms believed to frighten tliicvis from 
stealing fruit from the trees. 

Mbeo, Bare-e, buffalo. Bos bubalus 

Mogenie, Napoe, wooden human figure in one of the temples of the village 
of Itomba. 
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Moraego, Koelawi, Kantcwoe, etc., round dance for men and unmarried 
women. 

Naga, Sanskrit, snake. 

Ndarando djoenja, Bare-e language, man's head cloth decorated with 
designs representing buffalo horns. 

Ndasttnbtra, Bare-e language, man's head cloth painted with stripes of 
yellow and red 
Ngoedjoe, Bare-e, jaw. 

Njara, Bare-e, horse. 

Nompt, Koelawi, Kantewoe, Bada, Xapue, Bare-e language, native black, 
like India Ink, fragrant and rather sticky. From the nompt tree, 
according to Aijkiani. 

Oela rompo, man's first head cloth of painted bast cloth 
Oele mhtUara, Bare-e language, possibly Typhlops lorenzi, or T kapaladua 
Sec Oelf pall 

Oele pah, Koelawi, etc , ominous small snake which the natives say has 
two beads, one at each end of the body, Cvhndinphts rufus. 

Oeroe, Koelawi, see mala kaoc 

Onlja, Koelawi, wild groving mango the caustic sap of which is used in 
tattooing 

J’aladorroe, Bare-e, centr<il r<«)f lieam of a native house, often a hca\> 
plank, in the temples adorned with carvings On the paladoeroe 
the central pole supporting the ndgcpolc rested 
Palape, Koelawi, Kantewoe, etc, man's squatting mat 
Panjeln, Bare-c language, horn. 

Pebant}a ndompue, Bare-e language, man’s head cloth 
Pehoengka, Bare-e, like a crab, hoengka, crab 

Petra mhojo, Bare-e, like bamlKKi leaves, ira, leaf, icni", bamboo 
Pemia, Bare-e language, wooden mask fastened to the parcels containing 
the bones of the decea-sed at the commemoration feast in their honour. 
Peuat, Bare-c hmgnnge, .sword. 

Pentaoi, Koelawi, figures representing human beings made of idjnek used 
for magic purposes. 

Peioela In ngga. Bare-e ianguage, a design in the middle and in one comer 
of men's painted bast cioth head clotlis, allowed only for men who 
had joined a head hunting party four times 
Petnnne, Kiwlawi, Pelonihv, Bare-e language, design the key to which is 
the buffalo hc.ad, or rather the buff.ilo horns. 

Pidt, Kantewix*, liamboo \essel for palm wine, or water. 

Puthi, priest of the I,hota Naga. Assam. 

Rehab, Celebes, stringed instrument played with a bow 

Rere, Central Celebes, bamboo instrument like a big tuning-fork. 
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Saloedende, Barc-e language, cyllnitrical article of dress, folded and hung 
on one shoulder on festive occasions, 

Sanggim. Bare-c language, men's head-dress, brass spiral in the shape 
of a snake. 

Smong, Malay, sheath, skirt, etc. 

Selendang, Javanese language, long and narrow slioulder sash, sniuctimcs 
used for carrying purposes, sometimes as a cover for the bust. 
Soealang, Lojnang, E. Celebes, man's head-dre!» made of babirusn tusks. 
Soealang, Mlnahassa, N Celebes, brass spiral in the shape of a snake, 
head-dress for men. 

Soesa, native religious feast in Kantewoe and other districts in Central 
Celebes. 

Songko, Mala}', Boegi, Macassar, and Jaxanese language, cap, helmet. 
Songkn bott, Bore-e, cap covered with the skin of a monkey. 

Songho gala, Bare-c, brass helmet. 

Tadoclako, Bare-c and other language) in Central Celebes Aimi.t.vi's 
Dictionary, page ySi, sa}’s; "leidsman, aanvoerder, leidster, degene 
die de gebruiken keut, waardoor de verbinding met de onziehtbare 
machten tot stand komt, zoodat tegemspoed afgeweerd en voor- 
spoed aangehaald wordt, ladoflakn mpani'u'c. degene die deze pries- 
terlijke functien verricht bij het koppcnsnellen, tadnelaho mpamotu, 
{tadoe mpomota), de vrouw die bij het oogsten als pricsteres optredt ’ 
Tat djand/a, Tat gandja. Central Celebes, pendants of brass. 

Tall banto, Bore-e language, woman's bamboo head ring 
Tali enoe, Koelawi Kantewoe. women's bead head band. 

Talt pampa, Bare-e language, head ring used for the parcels containing 
the bones of dead women at the commemoration feast in honour 
of the deceased. 

Tait polaja, Koelawi, women'.} head band with fan like ends 

Talt waloe, Bada, Behoa, Koelawi, Kantewoe, women’s bnmlHio head ring 

Talinga, Bare-e and other languages in Celebes, ear 

Tamalaba, Bare-e, water-buffalo. Bos bubalus 

'/ ampelan, Mongondou, K. Celebes, old sword with carveti hilt 

Tandoek, Malay, horn. 

Taagkilando, Xapoc, large tdjnek figures representing men 
lanroe, Boegi, Macassar language, horn. 

7 impnko, Koelawi, lizard, V’aranus Salvator. 

Ttnampa, Bare-c language, armlets of brass 

Ttwnlne tttt'olue, Koelawi, .set of almut thirty pellet bells of brass worn by 
girls at the back at certain dances. 

Toedjne, Koelawi, Kantewoe, etc., reed used for basket-work. 

Toemampoe, Bare-e language, centre post of a native temple in E. Central 
Celebes 
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Toempal kapala, Malay, dcsiKU of hif^ triangles on Javanese batik sarongs. 

Tolokende, Hare-e language, human figure of wood used in curing sick 
people by means of magic agencies. 

Tolokco, Bare-e language, human figure made of idjoek fibres, used in 
curing sick people by means oi magic agencies. 

Tondot, Bare-c language, horn. 

Tondo niamene, Jartropa curcas, the petiole of which is used for a brush 
in painting designs on hast cloth articles of driiis. 

Tongka, Bare-e language, tobacco-box of wood or bamboo with a lid. 

Tonof, Koclawi, horn. 

7 'upi, Barc-c language, woman's skirt. 

Topi, Koelawi, woman's hat. 

Torona, Koelawi, young girl. 

Toiinongi, wooden double statuette in one of the temples of I.araba, Kapoe. 

Tnsula, the trident, Siva's weapon. 

Tsyo, I.hota Naga, Assam, .serow (Aotilope capricornis). 

I 'pavtta, adjunct of dress of Hindoo deitie.s and of men and women. It 
is a cylindrical garment, .sometimes strings of beads, mo.stly worn on 
the left .shmiider and passed over the chest and under the right arm. 
()n Hindoo statue^ it is often replaced by a naga with his tail in his 
mouth. The beiden Museum has a statuette. No. 140311723. sup- 
]Ki8ed to be a jiriest. who like other specimens in the Museum and 
the l,i.se image of Ondae ha.s the upaala on his right shoulder. 

Bare-c l.mgiiage, long feathered arrow, used with tlie brass spiral 
called 

UWnl/a, Koelawi. Kaiitewiie, I’aloe Valley, a kind of maypole hung with 
.small parcels of boiled rice. 
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tCHRA TA 


P. 54, / J from the bottom, read h'tg. 256 for i^a. 

• 59. /■ ^5 from the top. read lizard /or lizzard 

» 74, /. 2 from the bottom, read Fin. 220 for 107 

» <}fi, / 2 from the top, rrad human for man’s. 

• 96. ! 20 from the top. read human for man's 

» 118, / 2 from the bottom, read. fiR. 240 for 253 

» 135 /. 0 and 8 from the top and ri}». 04. read sheet-brass for 

brass sheet. 

• 171 and following pages, read i>etDnoc for i>etono 

» 228, I. 19 from the top. read is for it 

» 228, /. 29 from the top. read fig 220 for I'ig 21s 

• 229. / 2t fronj the top. read Xo 879 for 571) 

» 271, / 2 from the bottom, reucf Pig 170 C for 170 A 

• 275, /. 10 from the top, read sloven fur s awn 

• 29r, / Ti from the top, read and for an 

• 294, / 4 from the top, rtad fig 202 foi 212 



PLATES IN COLOUR 





I, c*. 1:32. 3—6, ea. 1 

KiS'i piiilted he«l ctoth., or hga, i, Kantew »«>h: 

afBBtUwl, No 1329. 4, Toro. No 1444. 5 . KodaH Ha 269.166. 6, NoeJawi, No. tjtf. 









1 ca X 7 2 ca I 5 

Mens painted head cloths stga^ from Bada i. No 269436 2, No 269732 


* w' 


















































































Dengiu o( the corner fields and borders of men s painted head cloths i from Bada i, No ol 
the outer border 2, No 2ijj, outer corner ^ No 2231, of the inner borler 4 No 9^8, one cofutt; 
5, No *231, outer comer 6, No 2232, the two comer fields of the outer border, 7, No 1254, <«ter 
comer 8 No 1435 id g No 1254 outer border 10 No A outi.T lomer 11 No B I2, 

No 143s oi the outer border 












5 







TViwigni on men's painted head cloths, siga from Bada i, No 1254, two oppoute fields of the centcd 
field, a, No E. central field No 2232, the four outermost fields of the inner border, 4, No xa54i 
two fields of the inner border, 5, No 2231 field of the outer border, 6. No 2237. td 7, No 21x4, ibifl 
fields of the inner two of the outer border 8. No 2231. field of the outer border 




ca I : a 

Designs on inen'^ painted head ilotlis usa, from Bada i. No B, the outermost tields of the outer 
border, 2, No C, four fuWs <rf thi umct border, No i4Ti, four fiehis ot the outer border, 4, No A, 

four fields of the inner, four of the outer, border No 1224. four fields of the outer border, 6, No 1254, 

two fields of the inner bonier, 7, No 2251 four id S, No 14^5, id, 0, No D, id 10 No 939, fivn 
ooriKT fields, four fields of the inner, si\ of the outer border, 11, No 2232, two comer fields of the iiua 
border, 12, No 937. four fields of the outer border 





PI. XU. 



I } n s ca 2 5 ^ ca 1 5 

Designs on mens painted head doths Mga from Bada i >«o 22^2. one lidd of the outer border; 
a, No 9^7, four fields of the iniuT biirder t No B central field, 4, No four fields of tBe outer 
border, 5, td , two opposite fields of the leittral held 0, No E, f<mr fields ot the outer border, 7, No, 
2251, one field of the outer border b No D the two corner faeUU of the outer border 




ca 2 5 

Men’s painted head clothe vtga from Sada i No 2114 2 No 1433 













I “i ta I 5 ^ -1 '> 0 ta 2 5 

Designs on men s painted head ilothv sj^a i -» *• s ou woman s ium< i.* from Bada i No 957, 
ttntral field 2, »</ thi. two outer tormr tultK , No 1224 the two uiuir comer fields, | No 2231, 
J^,3,No 2232, ccutral field o womanstmiii 2121 two figures oi cither »»lee\e 7, No 938, foox 
fields of the outer border 8, No 143^, four fields ot the inner bo^er t) No 2114, the two inner comer 

ticlds 






on mens p.tjnUd luail cloths «{^’(} tmin BaiU i. No 1224 cttitr^ field, 2 No 938, three 
fuUls of the outir borcUf \ td two fields of the outer border 




IllI T 2 ii 2 -i S \ 145 

Mani painted head cloth No is ( i T'uii.wi PoK i theuholetl th 2—22 dtsi ns as found 

on it 






c a 1 *), 2 —lo, ca. a . 5 

Man & painted head cloth, from N.iikk ludtnsMiis No 171040 1 the hole cloth; 2 —xq 
< h ttnind on it 
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PI XXI. 



ca 1: a 

i iRMM of the border runnini; all rouii(\ man s painted head cloth, Welte\reden s Museum No 8840 (nj, 
Kalaena Valley The figures art copied lioni the specimen in Weltevreden and dlEfcf 
*8 fly in form and colour from those of the < 1 <»th lUoslrated by Adrum and Kri \t in lat. Atch. 
f Ltlui iMOT 1*1 Xin i 
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PI. XXX. 



iljice but cloth koemot, cylindrical g.inm'nts «m*iI for carrying purposes After Adrian; and KrdvTi 
T ut. Arch f. Ktlin 1ih>i In ‘ill ptobabilit} in the Ethu. Museum of Weltevredm 






I' tii bast cloth koemot cclindnial garment used lor carrying purposes Prom To ingke mPoM, 
'X on the ahoie of the northeastern corner of bake Foso After Auiutsi and Kri \t, Int Aidk. 










































ri ^ r» 


PI XU 





PI. XUI. 





















garment of painUtl I dfth wirn it ti in Ihi. tcniik'' Onilu N 



FL SX^VUIj 



ca 1:5 

Dtaigna on baat cloth tunics. AaWi.otpnestesws i.Koelawi.No i^ii.i.a/ No paa, i 1 '■0 a6g26a» 

















































ca. X 

Women's painted bast cloth tunics, Aa/t/t i—3, To^oeloe Tobakoe, No 269197,4, No 2ox7,5,6,idL 
No 20x4 X, back. 2 , front. front, 6, ^rder of thelo\veT e^e of the bo^ Sc PI L13QII t, 




































{NUtitcd bast cloth tunic, hakht No 1944, Poraelea, Tole 






















H. UV. 



Women'# painted bast cloth tunics, As/t/i, back i. No. 1906 a, Kantewoe, child's tunic; a. No.'ipBj, Oenta, Tole. 






PI. LV. 



but doth tunic, *«**, with pshited appUqnt work. Ho. 1946, Poraelea, Tote. 1, a, back; 3, txhnming in the watet, front. 




Woman s bast cloth tunic, kabh, with painted appUqut work No. 1^84. Oenta. Toie. i, back. 2, in front. 









Woman-. piJnted bart cloth tonic. Gintoe, Bada. No. 





I’l J.VII 



I'.iinliiii; III (iiN li\ \\ K\^IlIK^, mi-S ih ini li\ |- im. 


I111.1 Nio KoiKiwiiin priistcs-, iumiiiii; a liv.ul liaiiil iil p.iiiitiil lust cloth 



PI hJX 



rmiliii^ III inN In \\ K\ii*lk\ iin \>\ i; uu 


1 1.1, J ok I'lil (111 In 1 hi . 1(1 «.lii li IS .1 ht/i it t. In Jil mil. ol luiul»«'o willi .i io\ u ot p.iiiiliil hdsl ilolh. 





























miiniii 























































^pphqn^ work of hast cloth on two bast cloth timics and a betel bag Towoeloe Tobalcoe i, No 2017 
' 2 No 2014 (see PI U), No 2027 

















PI LXIV. 



Wom p" ** bast doth tmic with mica s^ts and ^qdiqn^ work of bast doth; collar and pear-shaped pAtehea of red cotton, fringe of tassels 
of cotton. 2, ornament of the lower part of the tunic; 3, id of the shoulders, books in chain atitdi, Bendioe, No 2025 








